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"WE  GIVE  THANKS"  ...Few 
if  any  artists  have  interpreted  life 
in  America  with  more  insighf 
than  Norman  Rockwell,  and  this 
Thanksgiving  picture  has  been 
a  favorite  ever  since  it  first  ap- 
peared as  a  Saturday  Evening 
Post  cover.  For  a  story  about  the 
famous  artist,  turn  to  page  30. 


Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Copyright  1951 
by    The    Curtis    Publishing    Company. 
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Lloyd  R.Jones, who  painted 
our  cover,  is  famed  for  his 
hunting-fishing  scenes. 
This  watercolor  depicts 
mallards  zooming  in  for  a 
night  on   an  Illinois  marsh. 
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By  Katharine  Lee  Bates 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For  purple  mountain  majesties  above  the  fruited  plain! 
America!  America!  God  shed  his  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet,  whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat  across  the  wilderness! 
America!  America!  God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control,  thy  liberty  in  law. 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved  in  liberating  strife, 

Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved,  and  mercy  more  than  life! 

America!   America!   May  God  thy  gold  refine, 

Till  all  success  be  nobleness,  and  every  gain  divine. 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream  that  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam  undimmed  by  human  tears! 
America!  America!   God  shed  his  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 


WHAT'S  YOUR  favorite  poem?  Let  us  know.  We  plan  to  present 
"favorite  poem"  each  month.  America  The  Beautiful  was  suggested 
by  Ruth  D.  Fuller  of  Chicago,  111.  The  photograph  of  the  Navajo 
family  in  Arizona  is  from  Ralph  H.  Anderson. — Eds. 


'And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood. 


Do  You  Take  Color  Photos? 
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E  SING  "America  The  Beautiful."  Why  not  set  it  to  the 
music  of  color,  too?  If  readers  will  supply  enough  dra- 
matic pictures,  Together  will  present  eight  full-color  pages 
to  illustrate  the  ideas  that  have  put  Katharine  Lee  Bates'  verses 
close  to  the  heart  of  so  many  Americans. 

This  poem  offers  exciting  possibilities  .  .  .  from  spacious 
skies  .  .  .  amber  waves  of  grain  .  .  .  purple  mountains  .  .  . 
to  pilgrim  historical  sites  .  .  .  old  trails  ...  and  alabaster  cities. 

But  don't  be  limited  by  the  obvious!  What  "shot,"  for 
example,  could  theme  "thy  liberty  in  law"?  A  court  scene 
or  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Building?  .  .  .  Maybe  one  of  a 


statue  would  illuminate  the  words  "heroes  proved  in  liberat- 
ing strife" — or  human-interest  pictures  from  Korea.  Let  your 
poetic  imagination  go! 

We'll  need  transparencies  {not  prints).  We'll  pay  you  $25 
for  any  35mm  of  the  slide-type  used;  $35  for  larger  sizes. 
Send  as  many  as  you  want  to,  but  with  return  postage,  please. 
We'll  use  all  reasonable  care  in  handling  them  and  in  return- 
ing those  not  published. 

To  be  eligible,  transparencies  should  be  received  not  later 
than  February  15,  1957.  But  don't  wait.  Send  them  now  to: 
Photo  Editor,  Together,  740  N.  Rush  Street,  Chicago  11,  111. 


Another  First  for  Texas 

FtRius  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Pastor 
Houston,  Texas 

We  aren't  officially  in  existence  yet 
. .  .  and  we  haven't  even  a  name  for  our 
church  .  .  .  but  you  will  find  enclosed 
a  list  containing  the  names  of  every 
family  committed  to  membership  in  our 
new  church.  It  wouldn't  surprise  me 
if  we  are  the  youngest  Methodist 
church  to  participate  in  the  All-Family 
Plan  to  receive  Together. 

Please  start  our  subscriptions  as  soon 
as  possible! 


Autumn  Weather  .  .  .  Together 

Dell  May,  Housewife 
Russellville,  Arkansas 

Here  we  are  by  an  open  fire 

In  early  Autumn  weather 

With  a  book  or  two,  but  best  of  all 

Our  new  magazine  Together. 

Thumbing  through  I  find  it  holds 
Within  its  varied  pages 
Gems  of  thought  for  youth  or  child, 
Wisdom  for  all  ages. 


Note  from  New  Zealand 

Mervyn  Hancock,  Social  Worker 
Gisborne,  New  Zealand 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  my 
church  is  publishing  a  magazine  for 
the  entire  family.  There  is  a  very  great 
need  for  this  kind  of  literature  today. 
I  am  afraid  we  have  been  too  long  con- 
cerned with  the  various  groups  in  the 
church,  rather  than  the  family  unit  as 
a  whole. 

I'm  delighted  with  the  first  issue  of 
Together  and  to  find  that  my  children 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  do.  We're  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  future  numbers. 


Yes,  Donald's  Story  Is  True/ 

Lenora  Hayes,  Housewife 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Is  Donald   a   real   boy?    I   mean   the 

harelipped   lad   who   had  a  hard   time 

learning    to    say    "Okay"    at    summer 

amp.  1  lis  story  appeared  in  the  October 

Together. 

His  name  isn't  Donald,  but  he's  real, 

[11  right.   So   is   Charles   Mussen,   the 
ounsclor,  who  told  the  story  to  Kath- 


arine  f.  Pitkjn.  She,  incidentally,  is  the 
widow  of  Walter  B.  Pitkin  of  Lite  He- 
gins  at  Forty  fame. 

The  story  happened  at  the  Fresh  Air 
Mission,  an  agency  supported  by  the 
Community  Chest  of  Buffalo,  New 
Yorfe,  with  help  of  the  Rotary  Club  and 
an  annual  campaign  of  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News. — Eds. 


Help  for  Small  Fry 

Ruth  K.  Kent 
,  Seattle,  Washington 

I  understand  our  church  will  em- 
phasize Together's  juvenile  page  in 
Sunday  school  and  our  ladies'  organi- 
zations are  going  to  use  the  articles  as 
a  guide  for  future  study  groups.  Sincere 
good  wishes! 


Why  Do  Religious  Movies  Fail? 

C.  Gladstone  Bell,  Pastor 
Island  Par/i,  New  Yorl^ 

.  .  .  \Rc:  LooI(s  at  Movies]  I  have 
not  found  reviews  in  other  publications 
helpful  because  they  are  not  written 
from  the  churchman's  slant.  The  trag- 
edy of  our  church  relations  with  movies 
is  that  we  have  not  been  sensitive,  ap- 
preciative, and  applauding  for  good 
movies.  Otherwise  we  would  have  had 
more  of  them.  .  .  . 

Cecil  B.  DeMille  lost  his  job  produc- 
ing the  first  version  of  "Ten  Command- 
ments." I  saw  it  four  times! 

And  since  the  second  World  War 
there  was  a  very  excellent  movie  (for 
religious  value)  which  was  a  financial 
failure.  .  .  .  How  can  we  complain  of 
bad  movies  when  we  [  fail  to  support 
those  which  are  really  worth  while?] 

DeMille  was  fired  after  making  the 
blac\  and  white  version  bacf(  in  1923. 
But  his  studio  promptly  rehired  him 
when  it  noted  the  silent  movie's  success. 
Today's  Vista-V  ision,  technicolor  ver- 
sion of  The  Ten  Commandments 
culminates  10  years  of  planning  by  the 
same  Cecil  B.  DeMille. — Eds. 


A    'Modern'    interpretation? 

AmEDEE   M.  Soi'KDRY 

Landscape  .  Irchitect 
Piedmont,  California 

Those  paintings  oi  the  Master  were 
beautiful.  You  are  certainly  correct  in 
saying  that  artists  "see"  Christ  each  in 
his  own  way.  By  applying  individual 
techniques  and  attitudes,  each  painter 
brings  into  focus  a  synthesis  of  con- 
temporaneous forces.  .  .  .  Perhaps  one 

artist  whose  work  should  have  been  in 
chuled     in     your     October     issue     was 

Georges  Rouault,  the  modem  artist. 


It's  no  use . . . 

I've  been  wrong  too  long 

I  couldn't  admit  to  him  how  far 
down  I'd  gone  .  .  .  how  hopeless  I 
felt,  faced  with  the  first  step  back. 

What  made  it  harder— the  whole 
town  had  changed.  New  stores, 
new  houses.  Hardly  a  face  I  recog- 
nized. Much  as  I  wanted  to  come 
back  home— home  wasn't  here  any 
more.  Even  this  young  pastor  was 
a  stranger. 

Ashamed  to  meet  his  eyes,  I 
moved  toward  the  door.  Then,  into 
that  awkward  silence— all  heaven 
seemed  to  burst  loose  and  fill  the 
room!  Its  promise  swept  over  me— 
those  comforting  old  bells  I'd 
nearly  forgotten— reminding  me  of 
a  Home  that  was  here— a  Home 
where  I'd  be  welcome— if  I  tried! 


Bells  for  your  church 
.  .  .  through  a 
modern  " miracle" 

Now,  your  church  can  ring  with 
the  true  bell  tones  of  age-old  cast 
bells— through  the  modern  ''mir- 
acle" of  electronics.  Tiny  bars  of 
metal,  in  a  small  wall  cabinet,  pro- 
duce glorious  bell  music  from  a 
simple  keyboard,  or  play  auto- 
matically. Write  for  12-page  bro- 
chure   showing    how    your    ehuivh 

can  enjoy  a  Stromberg-Carlson 
carillon  or  bell  system  now. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 

A   DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION 

1751    Univeraitj  Avenue,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
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irect  Prices  & 
Discounts  to 
lurches,  Schools, 
Clubs,  Lodges  and 
All  Organizations 


MONROE  DeLme  Model  Folding  Pedestal  Tables  in  20  sizes 
and  finishes;  16  other  Monroe  Folding  Table  styles  and  sizes. 

TRUCKS  FOR  FOLDING  TABLES 

Monroe  Transport- 
Storage  (TS) 
Trucks  make  han- 
dling and  storing 
Folding  .  Tables 
simple,  quick  and 
easy.  Special  Table 
and  Truck  Combi- 
nation prices  and  discounts. 

STEEL  FOLDING  CHAIRS 

Monroe  Steel  Folding  Chairs  in  at- 

pP*  tractive  range  of  styles,  sizes  and 

prices.  Excel  in  comfort,  easy  hanrl- 

"  '-—t^P  ling  and  durability.  Also  full'  line  of 

,--     \    non-folding  chairs,  desks  and  combi- 

i         "  "  ';,  nations  for  classroom,  cafeteria  and 

church  school  use. 

TRUCKS  FOR  FOLDING  CHAIRS 


TSi  Truck 


o 
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Folding  Chair  Trucks  for 
moving, handlingand  stor- 
ing folding  chairs.  All 
steel,  electrically  welded. 
Swivel  casters.  Several 
models  &  sizes  including 
special     table-and-chair. 


PORTABLE   PARTITIONS 


Monroe's  new  mov- 
able partitions  stur- 
dily built  and  hand- 
some in  appearance. 
Smooth  masonite 
panels  in  tubular 
steel  frames. 


p>  Change 


Swivel  ac- 
tion pedes- 
tals, with 
casters  or 
glides. 

Change  idle   space  to 
Useful   Areas.    Unlim- 
ited flexibility  in  space  arrangement. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG   ON   REQUEST.     A 

guide  to  everything  in  tables,  chairs, 
trucks,  partitions,  etc.  Color  illustrations. 
Low  direct  factory  prices,  quantity  dis- 
counts to  all  groups  and  institutions. 


THE    nWotVloe.    COMPANY 


/  59  Church   St.  Colfax.   Iowa     \ 


GOWNS  S 


Satisfaction  in  Every  Stitch  since  1912 


QUALITY  FABRICS 

LASTING    BEAUTY 
Write  for  Catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  &  SIMON  j 


7  WEST  36  ST  •  NEW  YORK  18,  N.Y. 


r~~ 

[  Manufacturers    of    Church    Worship    Aids 

exclusively   for  over  a   quarter  of   a 

century... Write   for  catalog  and   listing 

of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS  GOODS  CO. 


Dept.11 


55  Sudbury  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


Enclosed  is  $_ 


for  which  send  me 


.Messenger   Scripture  Text   Calendars, 
boxes  of  Bible  Verse  Christmas 


and 

Cards.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Name 


Address  _ 
Cir  v 


Stale 


You   will   become   a 
different    person     if 
I  you  read  and  believe 
i  the  Bible  verses  on 
\  Messenger's    Scrip- 
i  ture  Text  Calendar 
each   day  for   a 
year.  Fears  and  ob- 
stacles will  disap- 
pear,   courage 
and   victory  will 
I  take  their  place. 


s  A   dark   house 
\  repels,  but   un- 
\  lock  the   door, 
\  turn   on   the 
^  light  and  it  in- 
vites and  cheers. 
Daily  Bible  reading 
f*/  and  deeper  prayer  un- 
/  lock    the  storehouse 
!  of  spiritual  riches  and 
/  flood   your    life    with 
*  divine  radiance. 

/  S.S.  Lessons  every  Sun- 
/  day.  Used  and  praised  by 
millions  of  Christians. . . 
a  PERFECT  gift.  Large 
size  9%xl6  with  13   full 
color  masterpieces  of  re- 
ligious art.  Special  langu- 
age editions:  Spanish,  Ger- 
man,  Norwegian,   Swedish. 

Single  copy,  40c;  3  copies, 
S1.10;  12,  $4.00;  25,57.50:  50, 
SI  3.75;  100,  S25.00;  200, 
S48.00;  300,  569.00;  500,  S105. 
Church  imprint  available  in  quantities,  add  3c 
each.  No  business  imprints. 

Order  Messenger  Calendar  and  Cards 

from   the  nearest   Methodist   Publishing   House 

Baltimore  3,  Maryland  New  York  II.  New  York 

Dallas    I.  Texas  Richmond   16,  Virginia 

Nashville  2,  Tennessee  Cincinnati  2.  Ohio 

Portland   5,  Oregon  Pittsburgh  50,  Pennsylvania 

Chicago   II,  Illinois  Kansas  Ci.y  6,  Missouri 

Detroit  1,  Michigan  San  Francisco  2,  California 

BIBLE  VERSE  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Send  these  beautiful  Christ-honoring  folders, 
created  in  the  new  "Slim  Style",  all  in  full  color 
with  selected  Bible  verses  included.  Box  of 
21  cards  and  envelopes. 
Only  SI. 00. 

r 

Ask  for  the  Messenger 
Calendar—  Mail  to  your 
own  pLblishing  house  or 

MESSENGER  CORPORATION 
Dept.    TR-11,    Auburn.    Indiana 


Christ — Rouault  version 


Another  Vote  for  Rouault 

Barbara  Atwood  Jackson 
Florence,  South   Carolina 

The  greatest  artists  of  the  last  two 
thousand  years  have  labored  to  present 
the  idea  of  Jesus  the  Christ  pictorially — 
Michelangelo,  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  even 
Tintoretto.  ...  In  our  day  Rouault  has 
presented  the  Jesus  whose  love  gives 
power  to  face  mobs,  dishonor,  earthly 
sorrow  and  death's  pain.  .  .  . 

For  the  benefit  of  Readers  Jackson, 
Soudry  and  others,  a  Rouault  version  of 
Christ  is  reproduced  above.  Some  critics 
consider  him  the  greatest  living  painter 
of  religious  subjects;  others  do  not 
thinly  so. — Eds. 

Likes  Readers'  Comments 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Martin 
Sunday  School  Teacher 
Bainbridge,  Georgia 

It  will  be  nice  to  have  a  space  for- 
letters,  as  we  like  to  read  comments  and 
expressions  of  other  readers.  ...  I  am 
also  g'ad   that  Together  will   not   be 
cluttered  with  cooking  recipes.  .  .  . 

The  colored  pictures  are  most  artistic 
and  [interpretations  of  Christ  by  Hof- 
mann  and  Sallman]  will  be  beautiful 
to  frame  for  Sunday-school  classrooms. 

Dore  on  Painting  Christ 

Harold  Phend 
Insurance  Executive 
Monticello,  Indiana 

Your  fine  collection  of  artists'  con- 
ceptions of  Christ  reminded  me  of  a 
remark  made  by  Bishop  Dana  Dawson 
at  the  General  Conference  last  Spring. 
"Gustave  Dore,  the  great  painter,  said 
'The  more  I   love  Christ,  the  better  I 
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Christ — Dore  version 


can  paint  him.'  Of  course,  the  more  I 
love  Christ  the  better  I  can  preach  him." 
I  couldn't  help  but  think,  the  more  I 
love  Christ  the  better  I  live  through 
him. 


They  Studied  Christ's  Portraits 

Ruth  McClarey 
Lovington,  Illinois 

At  both  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Camps  of  the  MYF  at  Henderson  Settle- 
ment, Frakes,  Ky.,  this  summer,  I  used 
the  Faces  of  Jesus  in  Art  as  found  in 
Together.  These  interpretations  help 
pupils  understand  and  interpret  the 
messages  of  the  various  artists.  [I  used 
the  pictures  to  explain]  color  symbol- 
ism, as  well  as  the  meaning  of  circles, 
halos,  the  cross,  position  of  the  hand 
and  other  details.  All  could  see  messages 
the  artists  were  trying  to  get  across 
through  the  medium  of  canvas,  color 
and  design. 

Inspiration  from  Sallman 

Raymond  B.  Spurlock 
Hospital  Chaplain 
Roch ester,  Min n esota 

...  I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  fine  reproduction  of  Warner  Sail- 
man's  Head  oj  Christ.  You  might  be 
interested  in  the  following  story,  told 
me  by  Karl  P.  Mcister,  former  executive 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
I  lomcs. 

Warner  Sallman  had  painted  a  pic- 
ture ol  the  head  of  Christ  for  one  ot 
our  Methodist  hospitals  in  the  Midwest. 
The  morning  following  the  unveiling 
ol  the  picture,  tlie  chiel  surgeon  came 
into  the  lobby — stopped,  removed  his 
hat  and  looked  up  at  the  picture  with 
awe  and  reverence.  The  administrator 
ot  the'  hospital  saw  the  surgeon  standing 
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there  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
picture.  Said  the  surgeon,  "I  think  it  is 
wonderful  .  .  .  after  looking  up  at  the 
face  of  Christ  I  can  do  my  work  better 
today." 


Different — And  He  Likes  It 

Elmer  Hinton 
Newspaper  Columnist 
Portland,  Tennessee 

Your  Lookj  at  New  Booths  offers  a 
refreshing  departure  from  the  usual-' 
book  review  pages.  It  indicates  that  a 
great  many  excellent  books  are  being 
published  today,  and  it  provides  a  guide 
to  assist  one  to  [select  from]  the  mass 
of  published  material  now  on  the 
market. 

I  hope  you'll  continue  to  make  refer- 
ence to  the  great  books  of  the  past  as 
well  as  today's  promising  works.  .  .  . 
Your  down-to-earth  approach  is  to  be; 
commended. 


Epistle  to  Barnabas 

Miss  Melissa  Grant 
News  Correspondent 
New  Albany,  Mississippi 

Dear  Barnabas:  Pleased  to  meet  you. 
Ever  since  I  heard  about  you  and  Paul 
I've  wondered  about  you,  and  now  I'm 
glad  to  meet  you  in  my  new  magazine. 

Frankly,   I    like   you — like   the   way 
you    write    about    books.    I'm    a    great 
lover  of  books,  but  not  book  reviews 
especially,  not  until  now. 

You  see  it's  like  this.  I  was  thumb- 
ing through,  after  I  read  the  news, 
when  my  eyes  caught  the  name,  Dr. 
T.  Otto  Nail,  in  bold  type  and  Char- 
lotte Paul.  Then  I  began  reading.  Next 
it  was  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith.  I  liked  the 
way  you  presented  these  and  turned 
back  to  the  beginning — page  58.  First 
I  enjoyed  the  mountains  awhile,  com- 
plimented the  title  layout  to  myself, 
and  began  reading.  "What  a  good  be- 
ginning," I  thought. 

Reluctantly  I  laid  the  magazine 
down,  open  at  the  place,  to  do  some 
household  duties  and  hurried  back  to 
read  the  whole  article,  carefully  and 
with  much  enjoyment,  for  it  is  well 
written  and  chockfull  of  sparkling  in- 
terest. I'm  glad  you  are  a  part  of  the 
new  Methodist  magazine. 

Thanks  for  your  story  on  the  books. 
It  made  me  want  to  read  them, 
especially  Why  I  Am  a  Methodist  and 
Don't  Kid  Yourself,  Minding  Our  Own 
Business,  Eve  Among  the  Puritans, 
and  The  Cup  of  Fury.  But  there  is 
just  one  hitch.  I  don't  have  the  books. 

And  now  I  must  hasten  to  read  Mr. 
Teeter's  article  and  the  other  good 
things  in  the  magazine.  Best  wishes  for 
you  and  the  new  magazine. 
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WAYS  TO  IMPROVE  RACE  RELATIONS  will  be  studied  in 

Louisville,  Ky. ,  November  15-16,  by  leaders  from 
Methodism's  Southeastern  and  Central  (Negro) 
Jurisdictions.  General  Secretary  A.  Dudley  Ward, 
of  the  Board  of  Social  and  Economic  Relations, 
is  in  charge.  Similar  meetings  have  been — or  will 
be — held  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Atlanta,  Kansas 
City,  Baltimore,  and  New  York. 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE'S  new  Wesley  Foundation  building 
will  be  dedicated  November  18,  with  Bishop  F. 
Gerald  Ensley  as  principal  speaker.  There  are 
3,000  Methodism-preference  students  at  Ames. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  ARIZONA  METHODISTS  are  snap- 
ping up  new  church  sites  in  fast-growing  sections. 
Churchmen  borrow  from  the  "Bishop's  Prospector's 
Fund,"  buy  before  land  values  go  up,  and  repay 
loan  when  the  congregation  is  organized.  Eleven 
new  churches  have  been  established  and  sites 
bought  for  11  more  in  the  past  three  years.  This 
fall,  after  a  whirlwind  campaign  by  Bishop  Gerald 
H.  Kennedy,  $500,000  was  in  the  fund 
(oversubscribed  $11,000).  Membership  in  the  11  new 
churches  is  2,971;  property  valuation,  $892,280. 

HEW  AFRICAN  BISHOP:  The  Rev.  Ralph  E.  Dodge,  49, 
of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  was  elected  on  the  first 
ballot  at  the  recent  Africa  Central  Conference. 
He  will  share  administrative  responsibility  with 
Bishop  Newell  S.  Booth. 

IM?  Ik  Sj.  RELIGIOUS  "BOOM"  is  questioned  by  civic 

leaders  responding  to  a  new  National  Council  of 
Churches  survey.  Twenty  laymen  and  15  clergymen 
agree  church  membership  (now  100,162,529,  an 
increase  in  one  year  of  2.8  per  cent)  and  building 
programs  point  to  widespread  spiritual  hunger. 
But  they  differ  on  whether  the  "revival"  profoundly 
affects  individuals  or  improves  the  country's  moral 
tone.  Most  believe  the  "boom"  has  no  spiritual 
depth — at  least  not  yet.  Laymen,  generally,  are 
more  hopeful  about  the  resurgence  than  clergymen. 
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What  COMMUNISM 

is  doing   for   me 

By  HARRY  EMERSON   FOSDICK 


G 


/OMMUNISM,  backed  by  Rus- 
sian imperialism,  is  the  towering 
menace  of  our  time.  In  consequence, 
our  instinctive  emphasis  rests  almost 
altogether  on  what  Communism  is 
doing  to  us.  That,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  the  whole  story.  One  of  the 
main  businesses  of  life  is  to  transform 
menaces  into  stimulants,  tragedies 
into  teachers.  I  for  one  bear  witness 
that  Communism  is  doing  something 
for  me. 

This  does  not  mean  any  letting 
up  on  our  first,  indispensable  reac- 
tion to  the  Kremlin's  threat:  our  de- 
termination to  withstand,  by  every 
rightful  means  within  our  power,  its 
peril  to  us.  /  am  taking  that  for 
granted.  But  strong  personalities  in 
every  kind  of  disaster,  personal  and 
social,  always  do  more  than  with- 
stand their  enemies:  they  profit  by 
them,  learn  from  them,  grow  wiser 
and  better  because  of  them.  Thus 
I  am  convinced  that,  if  we  will,  the 
Reds  can  do  momentous  things  for 
us. 

For  one  thing,  the  Communists 
are  giving  us  an  impressive  exhibi- 
tion of  the  vast  importance  of  belief, 
of  faith.  "I  believe,"  they  say,  and 
then  they  state  the  Leninist  doctrine 
with  conviction  that  shakes  the 
world.  Their  creed  is  "dialectic  mate- 
rialism," which — no  merely  negative 
denial  of  God — holds  that  the  course 
of  history  is  such  that  the  victory  of 
the  Communist  system  is  assured. 
They  really  believe  that  what  they 
are  standing  for  has  cosmic  backing. 

This  is  their  religion,  decked  out 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  saints,  shrines  and 
pilgrimages,  for  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  live  under  stern  discipline  and 
to  die  as  for  a  holy  cause.  This  is  their 


dogma  which  to  them  justifies  any 
ruthless  means,  however  shocking  to 
"bourgeois  morals,"  that  will  help 
them  reach  their  goal. 

Are  we  prepared  to  meet  the  Reds 
with  a  comparable  faith?  That  is  a 
crucial  question. 

To  say  that  we  stand  for  personal 
liberty  is  not  enough.  Personal  lib- 
erty, by  itself  alone,  can  be  selfish, 
irresponsible,  not  believing  in  any- 
thing, not  committed  to  anything, 
license  without  loyalty. 

Our  Western  liberties  had  their 
historic  source  in  profound  convic- 
tions about  God,  about  man  as  the 
child  of  God,  and  so  about  essential 
human  value  and  dignity.  Our  De- 
mocracy came  from  major  elements 
in  the  Jewish-Christian  faith  concern- 
ing God  and  man,  backed  by  the 
insights  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
We  have  been  drifting  into  neglect 
of  these  deep  orig'ns  while  supposing 
we  could  keep  their  consequence. 

Man's  life  has  two  aspects:  what 
belongs  to  him  and  what  he  belongs 
to.  Our  generation  in  the  West  has 
too  much  stressed  the  first — our  prop- 
erty, inventions,  rights,  inherited  priv- 
ileges, our  power  conferred  by  mod- 
ern science.  That  other  aspect  of 
man's  life  must  have  its  innings  now 
— what  we  belong  to.  If  we  are  to 
meet  Communism's  tremendous 
creed  we  too  must  say,  /  believe! 
What  follows  that  is  not  something 
which  belongs  to  us  but  something 
to  which  we  belong — ideas  of  right 
we  hold  inviolate,  loyalties  we  would 
give  our  lives  for. 

Only  a  strong,  convinced,  per- 
suasive faith  can  in  the  long  run  win 
the  victory.  If  Communism  does  not 
bring  that  fact  home  to  each  of  us, 
we  must,  I  think,  be  blind. 


Another  service  the  Reds  are  ren- 
dering us:  they  mercilessly  point  out 
our  faults,  seeking  out  every  failure1 
which  we  should  like  to  forget. 

The  Communists  are  telling  the 
world  that  here  in  the  United  States' 
equal  economic  and  educational  op 
portunities  are  denied  to  folk  of  dark 
er  skin.  Some  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  population  have  darker 
skins;  to  them  the  Communist 
charge  is  relevant  and  persuasive. 

We  boast  about  our  education  but! 
about  three  million  adults  in  our 
country  have  never  gone  to  school 
at  all.  We  exalt  the  American  home, 
but  we  have  one  divorce  for  every! 
three  marriages. 

Of  course,  such  facts  do  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  truth,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  nation  we 
conceal  them  and  forget.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  enemies  who  will  not 
let  us  forget.  Among  the  victims  of 
such  social  failures  the  Reds  recruit 
their  most  numerous  converts  here* 
On  such  wrongs  Communist  propa- 
ganda flourishes. 

"A  liberal,"  says  a  recent  defini- 
tion, "is  a  conservative  who  has  a 
conscience  that  troubles  him."  The 
Communists  are  helping  me  to  be 
that.  If  we  are  wise,  the  Reds  wil 
arouse  us  to  make  Democracy  really 
work  as  it  never  has  worked  before. 
That  is  the  only  final  answer  to 
Communism. 

The  Communists  are  telling  us  an-! 
other  truth,  although  they  do  it  un-'l 
wittingly:  we  cannot  meet  the  prob- 
lems   of    this    oncoming   generation 
with  merely  reactionary  policies.  In 
every  chaotic  epoch,  such  as  ours,  the 
temptation  is  to  look  back,  become,] 
nostalgic  for  some  imagined  'Vood 
old   times,"  cling  to  the  status  quo 
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and  resist  change.  Granted  we  have 
priceless  traditions  to  defend,  a 
great  heritage  of  Democracy  and 
liberty  which  we  must  preserve.  But 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  liberty  and 
Democracy,  we  must  not  think  of 
them  as  static.  Liberty  and  Democ- 
racy cannot  be  preserved  by  refrigera- 
tion, but  only  by  development  into 
new  forms  and  fresh  applications. 

Here  lies  the  crux  of  our  conflict 
with  Communism.  The  Reds  vehe- 
mently proclaim  a  gospel  of  change: 
this  world  is  all  wrong,  they  say, 
and  they  are  out  to  alter  it.  So,  along 
with  some  idealists,  identifying 
themselves  with  the  underdog,  mil- 
lions of  impoverished,  discontented, 
exploited  people  around  the  world 
welcome  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda; it  promises  them  the  one 
thing   they   want   most — change. 

Look,  then,  at  the  anti-Communist 
movement  in  our  country  and  see 
how  much  of  it  is  absorbed  in  being 
''and,"  with  no  positive,  constructive 
alternative  to  the  transformed  world 
which  the  Reds  promise.  Stalin 
turned  too  many  Americans  into 
Tories.  When  even  a  moderate  liberal 
proposes  forward-looking  policies,  he 
is  likely  to  be  tagged  as  a  fellow 
traveler. 

That  attitude  turns  over  to  Com- 
munism the  vast  advantage  of  being 
the  sole  sponsor  and  backer  of  pro- 
gressive change.  In  one  area  of  the 


world  after  another  we  have  thus 
been  jockeyed  into  appearing  as  the 
champions  of  stand  pat-ism  against 
a  ringing  gospel  of  social  change.  If 
we  are  to  beat  the  Communists,  we 
must  match  and  surpass  them  in  pro- 
claiming a  new  day  to  the  world's 
common  people,  with  liberty  and 
Democracy  implemented  as  they 
never  have  been,  and  made  real  as 
even  in  this  country  they  never  have 
been  real. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  our  demo- 
cratic ancestors.  They  were  the 
progressives;  they  stirred  the  world 
with  a  gospel  of  revolutionary 
change;  they  were  the  apostles  of  a 
new  day.  We  betray  our  forefathers 
if  we  let  the  desire  for  security  and 
static  changelessness  crush  that  spirit. 
As  Jean  Jaures  put  it:  "We  should 
take  from  the  past  its  fires  and  not 
its  ashes." 

One  other  fact  about  the  Com- 
munists should  arouse  us:  they  are 
relying  for  the  success  of  their  cause 
on  personal  conversion.  They  will  use 
any  other  means  they  think  will  help, 
from  political  maneuvering  and 
propaganda  to  risky  ventures  in 
violence,  but  in  the  long  run  what 
they  are  counting  on  is  the  conver- 
sion of  individuals  to  Communism, 
here  and  around  the  world.  It  is  as 
ingenious  a  missionary  campaign  as 
was  ever  waged.  "Join  the  party," 
they  say.  "Here  is  the  world's  salva- 


tion. Give  up  allegiance  to  religion 
and  decadent  Democracy  and  become 
a  convert  to  atheism,  Communism!" 

If  ever  Democracy  in  general  and 
Christianity  in  particular  faced  a 
challenge,  this  is  it.  The  Reds  have 
stolen  our  technique:  personal  con- 
version. Who  is  going  to  win  that 
game?  It  is  not  a  question  for  gov- 
ernment alone  to  answer,  but  for 
every  one  of  us.  This  conflict  which 
convulses  the  world  is  a  personal 
matter,  to  be  decided  in  the  long  run 
by  the  number  of  individuals  who 
make  up  their  minds  and  join  a 
party. 

Jesus  said  that  when  you  have 
enemies  who  "hate  you  .  .  .  and  re- 
proach you  and  cast  out  your  name 
as  evil"  you  are  to  "rejoice  in  that 
day  and  leap  for  joy." 

That  is  asking  a  good  deal!  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  "leap  for  joy" 
because  of  the  Communists,  but  this 
much  seems  clear:  If  we  should  rise 
to  the  occasion,  it  might  turn  out  that 
one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  American  Democracy  was 
the  confrontation  of  Communism, 
with  its  blazing  faith,  its  pitiless  at- 
tacks upon  our  failures,  its  endeavor 
by  personal  conversion  to  win  the 
world.  We  are  up  against  that  con- 
frontation. Can  we,  like  Words- 
worth's Happy  Warrior,  "turn  our 
necessity  to  glorious  gain"? 


VUe  ^-needam  ta  Jan^Jt 


,1  WAS  TEACHING  in  Peking  when 
Mukden  fell  to  the  Japanese  in  1931. 
Over  700  high-school  girls  vowed  they 
would  by  example  arouse  the  land  to 
resist.  While  their  fellow  countrymen 
were  in  bondage,  all  fun  and  recrea- 
tion must  cease. 

A  pall  soon  settled  over  the  school. 
The  playground  was  empty.  The  girls 
rushed  through  their  meals  in  silence, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  they  ate.  One 
ilirr  another,  girls  went  to  bed  sick. 
Hysterics  grew  common.  When  one 
girl  attempted  suicide,  the  Chinese 
principal  felt  it  was  time  to  act. 

He   called    all    the   students   and    lac- 

'  ulty  together  and  told  them  China 
Deeded    men    and    women    with    strong 
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bodies  and  alert  minds.  How  could  they 
get  these  better  than  through  athletics, 
games,  music,  and  laughter?  It  was  a 
masterful  speech  and  he  won  them. 

Nearly  20  years  later,  the  Commu 
nists  took  over.  Once  more  life  became 
serious.  Every  moment  was  filled  with 
meetings,  demonstrations,  and  propa- 
ganda plays.  Life  became  regimented. 

As  an  English  teacher,  I  was  asked 
to      assist      in      revamping      textbooks. 
Maupassant     had     to     go — "too     hour 
geois."     Abraham     Lincoln     and     the 
Gettysburg  Address  wen  banned — "too 
American."    Then  we  came  to  an   Eng 
lish  siorv.  SaJ(i.  I  mentioned  thai  stu 
dents  enjoyed   it   and   that   it   had    no 
political  si. mi. 


"No,"  saiil  an  anient  Communist, 
"it's  just  light  fun,  with  no  purpose. 
We  have  no  time  to  waste  in   tun." 

Alter  similar  episodes,  I  realized  no 
true  friend  ot  the  Chinese  could  teach 
in  that  atmosphere.  Finally,  I  g<u  an 
exit   permit   and    returned    to   America. 

What  a  relief  from  tension'  Once 
more    1    was    with    people    who    could 

laugh — even  at  themselves.  Once  mon 

I  had  the  God  given  freedom  to  bt  gaj 

to  face  hie,  refreshed  by  humor.  And 

so  coda)   I  listen  tor  friendlj  laughtei 

in  darkened  corners  around  the  world. 

For    where    there    is    laughter,    then     is 
hope' 

— Laura  B.  Cross 


A  modern  city-life  version  of 

the  parable  of  the  good  seed. 

By  OCTAVUS  ROY  COHEN 
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HE  BITTER  WIND  which 
brought  to  New  York  the  year's  first 
blizzard  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  erase  the  smile  from  the  lips  of 
Tony  Williams. 

Trudging  up  the  stairway  from 
the  subway,  people  shivered  in  an- 
ticipation, buttoned  their  overcoats 
tightly,  and  braced  themselves  against 
the  icy  blasts  waiting  for  them  at 
street  level. 

But  not  Tony  Williams.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  temperature  might  be, 
he  was  warm  clear  through.  He 
didn't  resent  the  four  blocks  he'd 
have  to  walk  from  the  subway  to  his 
little  apartment.  He  didn't  care  that 
the  night  was  forbidding  or  that 
the  swirling  snow  almost  blanked 
out  the  street  lights.  He  only  knew 
that  tonight  was  the  night.  He  re- 
membered only  that  within  a  couple 
of  hours  at  most  he'd  be  with  Clar- 
ice, and  that  they'd  go  somewhere 
for  an  evening  of  dinner  and  danc- 


ing. 
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Nobody  noticed  him  as  he  walked 
homeward,  ignoring  the  wind,  the 
snow,  the  cold.  Pedestrians  were  too 
concerned  with  their  own  physical 
misery.  But  if  they  had  noticed, 
they'd  have  seen  a  blond,  personable 
young  man,  24  years  of  age,  ap- 
proximately six  feet  in  height,  with 
blue-gray  eyes  and  a  clear,  clean 
complexion. 

They'd  have  seen  a  young  man  in 
love. 

He  turned  from  the  avenue  into 
the  street  on  which  he  lived.  The 
gale  snapped  at  him  without  really 
touching  him.  He  paused  in  front 
of  a  florist  shop.  He  looked  through 
the  frosted  window  to  the  refriger- 
ator in  the  rear  where  the  rarer  and 
more  delicate  flowers  were  kept.  On 
impulse,  he  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  inside.  The  warm,  fragrant 
air  of  the  shop  enclosed  him  like  a 
caress,  and  a  thin,  pleasant  little 
man  came  forward  to  inquire  what 
he  wanted. 

He  ordered  an  orchid  corsage — 
one  orchid — without  asking  the 
price.  It'd  be  expensive,  sure,  and  he 
wasn't  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
extravagance.  But  this  was  an  extra 
special  evening. 

Clarice  and  an  orchid.  They  be- 
longed together.  They  were  both 
glamorous.  No  other  flower  could 
so  well  set  off  her  blonde  beauty. 
Just   looking  at   the  blossom,  Tony 


Williams   knew    that    this    was    the 
final,  perfect  touch. 

The  florist  finished  his  job  and 
handed  Tony  a  gold-and-green  cel- 
lophane box.  The  corsage  rested 
daintily  inside  on  its  bed  of  tissue. 
He'd  enjoy  giving  it  to  Clarice  when 
he  called  for  her:  It  would  bolster 
his  pride  and  his  confidence.  Maybe 
she  was  accustomed  to  receiving 
such  attentions,  but  he  was  not  used 
to  giving  them. 

He  turned  in  at  his  apartment 
house,  went  up  to  the  third  floor  ini 
the  automatic  elevator,  and  let  him- 
self into  his  one-room-and-kitchen- 
ette.  He  placed  the  cellophane  box' 
on  the  gateleg  table. 

He  whistled  gaily  as  he  stripped 
off  his  clothes,  shaved  and  showered. 
He  came  out  of  the  bathroom  and 
once  again  looked  at  the  corsage. 
"Lucky  orchid,"  he  said  aloud. 
"She'll  make  you  look  lovely." 

The  telephone  rang.  He  picked  up 
the  receiver  and  said,  "Hello." 

"Tony?" 

No  mistaking  that  voice.  "Clarice," 
he  said. 

"I've    been    calling    and    calling, 

ony  .  .  . 

"Just  got  in  a  little  while  ago. 
Then  I  took  a  shower.  I  didn't  hear 
the  'phone."  He  was  smiling  with 
the  fatuousness  of  a  young  man  very 
much  in  love.  "All  set  for  tonight3" 

Her   voice   was   as   cold   and    im- 
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personal  as  the  wind  which  knifed 
through  the  street  outside.  "That's 
what  I've  been  calling  you  about.  I'm 
afraid  I  have  to  disappoint  you." 

It  took  only  that  instant  to  rob 
him  of  his  elation.  He  said,  "Why, 
Clarice?  Something  wrong?" 

She  could  have  dissembled,  but 
that  wasn't  Clarice's  way:  certainly 
not  with  a  young  man  who  wasn't 
important.  She  said,  "Something 
came  up  late  this  afternoon  .  .  ." 

He  spoke  intuitively.  "Some  thing 
or  somebody?" 

"Somebody,  if  you  must  know.  He 
was  insistent,  and — " 

"Is  that  fair,  Clarice?  To  break  a 
date  with  me  just  because  another 
man  asks  you  .  .  ." 

"I'll  go  with  you  another  night," 
she  answered  coolly. 

"Another  night  wouldn't  be  as 
good  as  tonight." 

"It'll  have  to  do.  I'm  sorry."  The 
way  she  said  "I'm  sorry"  meant  that 
she  wasn't  sorry  at  all:  merely  an- 
noyed. 

"Look,  Clarice,"  he  said  with  a 
firmness  and  dignity  which  surprised 
him,  "I've  waited  a  long  time  for 
this:  Just  to  have  an  evening  alone 
with  you.  It  has  meant  something 
special." 

"You're  talking  like  a  schoolboy." 

"If  you  had  a  good  excuse  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  need  excuses.  I  simpb 
have  other  plans  for  tonight.  If  you 
want  to  make  it  some  other  time  .  .  ." 

"I  won't,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Have  it  your  own  way.  You're 
acting  like  a  child,  and  I  don't  like 
children." 

He  didn't  say  anything.  He  waited 
silently  until  he  heard  the  'phone 
click  at  her  end. 

So  that  was  that.  It  was  much 
more  than  that.  Because  this  evening 
had  meant  so  terribly  much  to  him. 
he  was  more  aware  of  her  brutality; 
he  was  able  to  see  things  he'd  never 
seen  before. 

His  eyes  moved  to  the  cellophane 
box.  Same  orchid,  same  ribbon,  same 
box,  same  pin.  But  it  was  different. 

It  still  reminded  him  of  Clarice, 
Inn  his  perspective  had  changed. 
There  was  no  glamor  to  the  orchid 
now.  It  had  In-come  tawdry,  a  flam- 
boyant decoration  which  had  been 
intended  lor  a  tawdry,  flamboyant 
girl.  He  didn't  know  whether  he 
hated  the  orchid  because  he  sudden 
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ly  had  come  to  hate  Clarice,  or 
whether  it  was  the  other  way  around. 
All  he  knew  for  sure  was  that  he 
didn't  want  any  more  of  either. 

As  he  dressed,  he  felt  more  of 
anger  than  of  disappointment.  He 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  orchid,  to 
free  himself  from  this  symbol  of 
Clarice.  He  knew  now  that  he 
wasn't  in  love  with  her,  that  he 
never  had  been,  really.  He'd  been  in 
love  with  a  person  who  didn't  exist. 

He  put  on  his  overcoat  and  went 
downstairs,  carrying  the  cellophane 
box  under  his  arm.  As  he  stepped 
into  the  street,  the  arctic  wind  bit 
into  him  and  he  shivered. 

He  felt  a  trifle  silly  standing  there 
with  the  corsage  under  his  arm.  He 
had  no  idea  what  he  meant  to  do 
with  it.  To  walk  up  to  somebody, 
in  the  midst  of  a  blizzard,  and  to 
say,  "Would  you  like  an  orchid?"  It 
was  absurd.  He  decided  to  throw  it 
into  the  gutter.  He  moved  to  the 
curb,  and  then  he  saw  Johnny  wheel- 
ing himself  down  the  street. 

That  got  him.  Johnny  Conley, 
who  had  been  in  a  wheel  chair  since 
his  return  from  Italy  in  1944;  Johnny 
Conley,  who  had  a  little  newspaper 
and  magazine  stand  near  the  subway 
kiosk;  Johnny  Conley,  who  must 
once  have  been  a  rollicking  giant  of 
a  man. 

Watching  Johnny  propelling  his 
wheel  chair  laboriously  through  the 
snow  and  wind  did  things  to  Tony 
Williams.  Johnny  was  headed  home, 
to  the  little  apartment  where  he 
lived  with  his  wife.  They  got  along 
somehow:  government  pension, 
Johnny's  newspaper  stand,  Mary's 
job  in  a  store.  You  never  really  asked 
questions.  This  was  New  York;  you 
knew  people  only  as  you  saw  them 
— without  bothering  your  head  or 
your  heart  about  how  they  lived, 
what  they  thought,  or  about  the 
fabric  of  their  dreams. 

Tony  waited  until  the  wheel  chair 
came  close.  Then  he  said,  "Need  a 
hand,  Johnny?" 

"Naah!  I'm  doing  fine." 

"Snow's  getting  deep." 

"You  ain't  kidding.  Tomorrow  I'll 
break  out  my  reindeers." 

Tony  looked  down  at  the  cello- 
phane box  with  the  orchid  corsage. 
He  said  awkwardly,  "Look,  I'm  in  a 
spot.  Had  a  date  for  tonight,  but 
it  blew  up.  I'm  stuck  with  an  orchid. 
You  got  any  use  for  it?" 
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Johnny  hesitated,  and  Tony  un- 
derstood. "Listen,  fella,"  he  said. 
"I'm  not  trying  to  sell  it  to  you.  I 
want  to  give  it  away."  He  laughed. 
"I'd  look  cute  going  out  to  dinner 
with  an  orchid  in  my  lapel." 

The  man  in  the  wheel  chair  said, 
"Well,  if  it's  just  something  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  .  .  ." 

Tony  put  it  in  his  lap.  "You've 
done  me  a  favor,  Johnny.  Now  how 
about  me  pushing  you  home?" 

"Nope.  Thanks,  though."  Johnny's 
voice  was  gentle.  "And  thanks  for 
this.  The  wife  will  get  a  bang  out 
of  it." 

Once  more  Johnny  started  his 
slow,  brave  progress  down  the  street. 
It  was  tough  going,  with  the  snow, 
the  ice  and  the  wind.  Crazy  thing, 
life.  Why,  the  guy  had  actually 
looked  happy  when  he'd  got  the 
orchid.  He'd  looked  like  Tony  had 
been  feeling  an  hour  previously,  like 
a  man  in  love. 
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.ARY  CONLEY  raised  her  head 
and   listened   to   the   storm   outside. 

There  was  a  window  just  above 
the  sink,  and  on  the  sill  Mary  could 
see  the  snow  piled  in  a  line  which 
slanted  upward  from  left  to  right, 
like  a  graph. 

She  had  prepared  braised  short 
ribs  for  Johnny  tonight.  He  was 
very  fond  of  them,  and  they  were 
inexpensive.  A  jar  of  horseradish  was 
already  on  the  little  table  in  the 
corner  of  the  combined  bed-sitting 
room.  She  had  cooked  potatoes  and 
fixed  a  bread  pudding  (from  a  loaf 
of  stale  bread)  for  dessert.  There 
was  coffee,  of  course.  Johnny  would 
be  needing  something  hot  when  he 
got  home. 

She  turned  the  gas  low,  went  into 
the  other  room,  and  dropped  into 
a  chair.  She  was  tired.  All  day  on 
her  feet,  clerking.  Home  in  a 
crowded  bus,  then  the  job  of  clean- 
ing up  and  fixing  dinner. 

She  sat  waiting  for  Johnny,  but 
she  couldn't  relax.  The  storm 
sounded  pretty  bad.  Johnny  was 
later  than  usual.  Maybe  he  was  hav- 
ing trouble  wheeling  himself  home. 
Her  instinct  was  to  go  after  him,  but 
she  knew  he  would  resent  that. 
There  wasn't  too  much  he  could  do 
for  himself,  but  he  handled  his 
wheel  chair  expertly  .  .  .  with  a  cer- 
tain pride,  even. 


So  she  leaned  back  in  the  chair 
once  more,  and  waited  and  wondered 
and  worried.  She  had  time  to  study 
the  apartment  .  .  .  she  could  see  all 
of  it  from  where  she  sat.  Yes,  one  of 
these  days  they'd  get  the  new  cur- 
tains they  wanted,  maybe  a  nice 
picture  to  hang  over  that  crack  in 
the  plaster. 

Another  fifteen  minutes  passed  and 
Mary  had  just  about  determined  to 
go  after  Johnny  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not,  when  she  heard  the  sound 
of  his  wheel  chair  in  the  hallway. 
She  went  into  the  kitchen  and  turned 
the  gas  a  little  higher  so  that  they 
could  have  dinner  just  as  soon  as 
Johnny  washed  up. 

She  heard  the  door  open  and  close. 
She  called  a  greeting  and  said  she'd 
have  dinner  ready  in  just  a  minute. 

She  walked  into  the  room,  bearing  < 
the  platter  with  the  braised  short 
ribs.  He  was  sitting  in  his  wheel 
chair,  near  the  table,  and  he  was 
grinning  broadly.  "Hi,  Beautiful!" 
he  said.  "What's  for  tonight?" 

She  showed  him  the  contents  ofj 
the  platter  as  she  bent  to  kiss  him. 
He  reached  up  one  strong  hand  and 
locked  it  back  of  her  head.  His  lips 
had  a  tingling  urgency  to  which 
she  responded  with  an  eagerness 
which  surprised  her.  Che  pulled  away 
from  him  finally,  her  face  flushed. 
"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Mr.  Conley?"  she  asked. 

"I  certainly  am  not.  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  the  gal  who  cooks  short 
ribs  for  me." 

She    turned    to    go    back    to    thei 
kitchen.    "Pretty    cold    out,    isn't    it, 
Johnny?" 

"Not  too  bad.  Just  a  lot  of  wind 
and  snow  and  low  temperature." 

She  caught  the  gay  note  in  his 
voice.  He  looked  like  he'd  been  up 
to  some  mischief,  and  didn't  care  how 
soon  he  got  caught.  She  said,  "What 
is  it,  Johnny?" 

"What's  what?" 

"You've  got  something  on  your 
mind." 

His  grin  broadened.  "If  you  ever 
used  those  two  lovely  eyes  .  .  ." 

It  was  then  that  she  saw  the  cello- 
phane box  on  the  end  table  next  to 
the  tattered  couch.  Her  eyes  lighted, 
her  lips  parted  and  she  said,  "Oh! 
Johnny!  You  didn't!" 

He  said  nothing:  just  sat  there 
and  watched  her. 

She  was  transfigured,  and  awed. 
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"An  orchid,  Johnny!  The  first  orchid 
I've  ever  had!" 

Her  fingers  trembled  as  she  untied 
the  ribbon  on  the  box  and  lifted  the 
lid.  She  handled  the  corsage  as 
though  fearful  it  might  fall  to  pieces, 
destroying  a  happiness  greater  than 
any  she  had  known  in  years. 

"Don't  scold  me  for  being  ex- 
travagant," he  was  saying.  "A  guy 
gave  it  to  me.  And  I  thought  .  .  ." 

She  flung  herself  at  him,  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again.  She  got 
a  glass   from   the   kitchen,   put   the 


corsage  in  it,  and  placed  it  in  the 
middle  of  their  dining  table. 

"I — I've  always  heard  it's  better  not 
to  use  water,  Johnny.  They  last 
longer.  Oh!  it's  so  beautiful  .  .  .  and 
you're  so  wonderful  .  .  ." 

"Hey!"  he  said  sternly.  "Wait  a 
minute.  You're  not  supposed  to  cry." 

She  shook  the  tears  of  happiness 
away.  She  brought  in  the  rest  of  the 
dinner  and  seated  herself  across  the 
table  from  her  husband. 

The  storm  outside  sounded  far 
away.  The  apartment  was  no  longer 


drab.  They  beamed  at  each  other 
across  the  table,  their  eyes  meeting 
over  the  orchid. 

It  was  the  same  orchid:  the  orchid 
which  had  looked  glamorous  earlier 
in  the  night  when  it  had  been  in- 
tended for  a  girl  who  was  supposed 
to  be  glamorous;  the  orchid  which 
had  looked  tawdry  when  it  became 
obvious  that  the  girl  who  might 
have  worn  it  was  tawdry. 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  orchid.  But 
here  in  this  apartment — with  these 
people — it  was  warm  and  wholesome. 
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A  real-life  story  from  the  frozen  Northland: 


fToday  is  Sunday' 


w, 


HEN  I  GOT  up  that  Sunday 
morning,  the  furthest  thing  from  my 
mind  was  that  I  might  go  to  church. 
Our  small  camp,  a  lonely  cluster  of 
snowhouses  set  like  white  beehives 
in  that  polar  wilderness,  was  on  the 
southeastern  tip  of  Victoria  Island. 
We  were  an  hour's  flying  time  above 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  there  wasn't 
a  place  of  worship  within  500  miles. 

Once  away  from  the  warmth  of  my 
sleeping  bag,  I  dressed  quickly  under 
the  igloo's  low  dome.  Outside,  the 
February  morning  was  still  dark 
asleep.  A  broach  of  stars  was  pinned 
low  in  the  west.  A  cuff  of  wind,  solid 
with  cold,  slapped  my  face  so  that  I 
flung  my  mittened  hand  to  the  bruise. 
As  I  stumbled  toward  the  snow- 
banked  shelter  where  Luke  Kolla, 
our  young  Eskimo  scout,  slept,  the 
sled-dogs  moved  uneasily  on  their 
chains  and  whined  bad-temperedly. 
The  rest  of  the  camp  was  still  quiet. 

I  groped  my  way  in  the  chilly 
blackness  down  the  snow  tunnel  that 
burrowed  to  Luke's  door.  He  wak- 
ened at  once,  lit  a  lantern,  and  smiled 
a  good  morning  at  me.  Then  he 
wriggled  back  down  into  the  friend- 
liness of  his  bedroll  where  his  eyes 
rose  like  two  black  moons  above  the 
rim  of  blanket. 

"Today,"  he  said,  fitting  the  word 
to  his  tongue  as  if  it  were  something 
that   might    pinch,   "what?" 

He  saw  that  I  didn't  understand. 
He  tried  again  from  his  limited  sup- 
ply of  English.  "What — today?" 

Knowing  that  the  calendar  date 
would  mean  nothing  to  him,  I  an- 
swered, "Today  is  Sunday." 

"Yes?"  He  rose  on  one  elbow  so 
that  I  could  see  his  undershirt  was 
swarthy  from  months  of  wear.  He 
pointed  upward  to  the  canvas  peak 
of  the  shelter  and  made  a  circular 
gesture    that    took    in    the    heavens. 
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"Sunday — God."  Delight  ran  across 
his  whole  face  as  he  smiled.  "God," 
he  repeated,  speaking  more  to  him- 
self than  to  me. 

Squirming  around  on  his  belly,  he 
reached  for  a  canvas  war-bag,  then 
dug  around  in  its  insides.  An  extra 
package  of  cigarettes  came  out  first, 
and  then  a  spare  pair  of  socks,  some 
fur  mitts,  and  a  bone-fitted  blade. 
Finally  with  an  air  of  triumph  and 
reward,  he  drew  out  a  book — then 
got  up  and  handed  it  to  me. 

It  was  a  battered,  much-used 
volume  in  a  shabby  fire-scorched 
maroon  binding  and  its  pages  were 
loose.  But  Luke  handed  it  to  me  as 
if  it  were  of  tremendous  value.  It 
was  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut's  Story  of 
The  Bible. 

"Church,"  he  said  with  a  gesture 
that  embraced  us  both.  "God.  Him 
every   place." 

Obviously  he  wished  to  share  his 
faith  with  me.  Perhaps  he  even 
wished  to  instruct  me  in  a  matter 
of  fact  that  might  have  escaped  my 
observation.  Luke  had  seen  plenty 
of  white  men  in  this  part  of  the 
world:  he  was  taking  no  chances, 
theologically  or  otherwise,  with  my 
ignorance. 

When  I  smiled  my  praise  of  Dr. 
Hurlbut's  volume,  Luke's  nimble 
hands  went  flying  through  its  pages 
with  the  same  sureness  he  would 
hitch  his  dogs  to  a  %pmati\  or  fish 
through  the  ice  for  Arctic  char.  He 
stopped  at  Leinweber's  illustration 
of  Daniel  surrounded  by  four  lions. 

Luke  Kolla  had  never  seen  a  lion, 
of  course,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
image  of  King  Darius  he  could  con- 
jure out  of  his  barren  and  punish- 
ing existence.  But  Luke's  bronze 
face  made  plain  his  disapproval  of 
the  men  who  stirred  up  trouble  for 
Daniel. 


By  Robert  Christie 


"No  good,"  he  said,  threatening 
the  page  with  his  fist.  "No  good 
mens." 

The  lions  truly  fascinated  him. 
Luke  came  of  a  hunting  people 
and  he  knew  any  truce  between  men 
and  wild  game  is  likely  to  show  its 
patches.  I  think  he  regarded  the: 
lions  as  rather  peculiar-looking  polari 
bears — but  bears,  and  not  the  kind 
of  company  a  wise  Eskimo  would 
choose  to  be  locked  up  with.  Only 
a  very  powerful  shaman — or,  eveqj 
better  still,  a  man  under  divine  pro- 
tection— could  get  away  unscathed 
from  such  appalling  risk. 

"Dan,"  he  said,  tapping  the  page. 
"Not  kill."  He  gestured  as  if  it  were 
quite  possible  to  reach  out  and  touch 
the  Almighty.  "God  save." 

Luke  well  understood  how  merci- 
less great  animals  can  be.  It  was  a. 
tremendous  adventure  story  to  him, 
and  he  keenly  felt  the  undertone  of 
suspense  and  menace.  But  Luke 
Kolla  also  \new — as  he  knew  where 
he  could  trap  the  Arctic  blue  fox — 
that  Daniel's  faith  in  God  had 
brought  him  to  safety.  And  that  faith, 
kindled  by  some  itinerant  Protestant 
missionary,  had  become,  firmly  and 
without  question  or  reservation, 
Luke's  as  well. 

Luke  interrupted  ouf  informal 
order  of  service  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  cigarette.  Then,  using  his 
cigarette  as  a  conductor  does  a  baton, 
he  began  to  sing.  The  words  them- 
selves were  strange,  but  the  tune  was 
unmistakable — summoning  with  a 
rush  of  memory  a  small  church  and 
earliest  boyhood.  Luke  was  singing, 
verse  after  verse,  "Stand  up,  stand 
up  for  Jesus,  ye  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
— "  He  sang  with  fidelity  and  gusto. 

When  he  finished,  he  took  up  his 
Hurlbut  once  more.  Now  I  knew 
why  so  many  pages  were  loose :  Luke 
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Lu\e  pointed  upward  and  made  a  circular  gesture  that  too\  in  the  heavens. 


flipped  its  leaves  as  if  he  could  barely 
contain  his  impatience  until  he  found 
whatever  he  was  seeking.  He  grunted 
with  real  satisfaction  whenever  he 
did. 

"Devil,"  Luke  said,  his  brown 
forefinger  tracing  with  repugnance 
the  artist's  conception  of  a  reptilian- 
looking  Satan.  He  shuddered.  His 
loathing  may  have  been  in  some  way 
related  to  the  primitive  horror  of 
spirits  that  lurk  to  seize  and  carry 
men  to  their  eternal  destruction. 
"Bad-bad!" 

I  wondered  how  Luke  would  ex- 
plain the  story  of  Christ's  temptation 
in  the  wilderness.  What  bridge  would 
he  use  to  get  across  the  chasm  of 
language  that  separated  us?  I  needn't 
have  worried.  Like  so  many  of  his 
•people,  he  was  a  gifted,  lucid,  and 
original   pantomimist. 

His  moving  finger  stopped  gently 
on  Leinweber's  painting  ol  Christ 
rejecting  the  temptation  ol  turning 
stones  into  bread.  "Good,"  Luke- 
said,  beaming  with  approval.  And 
then,  as  his  eyes  flicked  back  to  the 
tempter,  he  scowled  savagely.  He 
wanted  me  to  understand  that  this 
was   .1   contest    between   Good   and 
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Evil.  I  was  his  friend.  It  would  never 
do  for  me  to  enlist  on  the  wrong 
side. 

I  smiled  at  him,  hoping  to  com- 
municate that  his  views  were  the 
same  as  mine. 

Fitting  his  hands  palms  together, 
he  tilted  his  head  so  that  it  rested 
on  them  as  if  they  were  a  pillow. 
Then  he  closed  his  eyes.  Not  until 
he  again  straightened  up,  slowly 
closing  and  opening  both  hands  four 
times,  did  it  dawn  on  me  what  Luke 
was  trying  to  convey.  Then  I  had  it. 
The  head  to  one  side  meant  sleep — 
the  two  hands  hinged  open  and  shut 
four  times  tallied  40.  Ah,  40  sleeps! 
Luke  was  describing  the  40  days 
alone  in  the  desert! 

Then  Luke  looked  faint,  his  lashes 
sagged  wearily  and,  throwing  back 
his  blankets  so  that  1  could  sec  he- 
had  pulled  his  stomach  shallow,  be- 
lli Id  it  in  a  recognizable  imitation 
of  agony.  He  shook  his  head  slowly 
as  il  in  commiseration  with  the  starv- 
ing man  who  was  greater  than  his 
temptation. 

As  1  marvelled  at  the  clarity  of 
this  21  u. ii  old's  understanding  and 
his  honesty  of  percept  ion,  I   recalled 


that  the  Eskimo  knows  the  belly- 
pinching  horror  of  hunger.  Shifts  in 
the  wildlife  population  can  leave  him 
starving  this  winter  in  what  last  year 
was  a  land  of  plenty.  Then  man  and 
family  may  travel  weeks  without 
sighting  even  an  Arctic  hare.  Tragedy 
may  come  after  they  have  eaten  their 
last  sled-dog. 

Another  cup  of  coffee  revived 
Luke.  It  seemed  to  remind  him  that 
after  many  trials  there  can  be 
triumph.  The  natural  sunniness  of 
his  face  returned  and  he  continued 
with  his  tale  of  victory — the  old,  old 
story  of  Good  overcoming  Evil — a 
story  that  somehow  stays  fresh  for 
all  people  everywhere.  Luke  himself 
was  enchanted  by  it. 

"Father,"  he  said,  opening  his 
mouth  and  feeding  himself  in 
pantomime.  "Father  give." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say  then 
■ — even  had  I  been  capable  of  saying 
it.  Like  many  of  my  generation,  I 
have  got  out  of  the  habit  of  regu- 
larly going  to  church.  And  yet  here 
was  a  Stone  Age  man  who  felt — and 
was  able  to  convey — the  majesty  and 
power  of  faith.  Here,  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  it  would  be  easy  to 
treat  Sunday  as  just  another  day, 
Luke,  to  whom  our  calendar  remains 
a  mystery,  set  it  aside  for  worship. 
He  did  not  need  any  of  the  outward 
trappings  we  "civilized"  people  as- 
sociate with  the  utterance  of  our 
religion.  But  he  did  possess  two 
things  without  which  all  the  rest  are 
meaningless,  complete  trust  and  an 
attitude  of  devotion. 

"God  is  everywhere,"  he  had  said 
with  a  child's  simplicity  and  a  child's 
belief.  Whatever  happened  to  him  in 
that  lonely  land  of  the  high  North. 
he  could  never  be  absolutely  deserted 
as  long  as  that  were  true. 

Perhaps  in  the  shuffle  and  scramble 
of  life  1  had  forgotten  that.  Luke 
Kolla,  in  that  remote,  austere  ami 
unlikely  place,  had  again  reminded 
me,  quite  unforgettably,  of  its  truth. 

Not  meaning  to,  hardly  intending 
that  I  should,  I  had  worshiped  that 
Sunday  as  surely  as  il  I  had  stepped 
through  the  doors  ol  a  great  church. 
Feeling  this,  1  was  unable  to  shake 
tin-  usages  ol  civilization.  The  collec 
lion    was   one   dollar. 

\I\  preachei  grinned  at  me  then 
and,  happily,  we  two  had  another 
cup  ol  coffee. 
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Midmonth  Powwow 


YES 


N< 


OW  THERE  are  some  Chris- 
tians who  take  the  pacifist  position. 
I  myself  am  one  of  them,  and  I 
confess  that  I  became  a  pacifist  on 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour 
that  I  consciously  became  a  Christian. 
For  such  people  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  their  position  in  the 
matter  of  atomic  bombs.  These  are 
evil  things,  whose  production  and 
use  is  a  denial  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  act  in  men's  hearts, 
and  a  refusal  to  face  the  implications 
of  Christ's  way  of  love  in  20th-cen- 
tury conditions.  Therefore  there  must 
be  no  demonstrations  of  their  efficacy 
and  power.  This  is  an  absolute  an- 
swer which  admits  no  further  dis- 
cussion. 

But  there  are  others — the  majority 
of  Christians — who  cannot  come  to 
the  difficult  issue  of  peace  and  war 
with  so  sure  a  mind.  I  believe  that  if 
they  know  enough  of  the  facts,  such 
people  ought  to  conclude,  both  on 
the  grounds  of  practical  politics  and 
also  on  the  grounds  of  Christian 
conviction,  that  not  only  are  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  continuing 
these  atomic  tests  unconvincing,  but 
the  arguments  against  them  are 
strong.  Let  us  consider  these  matters 
in  turn. 
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First,  what  are  the  official  reasons 
for  further  bomb  explosions?  They 
are  twofold:  1)  that  in  view  of  the 
Russian  possession  of  such  bombs, 
we  must  keep  our  lead  by  testing 
new  devices  for  attack  and  for  de- 
fense; 2)  that  such  demonstrations 
are  a  clear  warning  to  any  possible 
enemies  that  the  nations  of  the  West 
have  plenty  of  destructive  power 
which  they  could  bring  into  opera- 
tion if  need  be. 

Neither  of  these  reasons  convinces 
me.  To  begin  with,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  both  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  already  possess  a  large 
enough  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons 
to  obliterate  all  the  main  centers  of 
communication  in  all  the  major 
countries  of  the  world,  and  such 
that  the  poisonous  products  of  the 
explosions  would  make  practically 
all  life  of  any  kind  whatever  impos- 
sible over  a  large  part  of  the  earth's 
surface.  President  Eisenhower  and 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  have  both 
practically  admitted  this. 

There  is  no  point,  therefore,  in 
building  more  atomic  bombs,  nor  in 
improving  them  by  increasing  the 
area  of  devastation  for  each  one  of 
them.  We  have  already  reached  a 
size  such  that  one  bomb  can  do  as 


much  damage  as  all  the  conventional 
type  bombs  dropped  on  London  in 
World  War  II.  Why  then  do  we 
need  to  make  yet  more? 

And  second,  we  do  not  really  in- 
tend ever  to  use  these  bombs.  For 
we  know  that  if  either  country  once 
starts  an  atomic  war,  the  other  coun- 
try is  sure  to  retaliate,  and  nothing 
but  massive  and  appalling  devastation 
would  result.  There  will  be  no  win- 
ners of  an  atomic  war,  but  only 
losers. 

If  we  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
things,  then  we  do  no  good  by  dem- 
onstrating to  other  countries  just  how 
many  of  them  we  possess,  and  how 
destructive  they  are.  For  all  the  world 
knows  this,  and  one  day  our  bluff 
might  be  called. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  which 
the  Christian  can  bring  forward  in 
favor  of  abolishing  any  more  bomb 
demonstrations.  These  are  (a)  the 
way  to  make  peace,  and  (b)  the 
genetic  dangers  of  all  atomic  explo- 
sions. 

The  making  of  peace  is  not  easy. 
As  H.  G.  Wells  put  it  in  one  of  his 
novels:  "Making  permanent  peace  is 
a  huge,  heavy,  complex,  distressful 
task  of  mental  engineering."  There 
certainly  are  vast  problems,  of  goods 
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and  energy  and  population,  which 
will  need  to  be  settled  before  any 
peace  is  permanent.  Many  of  these 
problems  could  be  solved  now,  if  we 
had  the  right  mode  of  approach. 

Peace,  as  the  Christian  knows,  is 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  it  is 
the  result  of  an  attitude  of  mind,  in 
which  Christian  love  and  charity  and 
confidence  can  play  a  notable  part. 
Every  one  of  these  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  demonstration  of  more 
bomb  explosions.  What  confidence  in 
the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  West 
can  we  expect  our  friends  in  Russia 
to  have  if  we  offer  them  the  right 
land  of  fellowship  and  with  our  left 
hand  we  practice  more  and  more 
devilish  means  of  destruction? 

If  we  have  doubts  about  these 
jombs,  let  us  remember  that  Ein- 
stein, in  a  conversation  shortly  before 
the  end  of  his  life,  said,  "I  made 
one  great  mistake  when  I  signed  the 
etter  to  President  Roosevelt  recom- 
mending that  atomic  bombs  be 
made."  And  let  us  be  ashamed  that 
1  non-Christian  has  to  show  Chris- 
tians what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  sin. 

We  can  now  have  a  look  at  the 
genetic   dangers    involved    in    bomb 
explosions.  Here  the  essentials  may 
je  very  briefly  put,  even  though  our 
detailed  knowledge  of  certain  "nu- 
merical  magnitude"    is    still    not   as 
:omplete  as  we  should  like.  It  is  uni- 
versally   agreed    that    many    of    our 
)hysical   and   mental   characteristics, 
uch  as  height,  color  of  hair,  resist- 
ance  to   disease,   are   almost    wholly 
letermined    by    hereditary     factors. 
VIost    biologists    further    agree   that 
hose  hereditary  factors  are  held  in 
i   large  number  of  genes — some  10 
o  20  thousand  for  us  humans. 
From   time  to  time  one  of  these 
,  .jencs  is  altered  or  modified  in  some 
■way.  We  say   that   a   mutation   has 
■rccurrcd.  However,  expert  geneticists 
■have  shown  convincingly  that   it   is 
■highly    dangerous    to    have    a    large 
•number  of  mutations  occurring  in  a 
ihort   space  ol   time. 
Now  a  certain   number  of  tnuta- 
1  ions  are  always  occurring  naturally, 
I'ind  we  can  do  nothing  about  them, 
cosmic    radiation,    which    comes    to 
■his  earth  from  outer  space,  is  one 
fcf    the    most     effective    agents     lor 
l'fhose   mutations.   So   are   heat,   and 
;  Certain  types  of  chemicals  (e.g.,  poi- 


sonous mustard  gas)  and  so  also  is 
radiation  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  this  latter  possibility  that  con- 
cerns us  here.  For  every  time  that 
we  explode  an  atomic  bomb,  we  in- 
crease the  amount  of  this  background 
radiation.  In  some  part  of  the  world 
this  background  is  already  doubled. 
Occasionally  a  large  increase  may 
occur  rapidly.  Thus  after  a  single 
bomb  explosion  in  Nevada,  rain 
which  fell  on  the  cities  of  Albany 
and  Troy  added  to  every  person  there 
approximately  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  total  dosage  which  the  biolo- 
gists warn  us  is  dangerous. 

This  radioactive  radiation  which 
follows  an  explosion  dies  away  very 
slowly,  over  many  years,  so  that  we 
are  daily  accumulating  more  radia- 
tion effects  as  long  as  we  live.  Every 
explosion  adds  to  this,  and  since 
much  of  the  product  of  an  explosion 
is  in  the  form  of  tiny  dust  particles, 
which  go  high  into  the  atmosphere 
carrying  the  radioactivity  with  them, 
and  very  gradually  settle  on  the  earth 
almost  uniformly,  this  danger  cannot 
be  localized. 

Even  now,  Professor  Muller  and 
others  have  estimated  that  within 
the  next  three  generations  we  shall 
already  have  maimed  or  destroyed 
some  30,000  human  beings;  and  the 
maximum  effect  due  to  these  explo- 
sions will  not  be  experienced  until 
something  like  the  tenth  generation. 
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HIS  FIGURE  of  30,000  is  prob- 
ably a  conservative  one.  Thus  Profes- 
sor J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  the  British 
geneticist,  has  calculated  that  the 
amount  of  radiation  already  received : 

"would  be  responsible  for  nearly  hall 
a  million  deaths,  of  which  perhaps 
15,000  would  be  amongst  descendants 
of  the  people  of  Britain.  Calculations 
suggest  that  a  few  hundred  of  these 
extra  deaths  will  occur  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. The  frequency  will  then  I  all 
off,  but  begin  to  rise  again  in  a  century 
or  so,  when  marriages  between  cousins 
descended  from  the  same  person  alive 
today  will  become  common.  About  halt 
the  deaths  will  take  place  in  the  next 
5,000  years,  but  some  may  be  put  oil  lor 
100,000  years.  Hut  many  ol  diem  would 
probably  be  deaths  in  early  embryonic 
life,  not  even  causing  a  painful  mis 
carriage.  And  the  actual  number  ol 
deaths  shortly  before  birth,  at  birth,  01 
in  early  youth,  might  be  as  leu  as 
50,000  or  even   less." 


It  is  clear  that  too  great  a  reliance 
cannot  be  put  in  any  detailed  figures 
of  this  sort.  But  if  the  sins  of  the 
parents  are  thus  to  be  visited  upon 
the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
then  it  is  surely  time  that  someone 
cried:  Halt! 

The  Christian  does  not  live  en- 
tirely in  the  present;  in  some  sense 
he  looks  out  upon  the  whole 
panorama  of  time,  and  his  responsi- 
bilities accompany  his  gaze.  We 
cannot  abdicate  our  role  here  and 
leave  the  decision  to  scientists,  splen- 
did as  their  tradition  undoubtedly 
is;  nor  to  politicians,  or  statesmen, 
or  anyone  else. 

The  little  limerick  which  we  some- 
times quote  in  Britain: 

There  was  a  young  girl  from  a  Mission, 

Who  was  seized  by  a  dreadful  suspicion 

That  original  sin 

Didn't  m utter  a  pin 

For   the   era   oj    nuclear   fission 

describes  a  wholly  unnecessary  fear 
on  the  young  girl's  part.  The  great 
and  searching  questions  bound  up 
with  our  nuclear  knowledge  admit 
of  no  easy  solutions,  certainly  none 
that  are  not  at  rock  bottom  religious. 

It  therefore  behooves  those  of  us 
who  call  ourselves  Christians  to  rec- 
ognize the  religious  nature  even  of 
such  a  matter  as  atomic  bomb  ex- 
plosions and  firmly  to  resist  any 
attempt  by  politicians  or  others  to 
persuade  us  of  their  pragmatic  value. 

Yet  we  cannot  stop  here.  For  mere- 
ly to  cease  from  further  test  explo- 
sions is  at  best  merely  a  first  step  to 
peace;  and  to  make  one  step  without 
following  it  up  with  others  may  even 
do  harm. 

I  believe  that  unless  the  cessation 
of  tests  is  accepted  as  the  first  stage 
in  some  positive  policy,  it  will  be 
largely  ineffective.  Now  the  wonder 
of  our  present  situation  is  just  this— 
that  if  we  so  desire,  we  may  make 
the  conversion  ol  our  poliq  away 
from  bomb  development  the  basis  ol 
a  huge  attack  on  the  needs  ol  much 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
undeveloped  count  ties.  For  thes< 
countries  need  the  power  which 
comes  from  the  atom,  and  il  then 
civilization  is  to  develop,  they  ulx\\ 
it  quickly. 

This  is  why  President  Eisenhower's 
gill  ol  uranium  and  the  policy  ol 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  has  seemed  to 
some  ol    us  a   possible  beginning   Eoi 
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the  most  magnificent  world  project 
that  has  ever  happened.  Let  us  press 
it  forward,  and  share  gladly  with  all 
other  countries,  not  excluding  Russia. 
Let  us  dream  great  dreams:  of 
the  evaporation  of  sea  water  to  irri- 
gate Central  Australia;  of  the  blast- 
ing: of  mountains  to  water  those 
desert  areas  of  the  United  States:  of 


BAN  BIG-SCALE  BOMB   TESTS? 


NO 


O  HOULD  FREE  NATIONS  stop 
large-scale  tests  of  thermonuclear 
bombs?  A  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
world  as  it  is — not  pious  hopes  of 
what  it  should  be — is  the  basis  for  a 
categorical,  "No." 

The  reason  for  the  tests  is  not  just 
to  make  "a  bigger  bang,"  as  President 
Eisenhower  has  said,  but  human  wel- 
fare in  time  of  war  and  peace.  He 
stated  the  case  succinctly: 

"We  cannot  prove  wise  and  strong 
by  any  such  simple  device  as  suspend- 
ing unilaterally  our  H-bomb  tests. 
Our  atomic  knowledge  and  power 
have  forged  the  saving  shield  of  free- 
dom, and  the  future  use  and  control 
of  atomic  power  can  be  assured  not 
by  any  theatrical  gesture  but  only  by 
explicit  and  supervised  international 
agreements." 

The  President  voiced  the  opinion 
of  leading  scientists  and  statesmen 
when  he  declared  that  "research  with- 
out tests  is  perfectly  useless,  a  waste 
of  money,  and,  as  long  as  we  have  to 
do  it  [develop  and  perfect  nuclear 
weapons]  we  should  do  it  right,  the 
best  we  know  how." 

To  discontinue  tests  of  atomic 
weapons — be  they  bigger  or  smaller 
— or  the  improvement  of  any  other 
weapons  in  our  defense  arsenal  at  the 
present  stage  of  international  moral- 
ity could  be  tragic  for  the  free  world 
and  for  people  who  have  lost  their 

78 


the  changing  of  the  whole  climate  of 
Siberia;  of  the  development  of 
Antarctica  as  a  new  continent  that 
will  support  life  and  yield  its  share 
of  natural  mineral  products;  and  of 
the  upraising  of  the  standard  of  life 
of  millions  in  India  and  China  and 
the  Middle  East,  where  poverty 
lingers  and  hunger  destroys,  all  for 


the  lack  of  power  dedicated  to  the 
betterment  of  people  who  have  bene- 
fitted little  from  modern  technology. 
The  abolition  of  bomb  tests  could 
be  that  start  of  such  world-wide 
projects,  whose  ultimate  result  would 
be  a  unity  that  could  never  be  ac- 
quired except  by  trust  between  major 
powers — and  their  peoples. 


ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON  .  .  .  was  adviser 

and  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 

Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

under  chairmanship  of  Bernard  Baruch.  He 

served  with  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 

on  Atomic  Energy  and  was  a  member 

of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Conference  on 

Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  held 

at  Geneva  in  1955. 


freedom  and  hope  to  regain  it.  Un- 
happily, no  treaty  signed  in  the  past 
{vide  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  and 
League  of  Nations  Covenant)  or 
none  now  in  existence  (the  United 
Nations  Charter)  or  any  being  nego- 
tiated for  the  future  (proposed  non- 
aggression  and  limitation-of-arms 
agreements)  has  abolished  or  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  abolish  war. 

To  assure  the  liberties  and  rights 
that  make  life  worth  while  in  these 
days,  a  nation  must  be  strong,  and  to 
be  strong  realistically  means  to  have 
an  effective  superiority  of  armaments. 
In  any  global  clash  of  tomorrow,  no 
holds  will  be  barred,  no  rules  will  be 
observed,  no  type  of  weapons  will  be 
banned,  if  their  use  gives  assurance  of 
advantage  or  promise  of  victory.  That 
is  the  inescapable  fact  we  must  face. 

After  15  years  of  intensive  develop- 
ment, atomic  energy  is  still  in 
swaddling  clothes;  we  haven't  as  yet 
emerged  far  into  the  Atomic  Age.  To 
halt  studies  (and  H-bomb  experi- 
mentation constitutes  studies  in  more 
ways  than  one)  of  the  behavior  of 
the  atom  would  be  as  shortsighted 
as  it  would  have  been  to  quit  experi- 
ments with  airplanes  after  the  Wright 
brothers  had  proved  man  could  fly. 

"A  superior  weapon's  capability  is 
not  an  objective  which  can  be  once 
gained  and  thereafter  maintained  by 
no  further  effort,"  warns  Dr.  Harold 


S.  Vance  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Science  cannot  stand  still,  any  more 
than  it  can  turn  backward.  Because 
there  exists  the  possibility  that  forces 
God  has  revealed  to  man  for  his  bet- 
terment may  be  misused  is  no  reason 
why  these  forces  should  be  rejcted,  or 
not  developed.  Atomic  energy,  which 
was  first  loosed  to  produce  a  bomb, 
holds  fantastic  promise  of  service  to 
mankind — but  not  without  risk. 

One  hazard  is  radiation.  Do  the 
big  bombs  poison  seafoods  and  ma-' 
rine  life;  contaminate  plants  and  nu- 
trition upon  which  man  exists;  and 
create  hereditary  mutations  which 
might  jeopardize  the  future  of  the 
human  race? 

This  danger  seems  to  be  exagger 
ated.  According  to  findings  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  the  aver-j 
age  radiation  dose  which  susceptible 
sex  cells  of  the  average  American 
will  receive  over  a  period  of  30  years 
is:  from  natural  sources,  4.3 
roentgens;  from  X  rays,  3  roentgens; 
from  atomic  weapons  (at  the  last 
five-year  average),  0.1  roentgens. 

In  other  words,  atomic  weapons 
tests  over  the  next  30  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  experiments  will  ex- 
pose Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  to  only 
one-thirtieth  of  the  exposure  each  will 
receive  from  X  rays  in  offices  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists. 
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If  genetic  dangers  start  only  after 
from  30  to  (SO  roentgens'  exposure,  as 
is  claimed,  then  exposures  of  0.1 
roentgens,  resulting  from  thermonu- 
clear tests  over  a  30-year  period, 
would  be  less  than  insignificant. 

Radiostrontium  90,  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  villain  of  radioactive 
materials,  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be   the    most    hazardous   of   all    by- 
products   of    high-yield    bomb    tests. 
Strontium  has  an  average  life  of  40 
years.  It  readily  finds  its  way  into  the 
bone  structure  of  animals  and   hu- 
mans  and   stubbornly   remains   em- 
bedded  there   causing  tumors.   The 
route     followed     is     from     fallouts 
through    vegetation,    via    milk    and 
dairy  products  into  humans. 
Dr.  Willard  F.  Libby,  U.  S.  Atomic 
J  Energy  Commissioner,  has  made  an 
ntensive  study  of  strontium  90  fall- 
>uts.    "Operation    Sunshine"    moni- 
tored fallouts  through  109  observer 
stations,  70  of  which  were  outside  the 
United     States.     After     analysis     of 
lants,  foodstuffs,  soils,  and  animals 
n  all  parts  of  the  world,  Dr.  Libby 
oncluded    that    "the    hazard    from 
resent  day  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ns  is  insignificant." 
Based  upon  the  MPC  unit  (maxi- 
mum permissible  concentration)   or 
one  milicurie,  which  is  the  average 
|istrontium    content    found    in    1,000 
I grams   of  calcium   which   composes 
jthe  human  skeleton,  the  analysis  of 
■(Wisconsin  milk  showed  a  strontium 
190   content   of   1/1000   MPC.   Milk 
I in  foreign  countries  revealed  much 
Hess   or   about    1/3000   MPC.   Meas- 
urement    of     the     precipitation     of 
■strontium  from  air  after  tests  indi- 
lcated   that   the   fallout    would   con- 
Itinue  until  1975,  at  which  time  the 
I maximum   amount  of  strontium   in 
Ithe  earth's  topsoil  would  be   1/100 
■  MPC,      which      when     it     reached 
■humans   would   constitute  less  than 
1 1/1000    of    the    maximum    permis- 
Jsible     concentration     considered     as 
possibly  harmful. 
But  the  super-bomb's  strontium  ac- 
Jtually  is  not  the  villain  it  seems  to  be. 

•  Exploded  high  in  the  heavens,  it  dis- 
appears mostly  into  the  stratosphere, 
■where  it  may  remain  suspended  for 
.  decades.  By  the  time  it  reaches  the 
Bland  or  ocean  it  is  so  dispersed  that 
[  its  harmfulness  is  negligible.  Atomic 

•  projectiles  and  torpedoes,  against 
'  which  no  clamor  is  raised,  are  deto- 


nated on  or  close  to  the  ground  and 
contaminate  the  surroundings  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  British  Medical  Council  re- 
cently sent  to  Parliament  a  report  on 
Hazards  to  Man  of  Nuclear  and  Al- 
lied Radiations,  which  says: 

"From  bombs  exploded  up  to  the 
present  time  the  population  of  this 
country  |  England  J  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive, over  the  next  50  years,  addi- 
tional radiation  amounting  to  be- 
tween 0.02  and  0.04  per  cent  of  the 
radiation  which  will  be  received  from 
natural  sources.  ...  If  the  firing  of 
bombs  were  to  continue  indefinitely 
at  the  same  rate  as  over  the  past  few 
years  [  officials  believe  there  will  be 
fewer  rather  than  more  experiments], 
radioactivity  would  gradually  accu- 
mulate to  a  level  at  which  an  inhab- 
itant [of  England]  would  receive  an 
average  dose  of  0.026  roentgens  over 
a  period  of  30  years,  or  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  that  which  he  would  re- 
ceive .  .  .  from  natural  sources." 

Natural  sources  of  radioactivity, 
which  constitute  the  remaining  99.% 
per  cent  to  which  Britons  are  now 
exposed,  are  cosmic  rays,  naturally 
occurring  radioactive  elements,  radi- 
um stocks  in  hospitals  and  dentists' 
and  doctors'  offices,  and  some  four 
million  illuminated  watch  and  clock 
dials  in  Great  Britain.  These  time- 
pieces alone,  the  report  thought  fit  to 
point  out,  account  for  upward  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  radiation  to  which 
Englishmen  are  exposed  every  year. 
Atomic  bomb  tests  contributed 
4/100  of  one  per  cent  at  the  most. 

F  radiation  dangers  are  real,  and 
should  be  avoided,  then  we  should 
curtail  or  abolish  all  agencies  which 
produce  radioactive  by-products.  And 
something  should  be  done  about  ex- 
posure to  the  sun! 

Radiation  can  be  disastrous,  of 
course.  The  (U.S.)  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  a  report  on  The 
Biological  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion (lc>56)  says  frankly  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  <>t  radioactivity  could 
have  profound  effects  on  all  forms  oi 
life.  But  the  report  further  states.  "It 
is  conceivable  that  enough  such  weap- 
ons exploded  in  an  all-out  war  might 
render  the  entire  earth,  or  large  parts 
of  it,  uninhabitable." 

Radiation  dangers  from  weapon 
tests  pale  when  the  report  deals  with 


the  potential  hazards  of  the  peaceful 
exploitation  of  atomic  energy.  Look- 
ing ahead,  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
posal of  Atomic  Wastes  warns  that 
"when  world-wide  atomic  power  in- 
dustry becomes  fully  developed,  its 
accumulated  waste  products  might 
represent  more  radiation  than  would 
be  released  in  an  atomic  war." 

The  scientists  estimate  that  by  1956 
U.  S.  reactors  alone  will  be  producing 
more  than  20  pounds  of  fission  prod- 
ucts per  day — an  equivalent  of  tens 
of  tons  of  radium;  by  1980  accumu 
lated  solutions  from  radioactive 
wastes  may  amount  to  200  million 
gallons,  by  1990  to  600  million  gal- 
lons, and  by  the  year  2000  around  2'/2 
billion  gallons. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  worry,  this 
Frankenstein  specter  could  give  cause 
for  pause.  To  dispose  effectively  of 
two  billion  gallons  of  deadly  radio- 
active materials  staggers  even  the 
imagination  of  scientists!  Against  it 
the  problem  of  radioactivity  from  a 
few  megaton  bombs  fades  out  like 
an  invisible  star  in  the  Milky  Way. 

Anti-bombists  err  when  they  as- 
sume that  the  only  objective  of  bomb 
tests  is  to  produce  bigger  and  bigger 
bombs.  Already  there  are  few  targets 
for  weapons  that  carry  a  wallop 
reckoned  in  millions  of  tons  of  TNT. 

Tests  being  made  are  to  improve 
upon  design,  adaptability  and  man- 
ageability of  existing  thermonuclear 
weapons.  Through  experimentation 
scientists  strive  to  learn  not  only 
what  atomic  forces  will  do  but  will 
not  do. 

Results  of  such  tests  should  con- 
tribute invaluable  knowledge  tor 
peaceful  atomic  energy  uses.  The 
strides  made  in  improving  atomic 
weapons  since  Hiroshima,  11  years 
ago,  have  been  tremendous.  Develop- 
ments ol  the  near  future  may  well  be 
spectacular — and  t Ik >ught  -pr<  >v<  >k  i  ng 
to  potential  disturbers  ol  the  peace. 

America's  H-bomb  test  policy  now 
lavs  emphasis  on  numbers,  varictv. 
striking  power  and  usability.  As  long 
as  we  live  m  a  world  without  univer- 
sal disarmament,  any  other  policy 
would  be  .\n  invitation  to  disaster.  In- 
stead of  railing  at  it,  anti-H-bombists 
should  bend  their  efforts  toward 
bringing  about  abolishment  ol  war 
itself  which,  when  achieved,  will 
make  the  question  ol  atomic  bomb 
tests  and  armaments  academic. 
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Rough-hewn  verse  with  tang  of 

America's  Midwest  is  characteristic  of 

Carl  Sandburg.  Born  in  Illinois, 

the  son  of  a  Swedish  blacksmith,  he  left 

school  at  IS,  soldiered  in  '98,  and 

newspapered  in   Chicago  where 

he  started  his  monumental  biography  of 

Lincoln.  .  .  .  The  picture  above  shows 

Sculptress  Alice  Littig  Siems  finishing 

a  head.  Cast  in  bronze,  it  will  be 

given  to  the  poet,  now  78,  at 

a  dinner  in  Chicago  sponsored  by  the 

magazine  Poetry,  November  18. 


Oonata 


These  poplars  dream, 
still  or  shaken  they  dream: 
they  never  come  out  of  it: 
to  this  dreaminess  they  are  born 

Consecration  is  a  flower, 
also  it  is  many  vegetables 
or  again  it  is  neither, 
not  a  flame  of  rose  seen 
nor  a  new  potato  eaten: 
it  is  one  tumbling  moment 
flowing  over  from  a  bowl 
of  many  earlier  moments. 

In  all  prisons  are  keepsakes: 
prisoners  live  on  memories — 
their  forgottens  arc  gone — 
out  and  out  they  sift  them, 
pick,  choose,  save  these  those, 
leaving  keepsakes  to  count: 
this  happens  in  all  prisons 


To  live  big  is  good: 
to  deny  much  is  good  too. 
You  would  have  a  bag  of  gold: 
you  might  ask  a  sack  of  peanuts. 
Be  full,  not  so  full,  go  hungry. 
Life  is  all  time  yes  no  yes  no 

Kiss  the  faint  bronze 
of  this  garment  of  the  sun. 
Kiss  the  hem  of  this  spun  fire 
brought  from  a  smoldering, 
leafed  out  in  handspreads. 
two  four  five  handspreads. 

The  sun  bums  its  gold 

and  this  to  you 

is  home  and  mother. 

The  night  frames  its  stars 

and  this  to  you 

is  a  book  and  prayers. 

— Carl  Sandburg 
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From  treasured  songbooks; 


In  the  Great  Smokies 


The  Buckwheat-Note   | 
Tradition  Lives  On 
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.LjNGLISH  and  Scotch  pioneers,  filtering  into 
the  Great  Smokies  of  North  Carolina  and  Tenr 
nessee  almost  two  centuries  ago,  brought  axes, 
rifles  and  Bibles.  But  song  was  in  their  hearts. 

They  loved  to  sing.  And  with  John  Wesley 
they  thought  it  a  pity  the  devil  had  all  the  good 
tunes.  So  they  put  heart-warming  religious 
words  to  old-country  songs — some  naughty  bal- 
lads dating  back  to  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
Good  Queen  Bess. 

Itinerant  preachers  soon  came,  their  saddle 
bags  bulging  with  tracts  and  songbooks.  To  help 
mountain  folk  read  music,  some  ingenious 
scholar  had  invented  visually  recognizable  notes. 
"Buckwheat"  notes,  they  were  called,  because 
some  of  their  shapes  reminded  singers  of  buck- 
wheat kernels. 

Fa-so-la  singing  soon  swept  the  mountains, 
popularized  by  roaming  singing  masters.  One 
still  fondly  remembered,  though  he  died  almost 
a  hundred  years  ago,  was  William  Walker, 
known  everywhere  as  "Singing  Billy." 

Many  of  the  long  narrow  songbooks  he  and 
other  mountain  troubadours  distributed  are  still 
treasured  in  homes  of  the  Great  Smokies.  Tele- 
vision and  modern  ways  have  come,  of  course, 


and  it  may  be  difficult  for  visitors  to  distinguish 
the  modern  mountaineer  from  his  city  cousin. 
But  buckwheat  or  fa-so-la  singing  remains  a 
living  and  cherished  tradition  in  the  coves  and 
valleys  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee — and 
even  farther  west  in  the  Arkansas-Missouri 
Ozarks  and  along  the  Mississippi  River  bottom 
lands. 

Tourists  hastening  to  Palm  Beach  or  New 
Orleans  are  unaware  of  it,  but  fa-so-la  singing 
still  flourishes.  To  discover  this  rich  store  of 
Americana,  one  has  to  tarry  a  while  and  inquire 
when  and  where  the  fa-so-la  sings  will  be  held. 

Typical  is  the  one  at  Old  Folks  Day  at  the 
Morning  Star  Methodist  Church  in  charming 
Dutch  Cove,  off  the  main  roads,  near  Asheville, 
N.  C,  only  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Junaluska, 
seat  of  the  World  Methodist  Council.  Here  on 
the  second  Sunday  of  September,  families  as- 
semble to  listen  to  preaching,  to  eat  a  picnic 
dinner,  and  to  sing! 

Almost  a  thousand  mountain  people — ranging 
from  babes-in-arms  to  97-year-old  John  Smathers 
— were  on  hand  this  year  to  enjoy  this  year's 
fa-so-la  sing,  just  as  their  God-fearing  ancestors 
did  a  century  ago. 
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the  choir  leader  and  a  quartet  of  mountain  fa-so-la  singers  read  shaped-notes  of  long  ago. 


Youngsters  in  Dutch  Cove  are  carrying 
on  the  Old  Folios  Day  tradition  begun 
a  century  ago  by  Morning  Star  Methodists. 


The  Rev.  Mills  Anderson  of 
Mission,  Kansas,  says  grace 
before  one  thousand  home- 
coiners  enjoy  dinner  on  the- 
grounds — shown  on  next  page. 
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The  crowd  saluted  some  20  oldsters  over  75  who  assembled  proudly  in  the  churchyard. 
The  dean  was  John  Smothers,  97  (below).  Another  member  of  the  clan,  Cynthia 
Smothers,  age  5,  eats  while  others  drin\  coffee  Bob  Gossett  has  made  each  year  since  1906. 
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Home 


9  Utaucfld 
9'dUe*t 

nettled  at  28 

By  LUCY  EATON  ELLIS 


ilWO  PEOPLE  walked  into  my 
'room  one  night  recently.  Neither  had 
a  head.  They  were  followed  by  a  man. 
He  had   two  heads. 

Everybody  laughed  as  the  grotesque 
parade  continued.  No  one  laughed 
harder  than  the  paralyzed  woman  in 
the  bed.  She  had  arranged  the  Hal- 
loween masquerade  party  as  she  has 
arranged  many  similar  occasions  in 
recent  years. 

I  am  the  paralyzed  woman.  Except 
tor  my  mind  and  left  arm,  my  body  is 
useless.  Since  I  was  28,  I  have  been 
las  much  a  prisoner  of  my  bed  as  if 
the  world  had  snapped  steel  bars 
around  me  in  my  home  at  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. 

It  has  been  several  years  since  the 
Idoctors  said:  "We  can  offer  no  hope 
that  you  will  regain  the  use  of  your 
body."  They  were  right. 

When  I  came  home  from  the  hos- 
pital, I  faced  despondency  and  hope- 
less despair.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
similar  cases — people  who  shun  the 
world  in  sullen  acceptance  of  their  dis- 
ability, people  who  vegetate  in  lonely 
usclessness? 

I  didn't  want  this  to  happen  to  me. 
Most  ol  all,  I  didn't  want  it  to  happen 
to  my  home  and  a  loving  husband. 
So  I  ret  used  to  retire  at  28.  My  hus- 
band  and  I  worked  together  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  it  was  up  to  me  to 
i  take  the  lead — to  find  the  solution  with- 
in myself. 

Perhaps  I'm  fortunate.  I  have  a  faith 
that  comes  from  long  association  with 
The  First  Methodist  Church  in  Hart- 
lord,  Connecticut.  Paralysis,  I  found, 
hadn't    taken   that   faith    away.    It   was 
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there  when  I  called  upon   it  for  help. 

Though  I  was  unable  to  attend 
church  services,  I  decided  to  continue 
taking  a  part  in  church  life.  Thanks 
to  the  telephone,  I  could  do  this.  As 
head  of  the  church  telephone  com- 
mittee, I  have  reached  hundreds  of 
people.  Sometimes  now,  it  seems,  my 
own  home  serves  as  a  church.  Occa- 
sions of  all  kinds  take  place  here — 
weddings,  receptions,  showers,  even 
baptisms. 

The  telephone  helps  in  many  other 
ways.  I  can  reach  out  into  the  homes 
of  thousands  to  take  part  in  nearly 
every  one  of  the  many  activities  that 
occupied  my  younger  years.  I  suppose 
I  have  talked  to  many  thousands  of 
people  since  paralysis  struck  my  nerv- 
ous system. 

The  recent  masquerade  party  at  my 
home  is  typical  of  the  scores  of  events 
I  have  arranged,  not  only  at  my  home 
but  throughout  our  beautiful  little 
town. 

I  even  take  part  in  the  silver  an- 
niversary parties  around  town.  Here's 
how  I  do  it: 

I  get  a  close  friend  to  take  the  couple 
out  to  dinner.  Meanwhile,  other  friends 
go  to  their  home.  When  the  guests  of 
honor  return,  they  find  a  beautiful  table 
awaiting  them — and  around  this  table 
is  an  assembly  of  friends  and  well 
wishers.  Usually,  the  Friendship  Tree 
is  there  also.  It  is  a  live  shrub  in  a 
white  container.  To  the  limbs  of  this 
tree  each  person  has  attached  a  silver 
dollar  wrapped  in  tinfoil. 

Community  work,  parties,  church 
and  children — all  of  these  interests  I 
have  been  able  to  pursue  from  my 
bed.  I  didn't  realize  what  one  could 
do  betore  I  found  myself  with  the 
desire  to  occupy  my  time  more  fully. 

Once  a  young  man  came  to  my  home. 
"There  are  no  Cub  Scouts  in  our  sec- 
tion ot  town,"  he  explained.  "I'd  like 
to  start  a  group.  I  need  help  in  getting 
the  c\cn  mothers  and  finding  a  place  to 
hold  committee  meetings.  We'll  need 
someone  to  keep  records,  order  badges 
and  register  the  boys." 

Could  I  help? 

With    the   battery   ol    telephones   at 

my  side,  I  seemed  the  natural  choice 
lor  this  important  job.  1  jumped  at 
the  chance. 

That  was  several  years  ago.  but  I 
haven't   lost    my    interest    in    the   Cub 


Scouts  of  Wethersfield.  Hundreds  of 
Cub  Scouts  have  been  to  my  home. 
With  the  curiosity  of  small  boys,  they 
take  great  interest  in  the  tiger  skin 
they  find  in  the  hall.  I  tell  them  the 
tiger  was  shot  by  my  brother. 

Among  other  things,  I  volunteered 
as  town  service  chairman  to  work  with 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  community.  For 
several  years  this  has  given  me  the 
chance  to  find  "pet  projects"  for  the 
girls — projects  such  as  making  favors 
or  gifts  for  our  blind  institute,  the 
hospitals  and  the  old  people's  homes. 
Only  last  year  I  helped  a  children's 
hospital  in  England.  The  children  had 
requested  stamps  to  sort  and  sell. 

This  project,  as  well  as  the  making 
of  many  kits  for  Korea,  teaches  our 
girls  a  lesson  in  international  friend- 
ship. It  is,  I  think,  one  more  important 
step  in  learning  to  live  together  in 
the  world  of  today. 

My  interest  in  children  extends  to 
a  regular  summer  story  hour  with  the 
9-  to  12-year-olds  in  the  neighborhood. 
On  an  average,  about  30  come  to  each 
of  these  daily  sessions. 

With  time  to  think,  I  have  come  to 
realize  just  how  much  I  love  my  town 
and  how  important  each  citizen's  con- 
tribution can  be  to  the  welfare  of  his 
community.    During    World    War    II, 

When  the  doctors  said 
"Your  case  is  hopeless,"  the  author 
found  a  new  life  serving  others 
through  church  and 
community  groups  in  her  town. 


Looks  at     movies 


By   Harry   C.   Spencer 
General    Secretory,    Methodist    Television,    Radio    and    Film    Commission 


Ambassador's      Daughter       (United 

Artists)    Adult    (  — ). 

Olivia  de  Havilland  is  the  daughter 
of  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  France.  To 
prove  to  a  visiting  Congressman  that 
Paris  should  not  be  declared  off-limits 
to  soldiers,  she  tests  the  behavior  of  a 
typical  GI  by  assuming  the  role  of  a 
working  girl  and  showing  him  the 
town. 

Back  From  Eternity  (RKO)  Adult 
(  +  )  Youth  (  +  ). 
A  transport  crash-lands  in  a  South 
American  valley  and  the  passengers  find 
themselves  in  a  grim  race  against  time. 
A  tribe  of  head-hunting  savages  men- 
aces Robert  Ryan,  Anita  Ekberg,  Rod 
Steiger,  and  an  excellent  supporting 
cast. 

Bad  Seed  (Warner  Bros.)  Adult 
(-). 
A  twelve-year-old  girl  commits  three 
murders  in  this  terrifying  movie  which 
denies  the  theological  concept  that  man 
is  created  in  God's  image.  This  motion 
picture  also  maintains  that  some  chil- 
dren are  born  killers,  immune  to  re- 
form. 

Bus     Stop  '    (20th     Century-Fox) 
Adult  (-). 

Marilyn  Monroe  plays  the  character 
of  a  cheap  beer-hall  floosie.  An  exuber- 
ant cowboy,  who  woos  her  relentlessly, 
is  Don  Murray,  a  young  actor  appearing 
in  his  first  major  role.  Some  of  the 
acting  is  of  high  order,  but  neither 
character  seems  to  take  on  essential 
reality. 

Cash     on     Delivery     (RKO)     Adult 
(  +  )    Youth    (  +  ). 
Shelley  Winters  and  cast  engage  in 
a  laughable  race  with  the  stork. 

War  and  Peace  (Paramount) 
Adult  (  +  )  Youth  (  +  ). 
One  of  the  great  motion  pictures  of 
all  time!  A  stupendous  spectacle  re- 
counting Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia, 
the  sacking  of  Moscow,  the  disastrous 
retreat  and  final  defeat.  It  is  based  on 
the  600,000-word  Tolstoy  classic,  com- 
pressed into  three  and  a  half  hours  of 


film.  Audrey  Hepburn  is  outstanding  as 
a  selfish  girl,  just  coming  to  maturity, 
who  loves  first  Mel  Ferrer,  and  later, 
Henry  Fonda.  Here  is  a  movie  that 
shows  man's  undying  courage  in  the 
face  of  his  ultimate  disaster,  which  is 
war. 


First    Traveling    Saleslady     (RKO) 
Family  ( -J- ) . 

Ginger  Rogers  returns  to  the  screen 
in  an  average  grade  comedy  about  a 
corset  factory. 

High  Society  (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer)  Adult  (  — ). 
Grace  Kelly  plays  the  part  of  a  prud- 
ish woman  who  mellows  into  a  human 
being  with  the  help  of  Bing  Crosby 
and  Frank  Sinatra,  cast  as  a  news  pho- 
tographer. The  ship  of  marriage  floats 
on  a  sea  of  champagne  in  this  picture, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  a  sad  waste  of 
talent  and  money — both  invested  lavish- 
ly by  the  producers. 

John  and  Julie  (Dominant  Pic- 
tures) Family  (  +  )  . 
A  young  girl  goes  to  London  during 
the  coronation  to  prove  that  the  queen 
wears  her  crown  at  all  times.  A  fair 
comedv  ensues. 


Run  for  the  Sun  (United  Artists) 
Adult  (  +  )  Youth  (  +  ). 
Richard  Widmark  is  a  gifted  novelist 
who  has  given  up  his  writing  and 
buried  himself  in  a  South  American 
fishing  village  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  With  Jane  Greer,  a  magazine  re- 
porter, Widmark  stumbles  into  a  jungle 
settlement  where  Nazi  refugees  take 
them  prisoner. 

Walk  the  Proud  Land    (Universal) 
Family    ( -f- )  . 

The  true  story  of  John  Clum,  Indian 
agent  on  the  Apache  Reservation  back 
in  1874.  Audie  Murphy  plays  the  role  of 
Clum,  who  believes  that  the  Indians 
should  be  treated  with  respect.  He 
clashes  with  U.  S.  Army  officers  and 
hotheaded  Indian  braves  who  are  anx- 
ious to  slaughter  each  other  without 
mercy. 


I  served  as  a  telephone  clearinghouse 
for  a  volunteer  ambulance  service  or- 
ganized by  men  of  the  town.  Often,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  I  would  hear  the 
.  wail  of  a  siren  and  know  my  work 
might  be  responsible,  indirectly,  for  the 
saving  of  a  human  life. 

Who  knows  but  what  more  mourn- 
ful and  menacing  sirens  may  sound 
over  the  towns  of  America,  unless  per- 
manent peace  is  assured?  That  is  why 
I  am  looking  for  a  role  to  play  in 
civil  defense. 

Once  I  entertained  members  of  a 
summer  stock  company  from  the  next 
town.  With  that  many  actors  and 
actresses,  you  can  be  sure  there  was 
plenty  of  entertainment.  But  entertain- 
ment by  professional  or  semi-profes- 
sional actors  is  no  more  fun  at  our 
house  than  a  group  of  friends  gathered 
around  the  piano  for  some  old-fash- 
ioned harmonizing. 

Most  of  my  time  is  devoted  to  more 
serious  things,  however.  Many  hours 
go  to  soliciting  blood  donors  for  the 
Red  Cross  or  playing  my  part  in  com- 
munity fund  drives.  My  part  in  this 
wonderful  work  means  spending  hours 
with  telephone  lists  making  appoint- 
ments for  other  people  to  give.  I  may 
call  50  persons  before  I  get  a  donor, 
but  the  warm  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment makes  up  for  the  futile  calls. 

A  paralyzed  woman  can  play  no 
part  in  house-to-house  soliciting  for 
important  fund  drives  in  the  com- 
munity— but  once  again  I  found  my 
sphere  in  phone-to-phone  canvassing. 
As  captain  of  a  district,  I  could  get 
workers  to  canvass  the  houses.  One  year 
I  put  on  the  cancer  drive  for  the  town, 
and  we  went  far  over  the  quota.  For 
years  I  have  done  this  type  of  work 
for  the  Community  Chest. 

While  I  can't  visit  friends  in  their 
homes,  I  find  writing  letters  a  good 
substitute.  I  learned  to  write  again  with 
my  left  hand.  This  story  is  being  writ- 
ten on  a  typewriter. 

So  we  have  solved  the  problem  that 
threatened  to  turn  a  home  into  a  place 
of  gloom,  an  abode  of  retirement  for 
a  woman  of  28.  I  say  "we,"  because 
through  it  all  my  husband  has  re- 
mained the  most  wonderful  man  in  the 
world.  We  worked  together  to  bring 
myself  out  of  retirement.  He  has  been 
nurse,  chief  cook  and  dish  washer 
while  occupying  his  regular  position 
at  an  insurance  company.  As  a  result 
of  our  planning,  his  steps  are  few  and 
home  work  at  a  minimum.  Because  or 
that,  we  find  living  together  by  our- 
selves  most  enjoyable. 

People  drop  in  often.  Perhaps  you, 
too,  will  drop  by  some  one  of  these 
days.  The  welcome  mat  is  always  out 
at  our  house. 
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If  My  Daughter 
Should  Want  to 

MARRY  A 
CATHOLIC 

by 
Bishop  H.  Clifford  JSorthcott 
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F  MY  daughter  should  want  to 
marry  a  Roman  Catholic,  there  are 
some  things  I  would  not  do.  One  of 
them  would  be  to  tell  her  she 
couldn't. 

I  know,  and  so  does  she,  that  that 
is  not  the  problem.  I  would  not  fool 
myself  into  thinking  that  my  daugh- 
ter is  immune  to  dulcet  love  tones 
and  to  the  winsome  logic  of  an  up- 
right, persuasive,  fine-appearing  boy 
who  all  his  life  had  known  nothing 
in  religious  matters  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  position. 

My  daughter  is  not  superior  to  the 
daughters  of  others  I  have  known 
who  have  shocked  their  parents  by 
such  action.  But  ii  she  should  ever 
want  to  marry  a  Roman  Catholic, 
there  are  some  things  that  I  hope 
she  will  know  and  know  thoroughly. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  her  to 
know  that  while  we  'have  always  had 
some  delightful  Roman  Catholic 
friends,  their  attitude  toward  mar- 
riage is  different  from  that  which  we 
have  held.  As  true  Catholics,  they 
hold  that  the  sacrament  ol  marriage 
can  be  solemnized  only  by  an  officer 
of  the  church,  the  priest.  As  Catholics, 
they  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
true  Church — the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Every  Roman  Catholic  is 
taught  this  from  infancy. 


"/  would  not  doubt  her  love  for  him,  but  I  do  not  thin\ 
1  could  admit  love  was  the  only  thing  which  mattered.  .  .  ." 


If  my  daughter  should  listen  to 
some  Roman  Catholics,  she  might  be 
confused  into  thinking  that  when 
her  father  and  mother  were  married 
by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  out  in 
Kansas,  although  it  was  legally 
sound,  the  ceremony  did  not  have 
the  rich  spiritual  significance  and 
authority  it  would  have  had  if  it 
had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  wedding. 
When  she  thought  this  tact  over,  I 
do  not  think  she  would  admit  that 
any  Church  or  church  official  has  an 
exclusive  claim  to  Cod's  Eavor. 

I  would  like  to  have  mv  daughter 
know  that  her  lather  appreciates  the 
emphasis  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  given  to  permanence  in 
marriage.  But  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  concept  held  by  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics;  for  marriage  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  is  a  sacrament — a 
mystery    in    which    a    miracle    takes 
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place.  In  it  by  a  strange,  supernatural 
operation,  two  persons  are  made  one 
and  are  forever  joined. 

"Now  daughter,"  I  would  say  to 
her,  "I  hope  that  your  mother  and 
I  have  never  caused  you  to  feel  that 
by  our  Protestant  union  we  have 
had  any  less  sacred  or  devout  attitude 
toward  our  lives  together.  Neither  of 
us,  however,  has  ever  been  conscious 
that  any  miracle  took  place  at  the 
altar  framed  by  Kansas  daises  where 
we  knelt  together,  for  you  know  lull 
well  that  your  lather  anil  mother  are 
still  two  distinct  personalities,  united 
by  mutual  love." 

II  mv  daughter  should  want  to 
marry  a  Roman  Catholic,  1  would 
not  doubt  her  love  lor  him,  but  1 
do  not  think  1  could  admit  that  love 
was  the  only  thing  which  mattered. 
1  am  not  sure  she  realizes  that  it  her 
husband  were  to  Eeel  truly  married, 
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A  typical  agreement 
required  of  non-Catholics  who 
are  marrying  Catholics — if 
a  priest  is  to  perform 
the  ceremony. 


they  would  have  to  be  married  by 
the  priest.  She  has  some  hazy  idea,  I 
know,  that  when  a  Catholic  proposes 
to  marry  a  non-Catholic,  the  non- 
Catholic  is  expected  to  go  to  the  priest 
to  learn  something  about  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

In  the  course  of  her  visit  or  visits 
with  the  priest  she  would  eventually 
be  handed  a  paper  on  which  was 
printed  an  antenuptial  agreement, 
the  like  of  which  she  would  never 
have  seen  before.  The  priest  would 
ask  her  to  sign  it  and  would  tell  her 
that,  unless  she  did,  he  could  have  no 
part  in  the  solemnization  of  their 
vows.  The  agreement  might  have 
slight  changes,  but  it  would  be  essen- 
tially like  that  reproduced  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 

I  might  also  add  that  if  we  lived 
in  Virginia,  a  further  pledge  would 
be  required:  "That  I  will  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least  with  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  party's  religion  and 
that  I  will  lead  a  married  life  in  con- 
formity with  the  attitude  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  regarding  arti- 
ficial birth  control,  contraception,  or 
so-called  'planned  parenthood,'  real- 
izing fully  that  these  practices  are 
against  the  natural  and  divine  law." 

She  should  have  known  of  this 
demand,  of  course,  before  love  grew 
too  intense;  for,  coming  as  it  does  at 
such  a  crucial  moment,  it  becomes  a 
form  of  coercion   that  is   unfair  to 
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both  parties.  If  he  were  a  true  Cath- 
olic, her  lover  would  also  be  under 
the  urge  of  his  church  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  convert  her  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  I  might  suggest  to  my 
daughter  that  fairness  would  indicate 
that  she  have  a  similar  right  and  she 
do  all  in  her  power  to  convince  her 
lover  of  the  beauty,  power,  and  rea- 
sonableness of  her  Protestant  faith. 

If  my  daughter  should  want  to 
marry  a  Catholic,  I  would  like  her 
to  know  that  Catholic  priests  and 
Protestant  clergymen  agree  that  a 
mixed  marriage  is  a  hazard  and  re- 
quires serious  psychological  adjust- 
ments. It  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  there  are  no  successful  mixed 
marriages,  for  all  of  us  know  of  at 
least  a  few  cases  that  appear  to  be 
working  out  fairly  well. 

Such  cases,  however,  demand  ex- 
tra strength  of  character,  extra  pa- 
tience, and  more  adjustment  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  holds  the  right  to 
dictate  even  the  most  intimate  details 
of  family  life.  My  daughter  ought  to 
know  that. 

When  we  think  of  making  adjust- 
ments, I  should  like  my  daughter  to 
think  of  the  relationship  of  his  family 
and  of  hers.  There  would  be  no  com- 
mon religious  loyalty  like  that  which 
would  naturally  exist  if  she  married 
a  boy  from  most  any  branch  of  the 
Protestant  faith. 

A  girl  from  a  loyal  Protestant 
home  who  marries  a  Roman  Catholic 
thrusts  upon  members  of  both  fami- 
lies a  relationship  that  is  often  ex- 


tremely hard  for  them  to  receive.  It 
is  natural  for  a  girl  to  want  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family  to  share  in  her  love 
for  the  man  of  her  choice.  There  is  a 
sense — whether  it  is  right  or  not — 
that  when  she  marries,  she  marries 
not  only  the  man,  but  his  family  as 
well,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

That  daughter  of  mine  should 
know  that  the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  provides 
that  when  a  Catholic  marries  a  non- 
Catholic,  the  Catholic  should  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  convert  the  non- 
Catholic.  Catholic  authorities  have 
been  clear  in  pointing  out  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done  by  a  non-Catholic, 
even  indirectly,  to  disturb  the  Cath- 
olic's faith. 

She  should  know  also  that  it  is 
the  understanding  of  Catholic  au- 
thorities that  any  children  born  to 
them  are  to  be  baptized  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  be  taught  their 
prayers,  be  brought  up  to  attend 
mass,  be  prepared  for  confession, 
communion  and  confirmation — in 
other  words,  be  so  grounded  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  that  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  they  will  continue 
steadfast  in  it. 

There  are,  when  all  this  is  con- 
sidered, four  possibilities  which  my 
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daughter  might  follow  if  she  should 
consider  marrying  a  Catholic. 

First,  she  might  observe  a  non- 
religious  neutrality  and  be  married 
outside  the  Catholic  Church.  But, 
generally,  this  means  the  fade-out  of 
all  religious  faith.  I  would  rather 
have  her  marry  him  in  his  church 
than  to  let  that  happen. 

Second,    she    might    compromise. 
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Each  might  follow  the  church  of 
his  choice  and  the  children  be  di- 
vided between  two  faiths.  This  plan 
is  a  mighty  difficult  one  to  follow, 
as  some  tell  me  who  have  tried  it. 

Third,  she  might  turn  Catholic. 
She  would  find  it  difficult  to  start 
the  practice  of  enforced  confession  to 
a  priest  and  to  accept  without  ques- 
tion the  stated  beliefs  of  any  church, 
for  she  has  been  taught  to  cherish 
liberties  of  faith. 

Fourth,  that  particular  lover  who 
so  attracted  her  might  unite  with  her 
in  a  Protestant  church.  If  she  could 
suggest  that  procedure  to  him,  he 
might  say  that  "Catholics  never  do 
that."  But  she  must  remember  that, 
while  it  is  true  that  some  Protestants 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  turn  to  that  church,  it  is 
also  true  that  many  Catholics,  in 
spite  of  the  teaching  of  their  church, 
have  turned  Protestant  and  have 
therebv  united  their  homes  and 
given  them  a  better  prospect  for  true 
happiness. 

If,  after  knowing  these  facts,  my 
daughter  should  choose  to  marry  a 
Roman  Catholic,  I  am  going  to  have 
some  hard  adjustments  to  make,  for 
I  shall  continue  to  cherish  her  love 
which  has  thus  far  blessed  my  life. 
In  fairness,  I  would  remind  myself 
that  I  might  have  a  hard  time  being 
reconciled  to  some  Protestants  whom 
she  might  select. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  she  will 
realize  now  that,  when  people  are 
loyal  to  interpretations  of  religious 
faith  as  different  as  are  those  of  Cath- 
olics and  non-Catholics,  the  issue 
should  not  be  treated  as  superficial. 

This  problem  of  mixed  marriages 
s  not  new.  Authorities  tell  us  that 

arriage,  to  be  successful,  needs 
funky  of  the  highest  order.  True  mar- 
riage is  always  an  achievement  of 
wo  souls,  and  religious  unity  is  an 
nvaluable  asset  to  this  achievement. 

To  my  mind,  the  entire  question 
is  universally  important.  It  concerns 
not  only  my  daughter,  but  also  every 
son  and  daughter  who  faces  this 
problem.  It  challenges  the  teaching  of 
every  Protestant  home  that  the  chil- 
pren  of  such  homes  may  realize  the 
ich  heritage  of  their  own  faith  and 
that  they  neither  quickly  nor  lightly 
lorsake  their  religious  liberties. 


Reprints  of  this  article  are  available  ;ii 
$2.25  per  hundred.  Write  Reprint  Editor,  7-10 
Rush,  Chicago  11. 
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Dr.  Rail  Answers 
Your  Questions 


Harris  Franklin  Rail 

Professor  Emeritus,  Gar- 
rett     Biblical      Institute. 


Q 


Which    is   the   true   Church? 


That  is  the  way  the  question  in 
our  title  is  usually  put.  Is  it  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Or- 
thodox   Church,   or   Protestantism? 

Let  us  go  back  to  New  Testament 
times  for  the  answer.  The  Christian 
Church  in  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  was  a  very  simple  church 


when  compared  to  our  elaborate 
organizations  today.  It  was  a  fellow- 
ship, not  just  an  organization  or  in- 
stitution. It  was  a  fellowship  of 
faith,  the  faith  that  God  had  come 
to  men  in  Christ. 

Wherever  that  faith  is  found  to- 
day, we  have  a  true  church. 


How  did  the  differences  come? 


Long  before  Martin  Luther  nailed 
his  95  theses  on  the  Wittenberg 
church  door  in  1517,  there  were 
divisions  in  the  church. 

One  great  section  of  the  church, 
centering  about  Byzantium,  or 
modern  Istanbul,  laid  its  stress  on 
creeds.  It  taught  that  the  believer 
did  not  need  to  understand  those 
creeds  or  doctrines,  but  simply  ac- 


Are  we  coming  together? 

As  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, we  must  say  "no."  There 
are  some  changes  in  membership, 
but  they  are  slight  as  compared  to 
the  size  of  these  groups. 

Dr.  George  Gallup's  survey  last 
year  revealed  that  96  per  cent  of 
adult  Americans  had  not  changed 
church  affiliation  or  preference.  The 
remaining  4  per  cent  who  have 
shifted  are:  ex-Catholics  now  Prot- 
estants, 1,400,000;  ex-Protestants 
now  Catholics,  1,400,000;  others, 
1,000,000. 

These  figures  should  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  total  for 
the  various  faiths:  68,000,000  Prot- 
estants; 22,000,000  Catholics;  s.iliH),- 
000  )cus;  and  3,000,000  others. 

Thus,  while  the  Protestant-to- 
Catholic  and  Catholii  to-Protestant 
trends  seem  to  he  the  same  numeri- 
cally, statistics  show  that  percentage- 
wise more  Catholics  become  Proi 
estants   than    vice   versa.    I!    the  COD 


cept  them  and  receive  the  sacra- 
ments. It  was  called — and  still  is 
called — the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  part  of  the  church  seated  at 
Rome  has  emphasized  authority  and 
organization.  It  has  looked  upon 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  infallible 
teacher  and  ruler,  and  the  sacra- 
ments as  the  necessary  and  certain 
means  of  salvation. 


trary  impression  prevails,  it  must  be 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  more 
publicity  is  given  to  Protestant  con- 
versions to  Catholicism  than  to 
those  from  Catholicism. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Hoover,  Methodism's 
statistician,  made  an  interesting  sam- 
pling three  years  ago.  The  647  Meth- 
odist ministers  reporting  hail  re- 
ceived 1,223  Catholic  converts  - 
men  and  626  women)  during  the 
previous  year.  In  the  same  year,  these 
clergymen  had  furnished  to  $50  per 
sons  their  membership  papers  so 
that  they  might  join  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  ratio  was  a 
hit  less  than   tour  to  one. 

Whereas  SS  per  cent  ot  the  Meth 
odists  who  bee. ime  Catholics  did  so 
because    ot    marriage:    only    40    per 

cent  ol  the  Catholics  who  became 
Methodists   did    so   for   that   reason. 
Hut  59  per  cent  ol  the  Catholic  ^>^ 
verts  to  Methodism  cited  a  <Iiss.it is 
faction  with  Catholic  teachings. 
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About 


NORMAN 
ROCKWELL 


by  John  L.  Sherrill 


R, 


.ecen'tly  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  printed  a  col- 
lection of  Norman  Rockwell's  most  popular  cover  il- 
lustrations, then  asked  its  readers  to  vote  on  which  was 
the  very  best.  Way  out  front  was  the  picture  of  a  little 
old  lady,  head  bowed,  hands  folded,  saying  grace  in  a  city 
lunchroom. 

"I  haven't  gone  to  church  in  years,"  a  woman  wrote 
Norman  Rockwell  about  the  picture.  "But  when  I  saw 
this  painting  I  saw  myself  in  it — as  I  could  be.  I  started 
attending  again.  I  found  courage  and  a  new  hope." 

Virtually  every  day  Norman  Rockwell  receives  letters 
from  people  who  read  themselves  into  his  pictures  and 
write  telling  him  so.  One  of  the  2,000  canvases  he  has 
done  in  his  forty-year  career  showed  a  simple,  elderly 
woman  looking  out  of  an  airplane  window.  She  was 
having  the  time  of  her  life.  Weeks  later  Rockwell  got  a 
letter  from  a  man  who  was  stranded  in  Greece  waiting 
to  come  back  to  the  States.  The  only  passage  he  could 
get  was  by  air.  "Frankly  I  was  a  little  frightened,"  the 
man  wrote.  "Then  I  happened  to  see  your  painting  of 
the  lady  taking  her  first  airplane  trip,  and  I  decided  that 
if  she  could  enjoy  an  airplane,  so  could  I.  And  I  know 
I  shall.  These  are  wonderful  people  you  paint  about.  You 
must  enjoy  knowing  them." 

Norman  Rockwell  does  enjoy  knowing  the  people  who 
pose  for  him.  They  are  not  professional  models;  they 
are  his  neighbors  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

"I  choose  my  models  from  the  people  I  know,"  Mr. 
Rockwell  said  recently,  "because  I  think  they  are  familiar 
looking,  small-town  people  and  I  think  others  will  sort 
of  recognize  them.  I  look  out  of  my  window  and  see 
the  townspeople  of  Stockbridge  passing  below.  I've  got 
my  studio  right  over  the  butcher  shop.  Sooner  or  later 
everyone  in  town  comes  by  and  I  find  just  the  right  per- 
son for  a  particular  scene." 

It  is  typical  of  Rockwell  to  have  his  studio  over  a 
butcher  shop  instead  of  in  some  swank  secluded  by-way. 
The  studio  itself  is  at  the  top  of  a  long  flight  of  steps  in 
a  white  frame  building.  There  are  no  receptionists.  Rock- 
well will  answer  the  door  himself  if  he  isn't  busy.  If 
he  is  busy,  he  will  call,  "Come  on  in!"  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  and  go  on  working.  He  might  very  well  be  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  cutting  out  a  mat  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  And  always  he  will  ask  a  visitor  his  opinion 
about  the  current  painting. 
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In  his  studio,  Rockwell  finishes  the  Thanksgiving  paint- 
ing that  appears  on  our  inside  front  cover  this  month. 

"Do  you  think  this  is  quite  right?"  he  will  say  and 
point  to  a  part  of  the  painting  that  puzzles  him.  "I'm  not 
sure  this  idea  comes  across."  Rockwell  obviously  enjoys 
his  work  as  much  as  he  enjoys  living  in  a  country  town. 
His  love  for  the  country  is  interesting  because  he  was 
born  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  New 
York.  The  Rockwells  lived  in  a  middle  class  neighbor- 
hood on  the  Upper  West  Side.  Young  Norman  sang  in 
the  choir  at  nearby  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cathedral  until 
his  voice  changed. 

Rockwell  had  a  fairly  typical,  city  childhood,  and  he 
hated  it.  Once  his  father,  who  was  a  representative  of  a 
cotton  goods  firm,  splurged  and  bought  one  of  the  new- 
fangled automobiles.  From  that  day  on,  during  the 
summer,  Norman  and  his  brother  could  count  on  getting 
away  from  town  for  a  two-week  vacation.  The  Rock- 
wells always  drove  out  to  the  country.  Immediately  the 
boys  gathered  together  proud  collections  of  turtles  and 
tadpoles.  But  always  came  the  day  to  head  back  to  New 
York  City.  Each  year  the  two  boys  sat  in  the  back  seat 
of  the  car  and  cried  all  the  way  home. 

"Even  our  turtles  died  in  the  city,"  Rockwell  recalls 
ruefully.  "My  heart  was  back  in  the  country." 

Later  while  living  in  a  suburb,  young  Norman  started 
to  draw.  Soon  his  illustrations  began  to  show  up  in  St. 
Nicholas,  Youth's  Companion,  American  Boy,  and  other 
magazines  popular  with  young  people  of  that  day. 

He  was  twenty-one  and  overwhelmed  when  he  got 
$75  for  his  first  cover  sold  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
It  depicted  a  fancy-pants  city  boy  pushing  a  baby  car- 
riage. Two  other  boys,  in  baseball  togs,  mimicked  his 
airs  with  juvenile  glee.  That  painting  marked  the  start 
of  his  professional  reputation. 

"I  stayed  in  suburban  New  Rochelle  until  I  finally 
made  the  big  jump  and  moved  away  from  the  city  for- 
ever," Rockwell  says.  "At  that  time  I  moved  up  to  Ar- 
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lington,  Vermont,  and  it  was  like  coming  home  again." 
It  was  in  Arlington  that  Rockwell  began  to  use  his 
neighbors  as  models.  They  were  the  people  he  passed 
daily  on  the  street,  met  in  the  post  office,  in  the  country 
store.  "I  found  that  my  new  neighbors  were  perfect  for 
my  kind  of  work,"  Rockwell  recalls.  "Everyone  knew 
all  about  everyone  else  and  his  grandfather.  There  wasn't 
any  use  pretending  and  as  a  result  the  faces  in  Arlington 
didn't  have  that  veneer  you  so  often  find  on  city  faces." 
When  Rockwell  was  looking  for  the  central  figure  for 
his  painting  of  the  Freedom  of  Religion,  for  example,  he 
found  her  right  in  Arlington. 
"I  wanted  someone  whose  face  and  hands  expressed 


Rockwell  did  this  whimsical  canvas  when  only  21. 

in  earthy,  basic  religion,"  Norman  Rockwell  said  recent- 
y.  "And  I  chose  a  little  old  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Harrington.  She  was  perfect.  She  had  lived  most  of  her 
dife  on  a  Vermont  farm.  She  had  worked  hard;  she  had 
truggled  and  suffered  and  her  hands  showed  it.  And 
yet  her  face  told  the  story  of  her  satisfying  faith.  Your 
face,  you  know,  will  tell  your  story  every  time. 

"What  you  are  inside  shows  in  your  face — especially  in 
your  eyes.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  paint  people  who 
;have  lost  their  faith.  I  could  sketch  their  face,  of  course, 
mt  the  inside  glow  that  gives  character  would  not  be 
here." 

Rockwell's  own  face  tells  his  story  too.  It  is  a  kindly 
face,  thin  and  not  without  care-lines.  Reporters  have 
(ften  pointed  out  that  he  is  a  typical,  likable  Rockwell 
character  himself,  and,  in  fact,  his  lace  has  appeared  in 
several  of  his  paintings.  Once,  Rockwell  had  in  mind  a 
canvas  showing  gossips  at  work.  He  wanted  to  depict  a 
tale  passing  from  one  person  to  another  by  showing 
just  the  faces  of  the  gossipers  at  work.  He  was  a! raid 
he  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  neighbors  ii  he  showed 
them  as  gossips.  Then  he  got  the  idea  ol  putting  himseli 
in  the  painting. 
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"My  neighbors  forgave  me  for  making  them  out  to 
be  gossips,"  Mr.  Rockwell  says,  pointing  to  the  picture 
which  now  hangs  in  many  ministers',  druggists',  social 
workers'  offices.  "They  forgave  me  partly  because  I  put 
myself  in  the  picture,  but  also  because  I  tried  to  show 
them  in  a  kind  light." 

The  fact  that  Norman  Rockwell  sees  his  subjects  in 
a  kindly  light  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  so  many  people 
read  themselves  into  his  paintings.  You  see  yourself  in 
his  pictures  and  you  have  a  feeling  Norman  Rockwell 
knows  you  and  likes  you.  He  knows  all  your  hopes 
and  disappointments  and  he  knows  your  weaknesses  too 
and  still  he  likes  you.  To  see  a  Norman  Rockwell  is  to 
see  yourself  in  a  mirror  and,  for  once,  to  like  what  you 
see. 

Not  only  do  Rockwell's  characters  often  remind  people 
of  themselves,  but  his  situations  are  familiar  too.  This 
is  because  many  of  Rockwell's  situations  are  drawn  from 
actual  life,  his  own  life.  One  of  his  most  famous  pictures 
is  of  a  boy  about  to  head  off  to  college.  There  is  a 
poignancy  about  the  scene  as  the  father  and  son  sit  down 
at  the  railroad  station  and  wait  for  the  train.  They  are 
seated  on  the  running  board  of  an  old  car  and  share  a 
last  word  together.  You  feel  that  the  father  knows  he 
can  never  have  his  boy  back  again.  "Perhaps  college  will 


Paintings    reproduced    by    special    permission    of    Till'.    SATURDAY 
EVENING    POST.    Copyright    1951    by   The   Curtis    Publishing    Co. 


Of  all  the  covers  he  has  painted,  Norman  Rockjuell  teas  the 
"most  engrossed"  in  this  one  recalling  the  day  a  teen 

goes  o[J  to  college,  leaving  behind  a  downcast  Dad  and  dog. 
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even  make  the  boy  ashamed  of  the  old  man,"  Rock- 
well says.  The  father  sits  with  an  unlit  cigarette  and 
tries  to  capture  this  moment.  But  of  course  he  can't.  In 
minutes  the  train  will  come;  the  father  will,  only  then, 
light  his  cigarette  and  turn  quietly  home. 

"I  have  never  had  a  picture  that  so  engrosses  me," 
wrote  Norman  Rockwell  while  he  was  working  on  the 
painting.  Perhaps  this  was  because  he  was  just  then 
sending  his  own  son  off  to  college  and  had  recently 
lived  through  the  experience  featured  in  the  canvas. 

The  Rockwells  have  three  boys.  Two  are  in  college, 
the  third  is  studying  to  be  an  artist.  The  boys  have  ap- 
peared in  many  of  Rockwell's  paintings,  often  as  mere 
faces,  or  as  minor  characters,  but  occasionally  as  the 
central  figure,  as  in  the  delightful  "Inexperienced 
Traveler"  where  a  mere  youngster — Rockwell's  son 
Peter — is  seated  alone  in  a  dining  car.  The  boy  has  his 
purse  open,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  has  just  finished 
counting  his  money  and  is  now  poring  over  the  price 
column  of  the  menu,  as  an  amused  Negro  waiter  looks 
on  beside  him. 

Although  his  sons  have  appeared  in  perhaps  more 
canvases  than  any  other  character,  Rockwell's  favorite 
model  is  a  young  girl  from  Arlington,  Vermont.  He 
painted  her  often  before  he  moved  to  Stockbridge,  two 
years  ago.  The  young  girl's  name  is  Mary  Whalen. 

"I  have  a  formula  I  use  for  seeing  if  new  models  will 
be  any  good,"  says  Rockwell.  "I  ask  them  to  raise  their 
eyebrows.  Not  everybody  can,  you  know,  and  when  you 
can't  it  means  your  face  isn't  very  expressive.  Mary 
Whalen  has  one  of  the  most  expressive  faces  I  have  ever 
known.  When  her  face  is  in  repose  it  is  almost  sad.  But 
when  she  smiles,  the  whole  picture  changes.  That's  why 
I  chose  her  for  a  painting  I  was  doing  called  Young 
Lady  with  a  Shiner.  It  shows  a  tomboy — and  Mary  is 
certainly  that — sitting  outside  the  principal's  office,  all 
cut  and  dishevelled  and  with  a  beautiful  shiner.  But  to 
tell  the  story  of  her  attitude  toward  the  fight  she  has 
just  been  in,  I  had  to  show  a  great,  broad,  satisfied  smile 
on  her  face.  Mary  suited  the  needs  perfectly." 


Another  face  Norman  Rockwell  liked  working  on 
because  of  its  expressive  quality  was  that  of  President 
Eisenhower.  Rockwell  caught  him  when  his  face  was  at 
the  height  of  its  famous  smile.  Somehow  he  managed  to 
turn  Ike  into  a  typical  Rockwell  character,  almost  pink- 
cheeked  and  carefree  and  unsuccessful. 

It  is  interesting  that  Rockwell  sees  his  people  as  "un- 
successful." He  was  once  called  the  painter  of  the 
Common  Man.  "I  don't  like  the  phrase,"  Rockwell  says, 
"unless  by  the  Common  Man  is  meant  I  don't  paint 
gorgeous  manicured  blondes  and  superbly  handsome, 
too-successful  men.  I  don't  know  many  such  people  and 
I  really  wouldn't  want  to.  I  wouldn't  like  them." 

Rockwell  has  never  painted  a  good  picture  of  people 
he  didn't  like.  Once  an  advertising  agency  commissioned 
him  to  paint  a  scene  set  in  a  suave,  sophisticated  country 
club.  Rockwell  tried,  but  he  didn't  enjoy  the  people  he 
met  at  the  club,  and  he  didn't  like  the  painting  either. 
It  is  almost  as  if  too  much  worldly  success  tended  to 
cover  up  the  quality  of  warmth  that  he  looks  for  in 
depicting  the  Rockwell  World. 

And  there  is  a  Rockwell  World.  It  is  a  place  where 
humor  and  empathy  and  hope  are  the  principle  elements. 

"I'm  sometimes  afraid  I  paint  a  sort  of  pollyanna  pic- 
ture of  things,"  Rockwell  says.  "I  hope  it's  not  really 
pollyanna.  I  don't  think  anyone  can  become  president 
just  by  being  good  and  working  hard.  The  people  I 
paint  have  struggled  and  fought.  They  have  cried  too. 
They  have  been  virtuous  without  any  Horatio  Alger 
rewards  coming  to  them.  I  could  paint  pictures  that 
showed  the  bitter  side  of  their  life. 

"But  that's  not  the  point,  really.  These  people  haven't 
lived  their  lives  on  just  that  one  disappointing  level; 
they  have  lived  in  depth.  And  anyone  who  has  lived 
deeply  has  learned  to  laugh  as  well  as  to  cry.  If  there 
is  one  thing  I  have  learned  from  the  people  who  sit  for 
me  it  is  this:  for  all  their  struggles,  they  still  know  how 
to  get  fun  out  of  life.  You  can  see  whatever  you  want  in 
your  fellow  men.  I  choose  to  see  them  as  men  and) 
women  who  can  smile." 


Setting  along 


Together 


Two  boys  sat  at  a  Rapid  City  drugstore  soda  foun- 
tain. One  boy  had  a  quarter  and  gloated  as  his  com- 
panion, who  had  but  a  nickel,  sipped  a  Coke.  Present- 
ly a  waitress  tapped  the  latter  boy  on  his  shoulder. 

"Young  man,"  she  said,  "are  you  in  luck!  You're 
our  hundredth  customer  today.  That  means  you  get  a 
double  hamburger  on  the  house!" 

After  the  boys  left,  my  informant  saw  the  waitress 
reach  in  her  pocket,  then  ring  up  on  the  cash  register 
a  25-cent  sale. 

— Wabben   Mokreix,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 


Alighting  from  a  bus  in  a  Northwest  city,  a  woman 
caught  her  heel  in  the  hem  of  her  dress.  After  an  un- 
successful search  for  a  pin,  she  began  to  walk  away 
with  a  section  of  the  hem  dangling,  but  another 
woman  stopped  her.  She  knelt  and  pinned  the  torn 
garment. 

"I  like  to  do  things  like  that,"  she  said.  "When  I  do, 
it  seems  that  someone  always  does  something  nice  for 
me  in  a  few  hours." 
— Jack  Jonas,  "The  Rambler,"  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 


This  column  is  for  true  tales  of  little  deeds  that  il- 
luminate the  art  of  living.  Let's  have  yours.  If  it's 
used,  you'll  soon  receive  a  $5  chec\. — Eds. 
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"Dick" 
Richmond 
Barbour,  Ph.D. 


Teens  Together 


WITH  AN  EX-TEEN-AGER 


^r  /  AM  a  high-school  girl  of  16. 
My  dad  is  a  leader  in  our  town.  My 
mother  died  three  years  ago.  I've  grown 
up  in  The  Methodist  Church.  Most  of 
my  fun  has  been  with  our  church  group 
— we've  been  together  for  years  and 
years.  Recently  I've  been  dating  an 
older  boy  who  does  not  go  to  any 
church.  He  says  my  friends  are 
'squares,"  that  I  should  learn  a  little 
about  drinking.  1  talked  with  my  father. 
He  said  my  faith  was  being  tested.  I'm 
mixed  up.  Could  my  boy-friend  be 
right?— G.  R. 


I 


i 


I  BELIEVE  your  new  boy-friend 
is  wrong.  Drinking  leads  to  trouble. 
The  "glamor"  of  his  more  worldly 
crowd  will  not  stand  close  inspection. 
I  know  such  crowds  well.  "Fast"  young 
folks  usually  lack  emotional  stability. 
■They  are  ever  so  much  more  apt  to  get 

J  into  trouble  than  you  are,  Gertrude. 
You  have  reached  the  time  of  deci- 
sion that  all  church  young  people  reach 
vcntually.  Will  you  stay  with  your 
hurch  group?  Or  leave  it  for  a  faster 
junch  ? 

The  choice  is  yours.  Hut  I  urge  you 
to  stay  with  your  own  gang.  Invite  your 
hoy-friend  to  come  to  church  with  you. 
Have  him  talk  with  your  minister.  Re 
patient,  friendly.  In  the  end  he  may  re- 
buff you.  If  so,  let  him  go.  Try  to  find 
another  boy-friend  within  your  own 
hurch  organization. 


/  AM  a  girl  of  14.  Most  of  my 
troubles  arc  spelled,  "D-A-D."  I  fight 
With  my  father.  No  matter  what  I  want 
to  do  he  always  says  "NO."  He  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  I'm  in.  He  \eeps  tell 
'jug  me  I  must  set  a  good  example.  Yes- 
terday  at  school  I  had  some  mal(c  up 
on  and  he  ordered  me  to  wash  my  face. 
I  told  him  I  wouldn't.  lie  dragged  mc 


into  his  office  and  tried  to  clean  my 
face  for  me.  All  the  k^ids  saw  it.  I  felt 
awful;  I've  never  been  so  mad.  He 
things  I'm  all  bad.  Do  you?  I  could  go 
and  live  with  a  married  sister  who 
understands  me.  What  do  you  thinly? 
—V.  S. 


s  OF  COURSE  I  don't  think 
you're  "all  bad."  You're  a  mixture  of 
goodness  and  badness.  Aren't  we  all? 
Most  teen-agers  fight  with  their  fathers 
occasionally.  You  seem  to  be  overdoing 
it.  Your  dad  should  try  to  be  more  pa- 
tient with  you.  You  should  try  to  be 
more  patient  with  him.  At  least  you 
should  give  each  other  credit  for  mean- 
ing well. 

I  suggest  you  try  moving  to  your 
sister's  for  a  few  months.  Ask  her  what 
she  expects  of  you.  Then  do  your  best 
to  live  up  to  her  expectations.  You  see, 
Virginia,  you  are  in  a  period  of  rebel- 
lion. Take  my  word  for  it,  your  judg- 
ment isn't  perfect.  You  still  need  guid- 
ance from  a  grownup.  Try  to  work 
with  your  sister,  not  against  her. 


ALTHOUGH  I'M  only  13,  I'm 
the  tallest  girl  in  the  whole  school.  I 
hate  to  go  to  parties  with  boys  because 
I'm  so  much  larger  than  they  are.  I 
stoop  over  when  1  stand,  so  I  won't 
loof{  so  tall.  My  teachers  ma/(c  me  sit 
at  the  bac\  of  the  room  so  the  other 
/(ids  won't  have  to  lool{  over  or  around 
me.  Both  my  parents  are  real  big.  They 
(ay  I'll  just  hare  to  wait  until  a  tall  boy 
conies  along.  What  do  you  suggest? — 
L.  H. 


MUST,    remember    that    others 
aren't  so  conscious  oi  your  size  as  you 

arc.    You   think    about    u   all    the   time. 


They  don't.  Re  careful  not  to  mention 
your  size.  Don't  do  anything  to  call  at- 
tention to  it. 

Have  your  mother  help  you  pick  your 
clothes.  She  knows  how  you  feel.  You 
shouldn't  wear  the  flashy  stripes  some 
smaller  girls  can  wear.  Recause  of  your 
size  and  development  you  probably  can 
do  well  in  sports.  Have  you  tried  swim- 
ming, basketball,  softball,  badminton  or 
tennis?  Don't  stoop!  Stand  erect!  Tall 
girls  are  attractive.  Look  at  Grace 
Kelly.  She  is  inches  taller  than  her  hus- 
band, but  who  cares? 


*C  I'M  HAVING  high-school 
homework^  troubles.  My  friends  are 
too.  Our  teachers  give  us  an  awful  lot 
of  it.  How  can  I  improve  my  studying? 
—L.  Y. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  homework 
has  been  investigated  by  experts.  They 
say  if  you  want  to  study  efficiently  you 
should  try  to:  (1)  Work  in  a  quiet 
room  where  you  won't  be  interrupted. 
(2)  Follow  a  regular  daily  schedule, 
studying  each  subject  the  same  time 
each  day.  (3)  Read  your  textbook  as- 
signments twice.  (First  time  fast  to  get 
the  main  ideas,  second  time  slowly  tor 
details.)  (4)  Keep  your  notes  sWem- 
atically  so  you  can  rind  them  when 
you  need  them.  (S)  Start  term  papers 
and  long  reports  weeks  before  they're 
due.  (6)  Sl.i\  away  from  TV  while 
studying.  (  A  radio  probably  won't  slow 
Mm  up,  but  lele\  ision  will.) 


I'M  I  peagreen  in  high  school 
this  fall.  I'm  not  doing  so  well  and  I 
got  zeros  in  three  classes  last  wc</(.  My 
fo/l^s  want  me  to  go  to  college  because 
they    both    itcnt.    I    tell    them    not    to 
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to  make  your  own 


Written  by 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

1706—1790 


K^j   Powerful  Goodness! 

Bountiful  Father! 

Merciful  Guide! 

Increase  in  me  that  wisdom 

which  discovers  my  truest 

interests;  strengthen  my 

resolution  to  perform  what 

that  wisdom  dictates. 

• 

Accept 

my  kind  offices 

to  Thy  other  children 

as  the  only  return 

in  my  power  for 

Thy  continual  favors 

to  me. 

Amen. 
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bother.  If  I  can't  ma\e  good  grades, 
now,  how  could  I  in  college?  My  coun- 
selor says  1  have  a  good  mind.  Should 
1  try  college?— B.  B. 


<  i  MAYBE  YOU  could  do  well  in 
college,  Bobby.  It  is  too  early  to  tell. 
Many  new  high  school  pupils  have 
trouble  with  grades.  It  takes  time  to 
catch  on  to  what  the  teachers  want.  As 
for  studying,  see  my  last  answer  on 
page  33. 

College  isn't  too  much  harder  for 
bright  students  than  high  school  is.  Col- 
lege students  are  older  and  more 
capable  than  high  school  students.  Keep 
working  hard  in  high,  and  college  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Be  sure  and  talk 
with  your  counselor  about  those  low 
grades. 


«C  MY  BROTHER  and  1  are  hav- 
ing car  trouble.  We  are  twin  boys.  1 
am  a  better  driver  than  he  is.  I  started 
going  steady  before  he  did.  I  have  a 
regular  job  and  he  doesn't,  so  I  have 
more  money  to  spend.  I  tell  him  that 
these  facts  give  me  the  right  to  ta\e 
the  car  on  the  nights  1  want  it.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  evenings  he  can  use 
it.  My  parents  never  go  out  nights. 
We've  had  some  real  fights  over  this. 
Will  you  help  me? — L.  B. 


AREN'T  YOU  asking  too 
much?  You  want  the  car  at  your  own 
terms,  regardless  of  the  others  in  the 
family.  I  don't  believe  they'll  ever  agree 
to  that.  Better  save  your  money  and  get 
your  own  car.  Until  then  you'll  have  to 
share  equally  with  your  brother.  If  you 
get  the  car  for  a  date  this  Saturday 
night,  he  should  have  the  right  to  it 
next  Saturday.  It  might  help  if  you'd 
double-date.  Don't  expect  your  parents 
to  play  favorites. 

Is  your  brother  really  a  reckless 
driver?  In  that  case  he  should  be  sure 
to  take  driver-education  class  at  your 
school.  Do  you  have  a  good  teen-age  car 
club  available?  Maybe  you  both  should 
join.  Good  car  clubs  teach  safety  and 
other  important  things. 


WHY  DO  papers  print  so  much 
news  about  juvenile  delinquents?  1  go 
to  a  big  high  school  near  the  downtown 
part  of  our  city.  Kids  of  all  varieties  at- 
tend. If  we  have  one  fight  at  noon  the 
reporters  swarm  around  and  it  gets 
written  up  on  page  one.  However,  the 


same  papers  never  tell  of  the  good 
things  we  do.  I  don't  call  that  fair.  Do 
you?—S.  Y. 


IT  ISN'T  FAIR,  but  it  is  to  be 
expected.  A  headline  about  a  fight  at 
the  school  will  sell  more  papers.  An  an- 
nouncement that  your  glee  club  is  go- 
ing to  sing  at  a  Rotary  Club  meeting 
won't.  I've  some  friends  in  another  hi£ 
school  who  were  upset  by  the  same  sort 
of  stories  you  object  to.  They  sent 
delegation  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
papers,  asking  him  to  print  a  series 
called  "Juvenile  Decency."  He  agreed. 
They  helped  him  plan  it.  The  good 
stories  counter-balanced  the  bad.  The 
same  idea  might  work  where  you  live. 
Will  you  try  it? 


•— •_•  75  IT  right  for  my  girl's  mother 
to  ma\e  me  come  into  the  house  for 
her  every  time  we  have  a  date?  Her 
mom  won't  let  her  go  unless  I  do. — 
S.  F. 


A 


YES,  her  mother  is  right.  Many 
parents   make   the   same   requirement. 


MY  FATHER  got  an  advance 
copy    of   Together    and   I   read   your] 
column  in  it.  Your  advice  about  how 
to  set  deadlines  for  getting  home  after 
dates  solved  the  worst  problem  we  ever  < 
had  at  home.  Than\  you,  Dr.  Barbour! 
I  live  in  Chicago.  1  see  you  live  in  Cal- 
ifornia. I'd  give  anything  to  have  you  < 
tal\    with    my   fol\s   about   our   other 
problems.  Do  you  ever  visit  Chicago? 
—M.  B. 


I  THINK  I  have  a  better  idea, 
Mary.  Write  to  me  about  your  prob- 
lems. I  do  my  best  to  give  practical  an- 
swers to  common  problems.  Parents 
read  this  page  as  well  as  teen-agers. 
Your  parents  could  too.  Maybe  I  could 
help  you  that  way,  and  other  people 
as  well. 


Note    to    Teen-agers:    Richard    Bar- 
bour, Ph.D.   (Yale),  heads  the  youth  I 
counseling     department     of     the    San 
Diego   public   school  system.   He   also\ 
writes    a    newspaper    column    that    is,  \ 
syndicated  from  coast  to  coast.  If  you 
have    questions,    write    Dr.    Barbour, 
c/o  Together,  740  Rush  St.,  Chicago 
11,  111.  He  will  answer  those  of  most 
general  interest.  Eds. 
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Rich,  aristocratic  Lord  Shaftesbury  spent  his  life 
fighting  for  boys  and  girls  who  toiled  like  animals 

in  the  mines  and  mills  and  sooty  chimneys  of  Great  Britain. 
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BY  JOHN  PREBBLE 


I 


N  THE  AUTUMN  sunlight  of  October  8,  1885,  the  body 
of  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
was  taken  from  his  home  in  Grosvenor  Square  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  In  the  Abbey  sat  dignitaries  and  peers  of  the 
realm.  The  majority  of  them,  the  rich,  the  privileged,  had 
hated  and  ridiculed  Shaftesbury.  If  they  now  found  him 
respectable  in  death,  they  came  as  if  to  grant  forgiveness 
rather  than  ask  it. 

But  outside,  weeping  crowds  lined  the  pavements  to 
Parliament  Square.  They  were  poor  people:  laborers, 
flower  girls,  ragged  children  from  London's  slums,  textile 
workers  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  miners  from  Dur- 
ham and  Wales,  chimney  sweeps,  bootblacks,  and  coster- 
mongers.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  thou- 
sands stood  silently  beneath  banners  that  read:  "A  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  in,"  "Naked  and  ye  clothed  me."  The 
ordinary  people — the  poor,  whose  hardships,  Shaftesbury 
had  said,  "come  between  me  and  my  rest" — took  the  solemn 
occasion  away  from  the  noble  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
gave  it  a  sincerity  of  their  own. 

Spontaneously,  in  grief  and  in  gratitude,  these  people  had 
come  to  honor  the  peer  who  had  fought  tirelessly  against 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Speaking  out  years  ago  against 


the  appalling  horrors  in  the  mines 
and  mills  of  England's  Industrial 
Age,  Shaftesbury  had  pushed  reform 
legislation  through  Parliament.  Small 
children  had  been  freed  from  long 
hours  of  labor  at  factory  looms. 
Women  and  children  alike  had  been 
rescued  from  the  black  underworld 
of  the  coal  mines.  Shaftesbury,  the 
aristocrat,  had  spent  three-fourths  of 


his  84  years  in  the  service  of  the 
oppressed. 

The  population  of  Britain  had 
jumped  from  11  million  in  1800  to 
18  million  in  1850  when  an  industrial 
working  class  came  into  being.  They 
lived  like  animals  and  were  treated 
as  such.  Real  childhood  was  un- 
known to  them,  for  their  parents' 
poverty  drove  most  of  them  to  work 
before  they  were  10.  Of  half  a  mil- 
lion factory  operatives  investigated 
in  the  1830s  almost  half  were  under 
IS  and  over  half  were  females.  They 
were  crippled,  poisoned,  destroyed. 
In  nine  months  the  Manchester 
coroner  held  inquests  concerning 
225  children  killed  in  factory  acci- 
dents. Some  factory  owners  housed 
their  workers  in  barracks.  It  was 
common  for  50  or  more  men  and 
boys  to  sleep  in  an  unventilated  room 
about  18  feet  by  13  feet.  Most  of 
them  worked  16  hours  a  day  or 
even  more. 

Over  this  pesthole  was  a  polished 
and  elegant  veneer,  the  class  to 
which  Shaftesbury  belonged.  It  knew 
nothing  of  the  price  Britain  was  pay- 
ing for  its  economic  ascendancy.  Or, 
if  it  knew,  it  preferred  to  ignore  and 
forget. 

Shaftesbury's  father,  the  sixth 
Earl,  was  a  man  stamped  from  the 
traditional  die  of  the  land-owning 
class.  Even  for  that  age  he  was  a 
stern  father  and  his  son  lived  a 
bleak,  loveless  childhood.  Yet  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  tall  and  handsome 
young  man,  looking  like  an  amal- 
gam   of  peer  and   poet,   with   thick 
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Byronic  hair  and  gentle  eyes.  Even 
in  his  old  age  he  still  walked  erect, 
the  noble  lord,  conscious  of  his  an- 
cestors and  his  conscience. 

That  conscience  began  to  work 
while  he  was  young.  The,  mamas  of 
London  drawing  rooms  who  re- 
garded him  as  something  of  a  flirt 
did  not  know  that  he  went  home  at 
night  and  poured  out  his  heart  to 
his  diary:  "Why  am  I  so  weak  and 
useless?" 

Shaftesbury  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  Tory  member;  then, 
at  the  age  of  50,  he  took  his  heredi- 
tary seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  fought  for  reforms  against  the 
bitter  opposition  of  his  own  Tory 
party.  "Appeal  to  the  conscience," 
he  once  wrote,  "and  millions  will 
follow." 

Shaftesbury  began  his  great  work 
in  1832  when  he  was  31.  He  was 
asked  if  he  would  support  a  bill  to 
prohibit  employment  of  children 
under  nine  in  factories,  and  to  limit 
the  work  of  those  under  18  to  ten 
hours  a  day.  Many  years  were  to  go 
by  before  the  passage  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Act  in  1847.  During  those 
years  Shaftesbury  was  its  greatest 
protagonist.  Yet  when  he  was  first 
asked  to  help,  he  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  He  asked  his  wife,  Minny, 
whether  he  should  thus  commit 
political  suicide.  She  said,  "You  must 
take  up  this  fight  for  the  children." 

He  took  train  and  coach  to  the 
north  of  England  to  see  the  factories 
for  himself.  His  gentle  nature  was 
appalled  by  the  sight  of  children 
with  crippled  backs,  swollen  ankles, 
lacerated  fingers,  choking  lungs. 
Overseers  stood  whip  in  hand  be- 
hind rows  of  laboring  girls  and  boys. 

Others  of  his  breeding  might  have 
fled  from  the  hell  he  discovered.  But 
he  had  found  his  cause.  Never  rich, 
he  impoverished  himself  by  dipping 
into  his  own  pocket  to  help  the 
helpless.  One  day  he  heard  of  a 
girl  who,  caught  up  by  the  unfenced 
machinery  in  a  mill,  had  been  hor- 
ribly injured.  Her  employers  had 
deducted  18  pence  from  her  wages 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
week. 

It  was  Shaftesbury's  first  experi- 
ence with  this  common  custom,  and 
he  was  deeply  angered.  He  in- 
structed his  lawyers  to  bring  suit  on 
the  girl's   behalf,   pursuing  the  case 


relentlessly  until  the  mill  was  forced 
to  pay  damages  and  costs  of  700 
pounds.  At  another  factory,  when  he 
asked  to  see  workers  who  had  been 
crippled  by  the  machines,  80  de- 
formed and  broken  men  and  women 
gathered  in  a  courtyard.  He  prom- 
ised them  his  unflagging  help. 

In  Parliament  year  after  year,  he 
spoke  with  anguished  firsthand 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  the 
"dark  satanic  mills."  Reluctantly 
Parliament  agreed  to  set  up  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation.  It  found 
children  of  seven  working  from  five 
in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night, 
with  one  break  of  30  minutes  at 
noon.  To  keep  them  awake  there 
was  an  overseer,  a  boy  told  the  com- 
mittee, "kept  on  purpose  to  strap 
us."  Children  in  the  calico  industry 
worked  in  temperatures  of  around 
100  degrees  for  16  hours  a  day. 
Sometimes  they  worked  all  night 
and  were  given  snuff  to  keep  them 
awake. 

Slowly  Shaftesbury  realized  that 
friends  among  his  own  class  were 
not  moved  by  appeals  to  their  con- 
sciences. He  once  bitterly  exclaimed 
that  to  them  "cotton  is  everything, 
man  is  nothing."  But  they  gave  way 
before  his  years-long  agitation  for 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  not  because  he 
had  convinced  them,  but  because  the 
fury  of  public  opinion  which  he 
roused  was  irresistible. 

Shaftesbury  also  fought  for  those 


who  slaved  in  the  darkness  of  Brit- 
ain's coal  mines.  He  went  down  pit 
after  pit,  and  saw  naked  men,  wom- 
en and  young  children  crawling 
about  in  semi-darkness  like  brutes. 
He  introduced  a  bill  to  stop  mine 
owners  from  sending  women  and 
children  into  the  mines.  Many  of 
his  fellow  peers  were  pit  owners,  and 
they  turned  on  him  in  hatred.  Lord 
Londonderry  formed  an  organiza- 
tion of  mine  owners  to  fight  Shaftes- 
bury.   He    said    10    million    pounds 
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were  invested  in  the  industry;  why 
should  it  be  jeopardized? 

Shaftesbury  threw  the  weight  of 
his  growing  prestige  behind  an  of- 
ficial commission  of  investigation. 
Its  report,  illustrated  with  horrifying 
drawings,  confirmed  everything  he 
had  said.  Naked  children  of  10 
crawled  along  dark  passages  two 
feet  high,  dragging  trucks  by  chains 
attached  to  their  wrists.  They  stood 
ankle-deep  in  water,  working  pumps 
14  hours  a  day.  Many  pits  employed 
children  of  five. 

When  Shaftesbury  introduced  his 
bill  in  the  Commons,  he  spoke  for 
two  hours.  "Is  it  not  enough,"  he 
cried  at  the  end,  "to  announce  these 
things  to  an  assembly  of  Christian 
men  and  British  gentlemen?  You 
may  this  night  invigorate  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  your  people,  enable 
them  to  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of 
their  inherited  freedom." 

Never  before  had  a  British  Parlia- 
ment been  so  moved  to  shame.  Rich- 
ard Cobden,  who  had  hitherto  op- 
posed factory  reform,  crossed  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  grasped 
Shaftesbury's  hand.  The  Commons 
passed  the  bill.  It  was  later  passed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  so  Shaftes- 
I  bury  saved  women  and  children 
j  from  death  and  mutilation  under- 
ground. 

Shaftesbury  was  ahead  of  his  time 
in  believing  that  criminals  are  more 
often  produced  by  their  environment 
!  than  by  their  nature.  He  went  bail 
I  for  them  often,  financed  them  from 
his  own  money  when  they  came  out 
'  of  prison,  looked  after  their  families. 
j  The  thieves  of  London  repaid  him 
in  an  amusing  manner.  His  watch 
was  stolen  one  day  when  he  visited  a 
slum.  He  valued  it  highly  and  ad- 
vertised the  loss  in  the  newspapers. 
Some  days   later  two  men  alighted 
from  a  cab  at  his  house  and  left  a 
large  canvas  bag  on  the  step.  It  con- 
tained the  watch  and  the  boy  who 
had    stolen    it.    An    accompanying 
,  letter  advised  Shaftesbury  to  punish 
|  the  thief.  Instead  he  put  the  boy  in 
school. 

In  the  slums  of  London  about 
half  ol  the  children  were  orphans 
or  abandoned,  and  all  seemed  to 
live  by  crime.  Shaftesbury  visited 
lodging  houses,  saloons,  brothels, 
rescuing  children.  He  organized  spe- 
cial schools,  and  training  ships  that 
gave   the   British   Navy   some  of  its 
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finest  seamen.  He  instigated  emigra- 
tion schemes  that  took  children 
from  the  slums  and  enabled  them 
to  become  worthwhile  citizens  of  the 
Empire.  To  the  end  of  their  lives 
they  wrote  him,  from  Australia, 
Africa,  Canada.  Such  were  his  ef- 
forts that,  according  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Lord  Aberdeen,  at  least  300,000 
London  children  were  saved  from 
lives  of  crime. 

For  nearly  a  century  legislation 
had  tried  to  stop  the  practice  of 
sending  little  boys  up  chimneys  to 
sweep  them,  but  by  the  1860s  the 
number  of  children  so  used  was 
actually  on  the  increase.  Wherever 
possible,  Shaftesbury  rescued  individ- 
ual children  by  buying  them  out 
from  their  masters,  and  year  after 
year  he  attacked  the  system  in  the 
Commons,  trying  to  force  through  a 
bill  against  it. 

He  formed  the  Climbing  Boys' 
Society,  using  it  to  gather  informa- 
tion on  the  filthy  system.  One  case 
was  reported  of  a  boy  of  seven  who 
had  been  forced  into  a  hot  flue  at  a 
chemical  works.  When  he  came  out 
screaming  and  sobbing  his  master 
sent  him  back.  When  he  rushed  out 
again  his  master  beat  him  until  he 
died. 

A  master-sweep  explained  how  a 
child's  flesh  had  to  be  hardened  be- 
fore he  was  sent  up  the  chimney: 
"This  is  done  by  rubbing  it,  chiefly 
on  the  elbows  and  knees,  with  the 
strongest  brine,  close  to  a  hot  fire.  At 
first  they  will  come  back  from  their 
work  with  their  arms  and  knees 
streaming  with  blood  and  the  knees 
looking  as  if  the  caps  had  been 
pulled  off." 

Many  years  after  Shaftesbury's 
death,  when  his  name  was  mentioned 
at  a  public  meeting,  there  was  Loud 
applause  from  a  man  at  the  back  of 
the  hall.  He  was  asked  what  he 
knew  of  Shaftesbury. 

"Why,  sir,  when  I  was  a  little  'un, 
I  had  to  go  up  chimbleys,  and  many 
a  time  I've  come  down  with  bleed- 
ing knees  and  a'most  choking.  I  It- 
passed  the  bill  and  saved  us  all  that. 
That's  what  I  know  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, sir!" 

What  Lord  Shaftesbury  t ought  tor 
is  now  achieved  and  past,  vet  his 
example  remains.  It  is  as  it  he  had 
early  decided  to  obey  the  motto  ot 
Ins  ancient  family.  It  reads  simply: 
Lore.  Scire. 
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"Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 
—  JOHN  WESLEY 

A  minister  noted  for  his  jollity  was 
dining  at  a  farmhome  one  Sunday,  and 
when  he  received  a  plate  heaped  with 
roast  chicken,  commented  jovially, 
"Here's  one  chicken  that  will  enter 
the  ministry." 

"Hope  it  does  better  there  than  it 
did  in  lay  work."  rejoined  the  bright 
boy  of  the  family. 

— C.  R.  Gavlord.  Alma  Center,   Wis. 

The  president  of  a  midwestern  col- 
lege let  it  be  known  that  he  wanted 
someone  to  supply  a  chair  for  his 
school's  history  department.  A  rancher 
in  a  neighboring  state  wrote  that  he 
was  prepared  to  oblige. 

Overjoyed,  the  president  went  in 
person  to  contact  the  donor-to-be. 

"You  go  right  ahead  and  get  that 
chair,"  the  rancher  boomed  heartily. 
"Get  a  cushion,  too.  A  man  can't  do 
a  job  right  if  he  stands  up  all  day1'' 

— R.  Martin  M'Bridi  .  Nashville,  Taut. 


A  Sunday-school  teacher  illustrated  a 
lesson  on  faith  with  a  freshly-grown 
peanut.  In  dismissing  the  group,  the 
class  president  said,  "It's  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  find  out  what  a  nut  could 
tell  us."  He  then  stammered,  "I  mean. 
we're  glad  we  could  learn  something 
this  morning  (rom  a  simple  nut." 

— Mrs.  J.  O.  Nil  hoi  s.  Pulaski,  Va. 


When  the  archbishop  ot  Canterbury 
was  to  inspect  an  orphanage,  the  super- 
intendent instructed  his  charges  how- 
to  address  the  primate  ot  all  England. 
"When  you  address  the  archbishop," 
he  said,  "you  either  say  Your  Grace' 
or  'My  Lord.'  " 

the    archbishop    came    and    out     in 

front  stood  one  little  fellow,  who  was 
awed  by  the  flowing  robes.  "My  boy, 

how    old    are    you?"    asked    the    kindh 
archbishop. 

"My   God,"   said   the  lad.  "I'm   ten." 
— Told  by  tin  1 1  Graham,  I 

Club,  Chii 

What's   your  favorite  church-related 

chuckle?  Send  it  in.   If  ice  share  it 

through   this  column,  we'll  send   von  .i 

55  (/ic(  I;.     Eds, 
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THMKSGITO 

at  Aunt  Martha's 


By  HERMAN  B.  TEETER 


w< 


E  ARE  GOING  to  Aunt  Martha's  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing again  this  year.  We  will  leave  the  city  under  the  stars 
and  come  to  the  valley  while  the  frost  is  still  on  the  fields. 

Long  before  we  arrive,  Aunt  Martha  will  be  at  work 
in  the  kitchen.  I  know  how  it  will  be,  because  we  have 
been  there  many  Thanksgivings  before. 

Aunt  Martha  will  be  at  work  days  before  we  arrive. 
She  will  go  into  the  cellar  for  yellow  sweet  potatoes,  big 
Irish  potatoes,  juicy  red  apples.  She  will  go  to  the  smoke- 
house and  cut  thick  slabs  of  ham,  bacon,  and  back  strip. 
She  will  take  two  cloth  sacks  of  smoked  sausage  to  the 
kitchen.  Then  she  will  go  to  the  barn  to  gather  fresh  eggs. 
She  will  carry  two  dozen  big  white  and  brown  eggs  in 
her  apron. 

We  will  all  be  together  on  Thanksgiving  again.  It  was 
different  last  year.  I  ate  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  a 
small  cafe  in  a  noisy  city.  It  was  a  lonely  day  with  an 
icy  drizzle  coming  down  past  flickering  neon  signs. 

But  this  year  Roy  and  his  family  are  coming  from 
Tulsa.  Pat  will  drive  in  from  the  next  county,  loading  the 
kids  into  the  rear  of  his  red  mud-spattered  pickup  truck. 
Harley  will  be  there  with  his  new  bride.  Frank  and  Alice 
and  their  new  baby  will  come  from  Chicago. 

Aunt  Martha  will  meet  us  at  the  gate.  Her  face  will  be 
shining.  Uncle  John  will  be  standing  in  the  open  door- 
way. He  will  shout:  "Come  in!  Come  in!"  as  each  of 
us  arrives. 

I  know  how  it  will  be  because  I  have  been  to  the  bio-, 
two-story  frame  house  on  other  Thanksgivings.  Some 
of  us  will  walk  across  the  land  Uncle  John  has  farmed 
for  40  years.  Once  we  walked  in  the  pine  woods  during 
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the  first  snow  of  the  season.  It  was  the  prettiest  snow 
have  ever  seen. 

Some  of  us  will  go  upstairs  to  Roy's  room  and  look  j 
the  old  pictures.  A  cold  wind  will  be  blowing  down  o 
the  high  hill,  perhaps,  and  the  great  stone  chimney  wi 
sing  the  song  of  many  Thanksgiving  days  at  Unc 
John's  and  Aunt  Martha's. 

The  rooms  will  be  full  of  the  old  memories  agaij 
Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Martha  cleared  this  land  and  bui 
this  house.  They  watched  their  sons  and  daughters  groi 
up  and  go  away,  each  leaving  something  of  himself  i 
the  home  .  .  .  Roy,  a  basketball  and  a  red  and  yello\ 
school  pennant;  Alice,  a  silver  cup  won  in  a  beaut 
contest;  Harley,  a  well-thumbed  little  library  of  adver 
ture  books  and  the  uniform  of  a  U.S.  Marine;  Pat,  thi 
blue  ribbons  of  a  champion  4-H  clubber. 

From  the  kitchen  window,  Aunt  Martha  will  lool 
many  times  toward  the  top  of  the  hill.  She  will  be  look 
ing  for  Alice  and  Frank  who  have  been  driving  all  nigh 
from  Chicago.  It  will  be  a  year  since  Aunt  Martha  ha 
seen  Alice  and  Frank.  She  will  be  the  first  one  out  tt 
their  car,  the  first  to  cuddle  the  new  baby  in  her  arms 
We  will  walk  in  the  clean  air  under  the  gnarled  ok' 
apple  trees  in  the  orchard.  We  will  take  the  path  through 
yellow  grass  to  the  barn.  Uncle  John  will  lean  against  th< 
fence,  looking  out  across  his  land  in  the  way  a  proud  mar. 
always  does. 

Some  of  us  will  sit  in  front  of  the  big  fireplace  anc 
listen  to  the  ticking  of  the  old  Seth  Thomas  on  the 
mantle.  Aunt  Martha  will  come  in  from  the  kitchen 
many  times,  wiping  her  hands  on  her  white  apron,  to 
look  at  the  clock. 

When  it  is  10:45  o'clock,  we  will  all  drive  down  a 
gravel  road  to  the  church.  It  is  a  small,  white,  clapboard 
church  with  a  belfry— but  there  is  no  longer  a  bell  there. 
I  hope  Charles  Franklin  will  be  the  preacher  again  this 
year.  One  year  he  stood  in  the  rain  to  greet  us  when  we 
arrived.  He  is  a  small  man  with  a  firm,  warm  hand  and 
smiling  eyes. 

Aunt  Martha  and  Uncle  John  will  lead  the  way  into 
the  church.  They  will  walk  on  the  worn  carpet,  down  the. 
center  aisle  of  the  church,  to  the  two  long,  curved  benches 
near  the  pulpit.  Uncle  John's  brown,  hard-working  hands 
will  help  Aunt  Martha  down  the  aisle.  I  will  watch  her 
face,  smooth  and  shining  and  happy  in  a  frame  of  silvery 
hair. 

We  will  go  back  to  the  big  frame  house  and  gather 
around  the  Thanksgiving  table.  There  will  be  laughter 
and  talk  about  the  wonders  from  Aunt  Martha's  kitchen. 
Feet  will  shuffle  and  chairs  will  scrape  across  the  floor. 

Uncle  John  will  wait  until  all  of  us  are  seated.  He  will 
glance  around  the  circle  of  faces.  Then,  in  the  silence,  he 
will  fold  his  hands  on  the  table  before  him. 

Uncle  John  always  prays  a  special  prayer  on  Thanks- 
giving. He  gives  thanks  for  the  good  year,  for  the  good 
things  of  all  the  years. 

"Thank  you,  dear  Lord,  for  keeping  us  together 
through  the  years.  Thank  you,  especially,  for  Martha." 

And  when  Uncle  John  comes  to  Aunt  Martha's  name 
there  is  a  different  sound  to  his  voice.  It  is  a  special  sound. 
That  is  why  Aunt  Martha  wipes  her  eyes  on  her  apron 
and  hurries  back  to  the  kitchen  when  the  prayer  is  over. 
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Jennie  Brownscombe's  famous  painting  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  at  Plymouth 
Colony  hangs  in  the  Museum  of  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  The  log 
cabin,  however,  is  an  anachronism.   Such  cabins  were  built  later  by  the  Swedes 


Thanksgiving  Day 


New  England  Where  It  Started 
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In  NEW  ENGLAND,  during  the  summer  of  1621,  the  corn  grew  tall 
and  heaven  smiled  down  on  Plymouth  Colony.  But  during  the  dread- 
ful winter  just  passed,  almost  half  of  the  Mayflower's  little  band  of 
Pilgrims  had  been  killed  by  cold,  starvation  and  disease. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  in  America  was  set  aside  by  Governor 
William  Bradford  for  feasting,  sermons,  and  prayers.  Friendly 
Indians  came  from  the  forests,  bringing  wild  turkey  and  deer  meat. 

By  today's  standards,  New  England  was  still  an  inhospitable 
land.  To  the  east,  the  cold  sea  surged  in  forever,  and  to  the  west  lay 
the  far  unknown. 

But  that  winter  also  passed.  In  the  years  that  followed,  the  cus- 
tom of  Thanksgiving  spread  from  Plymouth  into  other  parts  of  New 
England.  But  it  was  not  until  1863,  more  than  200  years  later,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  proclamation  for  the  first  national 
Thanksgiving  in  America. 

Thanksgiving  no  longer  finds  New  England  a  forbidding  land. 
Today  it  is  an  incomparable  beauty  spot,  a  land  of  industrious  peo- 
ple— a  land  of  many  moods,  some  of  which  are  reflected  in  the 
pages  that  follow. 
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The  leaf-strewn  surface  of  a  Vermont  stream  mirrors  a  boatman, 

an  old  covered  bridge,  and  a  riot  of  New  England's  autumn  color. 
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Rugged  Vermont,  locked 
by  land  from  the  bounty  o}\ 
the  sea,  pours  a  golden 
stream  of  maple  sugar  for 
the  Thanksgiving  tables 
of  America.     Getting 
syrup  from  sap  of 
maple  trees  has  been  a 
festive  winter  specialty 
of  New  Englanders  ever 
since  they  learned  the  art 
from  friendly  Indians. 
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The  sea  first  carved  the  rugged 
coast  line  of  New  England,  then  nourished 
her  sturdy  people.   Many  who  "went 
down  to  sea"  in  fishing  boats  and  whaling 
ships  were  Bible-reading  men.  They 
carried  faith,  reverence  and  the  spirit 
of  Thanksgiving  far  beyond  the  sight 
of  New  England's  white  steeples. 


Men  who  have  faced  the  sea, 

from  Pilgrim  days  until  the  present,  are 

honored  by  an  imposing  statue  in 

the  quaint  and  colorful  fishing  village 

of  Gloucester,  Mass,    The  pilot 

stands  tit  the  wheel  of  his  ship  and 

seems  to  be  gazing  far  out 

across  the  open  sea. 
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In  New  England  the 
snow  comes  early  to  rip 
crimson  and  gold  from  the 
autumn  trees.    Then  the 
rolling  hills  and  picturesque 
little  towns  sleep  in  a 
deep  white.    Wherever  the 
New  Englander  has  built  his 
towns,  there  rises  the  tall 
steeple  of  a  church.    And  on 
this  Thanksgiving  morning, 
as  for  centuries  past,  the 
church   bells  will  call  him 
to  worship  again. 
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At  the  120-year-old  Timothy  Frost  Methodist  Church  in  Thetford 

Center,  Vermont,  ancient  grave  stones  recall  New  England's  past. 
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Many  men  have  gone  out  from 
old  Thetford  Methodist  Church 
to  America's  wars.  One  was  the 
Rev.  George  Lansing  Fox,  who 
went  to  World  War  II.  He  died 
with  three  other  chaplains — 
another  Protestant,  a  Catholic 
and  a  Jew — after  they  had 
given  their  lifebelts  to  men 
aboard  the  sinking  troopship 
Dorchester.  Enlargement  of 
stamp  which  immortalizes  their 
sacrifice  shows  Mr.  Fox  at  left. 
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he  Methodist  church  at 
nfield,  Vermont,  throws 
a  golden  glow  across 
he  snow,  calling  fol\  to 
worship  in  the  same 
spirit  as  their  Pilgrim 
ancestors  300  years 
before.  . . .  This  edifice  is 
typical  of  the  white 
churches  that  dot 
New  England,  seed-bed 
of  Congregationalism 
in  America. 
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'NE  DAY  back  in  1942,  a  shabbi- 
y  dressed  man  with  stark  despair 
•tched  on  his  lace  shuffled  into  the 
jffice  of  the  associate  pastor  of  High- 
and  Park  Methodist  Church  in  Dal- 
as.  The  derelict  cried  as  he  blurted 
nit  an  anguished  appeal  for  help 
rum  the  young  clergyman  he  found 
here. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shipp,  newly 
lamed  associate  pastor  after  two 
years  at  the  church  as  a  student  pas- 
tor, listened  patiently  to  the  alcohol- 
ic's tearful  story.  As  he  listened,  he 
felt  a  great  urge  to  help. 

But  Shipp  had  had  no  experience 
in  this  sort  of  counseling.  So  he 
turned  to  others  for  help. 

"Everywhere  it  was  the  same,"  he 
recalls.  "People  either  felt  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  done  for  the 
man  or  they  pointed  out  that  there 
were  no  facilities  for  helping  him." 

So  Mr.  Shipp  took  the  alcoholic 
home,  although  his  small  house  was 
hardly  big  enough  for  unexpected 
guests.  He  talked  and  counseled  with 
the  man  and  when  word  of  his  in- 
terest in  alcoholics  got  around,  Shipp 
was  approached  by  other  desperate 
down-and-outers. 

At  times  the  pastor  had  as  many 
as  three  of  them  living  in  his  home. 
His  telephone  would  ring  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  and  he'd  awake  to  find 
a  mumbling  alcoholic  pleading  for 
help. 

Overcome  by  compulsion  for  alco- 
hol, one  guest  in  the  Shipp  household 
sneaked  into  the  .  bathroom  and 
gulped  down  all  the  pastor's  shaving 
lotion  and  Mrs.  Shipp's  perfume. 
Another  grabbed  a  quart  of  shampoo 
and  drank  it.  He  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital. 

Another  time,  Mr.  Shipp  almost 
wound  up  pantsless;  one  patient 
pawned  the  pastor's  suit  for  enough 
money  to  buy  liquor. 

But  Shipp  soon  realized  that  his 
hit-or-miss  technique  of  home  treat- 
ment was  not  the  answer  to  most 
alcoholics'  complex  problems.  So  he 
began  an  all-out  drive  to  set  up  an 
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The  season's  first  snow  adds 
frosty  beauty  to  New  England's 
autumn  countryside. 


Dallas  Alcoholics  Get  Help  From 

THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 
OF  LOVERS  LANE 

By  LEWIS  HARRIS 


Young  Tom  Shipp  became  a  one-man  Alcoholics  .  Inonymous 
when   he  saw  agony  on   the  face  oj  an  alcoholic  in    1942. 


Alcoholics  Anonymous  unit  in  Dallas 
and  to  help  doctors  and  hospitals  pro- 
vide facilities  for  proper  treatment  oi 
alcoholics. 

Today,  much  as  a  result  of  these 
personal  efforts,  Mr.  Shipp  has  a 
great  deal  of  help  in  his  work  with 
alcoholics.  There  is  a  large  group  oi 
AAs  who  meet  regularly  in  different 
places.  Hospital  facilities  are  now 
available  and  doctors  are  on  call  to 
help  alcoholics  anytime. 

And  Mr.  Shipp  works  through  his 
own  church.  He  is  pastor  oi  the 
Lovers    Lane    Methodist    ('lunch    ol 
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Dallas.  Since  he  held  the  first  meet- 
ing ol  the  church  in  a  small  cottage 
that  later  became  his  home,  the  con- 
gregation has  grown  to  more  than 
2,900.  Construction  has  just  begun 
on  a  new  church  addition  needed  to 
meet  I ut ure  growth. 

Ol  the  seven  persons  who  joined 
the  new  church  at  the  end  ol  Mr, 
Shipp's  living-room  sermon  in  llMS, 
three  were  alcoholics.  Sprinkled 
through  the  congregation  now  are 
200  rehabilitated  drinkers. 

"II  I  were  asked  to  name  the  ten 
leading  persons  oi  our  congregation," 
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Mr.  Shipp  comments,  "several  would 
be  among  the  alcoholic  group." 

He  explains  that  "when  an  alco- 
holic finds  himself  and  joins  a 
church,  the  redeemed  man  is  likely  to 
become  a  very  vital  Christian — a 
sparkplug  in  his  church — financially 
and  servicewise.  The  reason  is  that 
people  saved  from  the  depths  of  al- 
coholism have  a  vital  appreciation  of 
God's  personal,  saving  grace." 

Several  reformed  alcoholics  have 
served  on  Mr.  Shipp's  official  board 
and  his  various  church  committees. 
One  rehabilitated  drinker  served  a 
term  as  board  chairman. 

"In  the  beginning  we  kept  our 
former  alcoholics  in  a  group,  holding 
special  activities  for  them,"  Pastor 
Shipp  said.  "But  the  tendency  grew 
for  the  other  members  of  the  congre- 
gation to  regard  them  as  special. 

"So  the  group  broke  up  and  indi- 
viduals took  their  places  in  the  con- 
gregation just  as  other  members. 

"Now  they  are  accepted  as  indi- 
viduals, and  few  persons  know  just 
who  the  former  alcoholics  are  among 
us,"  the  pastor  said. 

Once  or  twice  a  year,  Mr.  Shipp 
preaches  on  alcohol,  drawing  vivid 
word  pictures  of  what  it  has  done 
to  his  friends;  of  its  cruel  effects 
on  home  life;  how  it  has  ruined  busi- 
ness success  and  personal  happiness 
for  millions. 

"While  the  eventual  aim  with  all 
alcoholics  is  to  get  them  into  the 
church,"  Mr.  Shipp  said,  "I  don't 
necessarily  try  to  get  them  to  join  my 
church.  If  they  have  a  church  of 
their  own — or  if  their  family  has  a 
church — we  try  to  direct  them  there 
for  guidance." 

As    his    church    has    grown,    Mr. 


Shipp's  pastoral  and  civic  demands 
have  increased  to  the  point  where  he 
cannot  give  as  much  time  to  direct 
work  with  alcoholics  as  before. 

He  relies  a  good  deal,  now,  on  the 
AA  groups  and  rehabilitated  alco- 
holics of  his  own  congregation.  They 
do  the  original  contact  work,  fol- 
lowing up  the  many  calls  for  help 
he  still  receives.  The  pastor  arranges 
for  someone  to  meet  with  the  al- 
coholic and  sponsor  him  for  mem- 
bership in  an  AA  unit. 

However,  Mr.  Shipp  still  insists  on 
personally  talking  and  counseling 
with  the  new  cases  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. A  meeting  is  arranged 
with  the  pastor  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  alcoholic  joins  the  pro- 
gram, and  Mr.  Shipp  follows  through 
with  other  personal  meetings  when 
needed. 

"We  have  begun  to  work  as  a 
pretty  good  team,"  he  said,  referring 
to  the  group  of  reformed  alcoholics 
in  his  congregation. 

Mr.  Shipp  praises  the  AA  for  its 
program  and  gives  it  a  huge  part  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  he  has  had 
in  bringing  back  to  a  useful  life  a 
man  seemingly  hopelessly  lost  to 
drink. 
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ANY  HUNDRED  alcoholics 
have  come  to  the  pastor  for  help  since 
that  day  in  1942  he  became  a  friend 
to  the  shabbily  dressed  man  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Shipp's  decision  may  well  have 
grown  from  his  own  early  life  of 
misfortune.  He  was  born  in  New 
Mexico,  the  son  of  a  railroad  superin- 
tendent. His  mother  died  when  he 
was  three,  and  at  six  he  was  thrust 


In  the  i  r  de- 
spair,  wives  of 
alcoholics  often 
come  to  Shipp's 
I    office  for  help. 


upon  his  own  when  the  Shipp  family 
was  separated. 

After  wandering  from  one  farm 
job  to  another  to  earn  his  food,  Tom 
Shipp  and  his  younger  brother,  Bill, 
were  reunited  when  Tom  was  nine. 
They  found  an  empty  hut  outside  the 
little  village  of  Prairie  Home,  Mis- 
souri, and  for  three  years  went  to] 
school  in  the  day  and  trapped  and 
hunted  for  a  living. 

A  civic  club  bought  him  a  baseball 
suit  and  almost  set  him  on  a  path 
to  professional  sports.  Young  Tom 
was  so  proud  of  the  suit  that  he  be- 
gan to  play  baseball  with  a  passion 
and  eventually  earned  an  athletic 
scholarship  at  Drury  College  in 
Springfield,  Missouri.  He  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from 
Drury  after  discarding  plans  to  be- 
come a  doctor  and  choosing  the  min- 
istry instead. 

The   following   summer   he    mar-  j 
ried  the  former  DeLois  Sparling  of 
Little   Rock,   Arkansas.  They   camel 
to  Dallas  and  he  earned  his  divinity 
degree    at    the    Perkins    School    of 
Theology,  Southern  Methodist  Uni-| 
versity. 

At    38,    Mr.    Shipp    still    has    the 
rugged   physical  look  and  drive  of 
an  athlete.  He  bowls  and  plays  golf,  ] 
has  a  shelf  of  trophies  to  prove  his 
proficiency. 

The  pastor  now  puts  in  an  average 
day     that    includes    two    or     three 
speeches,    hospital    visits    and    other  1 
routine  chores  of  a  preacher — as  well  | 
as  taking  a  hand  in  his  alcoholic  re- 
form work.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Com-1 
munity  Chest,  president  of  the  Dallas  j 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  serves  on  j 
the  board  of  the  Methodist  Hospital  j 
and  several  other  agencies. 

In  recognition  of  his  tireless  efforts  | 
in  religious  and  civic  work,  the  Dal-  j 
las    Junior    Chamber   of   Commerce 
named    him    "Outstanding    Young  j 
Man  of  Dallas"  in  1952. 

One  man  who  has  been  connected  I 
with  Mr.  Shipp  for  a  long  time  ob-1 
served  recently:  "Tom  Shipp  will  J 
either  kill  himself  by  the  time  he  is 
40  working  so  hard,  or  he  will  be  < 
one  of  our  greatest  citizens." 

A  co-worker  commented:  "He  is 
on  everybody's  level."  Another  said:  i 
"He  will  come  to  us  wherever  we  are  J 
and  give  us  help.  We  know  we  can 
depend  on  him." 
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Hobby  Alley 


By  Albert  C.  Hoover 


yLY  SON  bought  a  new  house  last 
veek.  Nothing  so  unusual  about  that — 
:xcept  the  down  payment  came  from 
lis  stamp  collection.  Or,  I  should  say, 
?ur  stamp  collection. 

We  began  building  it  years  ago,  when 
lie  was  a  Cub  Scout.  On  birthdays  I 
ised  to  bring  him  a  new  album,  a  set  of 
tickers  showing  flags  of  many  nations, 
>r  a  series  of  stamps  he  especially 
vanted.  I  brought  cancelled  stamps 
Lome  from  the  office,  too.  Many  an 
vening  we  spent  soaking  them  off  the 
nvelopes  while  Mother  did  the  ironing. 

Now,  my  grandchildren  are  coming 
long.  They'll  probably  be  stamp  collec- 
tors too  .  .  .  like  millions  of  other  folks 
vho  enjoy  America's  second  most  popu- 
ir  hobby  (only  photography  has  a 
reater  appeal). 

You  don't  need  any  fancy  equipment 
p  get  started  .  .  .  only  a  spirit  of  ad- 
enture  and  a  little  of  the  pack-rat  in- 
tinct.  Money  isn't  really  important.  A 
lodest  album  for  U.  S.  stamps  costs 
nly  $2.50.  Gummed  hinges  at  20  cents 

package  and  some  assorted  small  boxes 
re  all  you  need  at  first.  In  fact,  our 
;imily  collection  started  without  even 
n  album!  We  found  an  old  scrapbook 
Ind  some  paste  and  then  rummaged 
iround  in  our  attic  for  old  letters. 

Later  we  bought  more  accessories — 
kvo  leather-bound  loose-leaf  albums, 
weezers,  magnifying  glasses,  perfora- 
jon  gauges,  catalogues,  magazines. 


Interest  in  stamps 

spans  the  barrier  of  age 

walking  for  a  hobby 

that  parents  and  children 

can   enjoy  together. 


STAMPS 

FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 


There  were  good  stamp  stores  in  our 
city.  But  my  boy,  Al,  answered  maga- 
zine ads,  and  we  received  by  mail  a 
stream  of  "approvals,"  stamps  of  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  colors  from  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Budgeting  his  allow- 
ance and  paper-route  earnings  to  buy 
these  gaudy  squares  of  paper  taught 
Al  his  first  lessons  about  handling 
money. 

We  always  hoped  we'd  find  a  really 
rare  stamp  .  .  .  like  the  English  school 
boy  back  in  1873,  who  discovered  a 
black-on-magenta  stamp  on  an  age- 
stained  letter  in  his  basement.  He  sold 
it  for  $1.50 — and  today  this  British 
Guiana  issue  of  1856  is  valued  at  $100,- 
000.  It's  the  world's  rarest  stamp. 

This  thrill  of  discovery  spurred  us 
to  explore  lots  of  musty  attics  in  the 
neighborhood.   Al   and    I    have    poked 


through  piles  of  old  letters,  looking  at 
blurred  postmarks  and  faded  stamps. 
We  never  turned  up  any  treasures,  but 
we  had  lots  of  fun  together! 

The  good  old  horsetrading  instinct 
swelled  our  collection.  Al  quickly  made 
friends  with  other  young  stamp  fans. 
They  spent  happy  hours  haggling  good- 
naturedly.  Mother  and  I  got  many  a 
chuckle  listening  to  the  teen-agers  bar- 
gaining like  auctioneers. 

In  the  process,  the  kids — and  we  par- 
ents, too — learned  a  lot  about  our  coun- 
try. I'd  forgotten  General  Pulaski  and 
his  contribution  to  our  victory  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  When  we  found 
a  stamp  honoring  him,  Al,  then  an  in- 
satible  grade-schooler,  shamed  me  into 
finding  out  why  the  Polish  general  was 
pictured  on  an  American  stamp. 

We're  sure  that  Al's  <iood  grades  in 


history  and  geography  came  from  what 
he  learned  in  identifying,  trading,  and 
studying  stamps. 

It's  easy  to  keep  an  up-to-date  collec- 
tion of  colorful,  new,  U.  S.  "commem- 
oratives."  You  can  make  arrangements 
with  your  local  post  office  to  set  aside 
sheets  or  blocks  (four  stamps)  of  each 
new  issue. 

Some  people  buy  sheets  of  new 
stamps  and  put  them  away  in  vaults  as 
an  investment.  One  collector  in  a  nearby 
city  paid  part  of  his  daughter's  college 
expenses  by  selling  sheets  he'd  saved 
over  the  years. 

You'll  find  that  stamp  collecting  of- 
fers endless  possibilities  for  following 
special  whims  and  interests.  We  know 
of  one  man  who  collects  stamps  of  only 
one  color,  and  one  collector  with  a  mor- 
bid bent  asked  this  dealer  to  send  him 
stamps  with  scenes  of  death — monu- 
ments, ambulances,  tombstones! 

I  remember  that  one  boy  in  Al's  high- 
school  stamp  club  was  a  real  baseball 
fan.  He  combined  his  two  major  in- 
terests by  building  a  collection  of  post- 
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Antique    Clocks: 

Gerald    O.    McCulloh,     Box    871,    Methodist 
Board  of  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Antique  Class: 

Eunice   Kay,  Silver   Lake,  Wis.;   Mrs.   George 
H.  East,  124  W.  Wood  Ave.,  Brookfield,  Mo. 

Astronomy: 

Keith  Renish,  3301  Sixth  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Bead    Collecting: 

Lois  Long,  634  Arlington  Ave.,   Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Bells: 

Mrs.   Fronk    E.   Swonson,   3090   Hackett   Ave., 
Long   Beach,  Calif. 

Ceramics: 

Mr.    and    Mrs.     Richard    Chamberlain,    3400 
Kensington  Ct.,  Racine,  Wis. 


marks  of  the  home  towns  of  Babe  Ruth, 
Lou  Gehrig  and  other  diamond  heroes. 

Some  men's  and  women's  interest  in 
religion  finds  expression  in  stamps.  Rev. 
Clarence  Seidenspinner,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Racine, 
Wis.,  started  a  world  collection  about 
five  years  ago.  Today  he  has  eight  bulg- 
ing albums.  One  contains  stamps  pic- 
turing the  Madonna  and  Nativity 
scenes.  Another  is  reserved  for  church 
and  cathedral  stamps. 

A  New  York  businessman,  Philip  H. 
Platzker,  has  one  of  the  best  groups  of 
stamps  showing  the  Bible  and  Bible 
scenes.  (Oddly  enough,  nations  of  the 
world  have  issued  fewer  than  100 
stamps  illustrated  with  biblical  scenes 
since  the  world's  first  postage  stamp  was 
printed  by  Great  Britain  in  1840.) 

Our  family  has  been  stamp-minded 
for  years,  so  we  can  offer  some  practical 
suggestions  to  help  you  and  your 
youngsters  get  started: 

1)  Go  into  it  together!  Most  of  the 
fun  comes  when  mom,  dad,  sis  and 
brother  plan  and  buy  and  sort  and  paste. 

2)  Use  your  ingenuity.  If  there's  no 
stamp  club  in  school,  help  your  chil- 
dren start  one.  Look  for  ways  to  dra- 
matize and  tie  the  hobby  to  studies  and 
the  special  interests  of  the  kids — like 
the  baseball-player  postmark  collection. 

3)  Ma\e  it  an  adventure.  Think  of 
all  the  places  you  might  find  interest- 
ing, old  stamps.  Then  scour  attics,  base- 
ments, home  auctions,  antique  shops, 
private  sales. 

4)  Encourage  growth.  Stamp  collect- 


ing can  be  as  expensive  and  elaborate  as 
you  want  to  make  it.  Let  the  interest 
develop  with  your  youngsters'  growing 
awareness  of  the  world  around  them. 
Start  modestly — but  be  prepared  to  get 
fanatic  if  and  when  family  interest  blos- 
soms! 

5)  Use  the  hobby  to  teach.  You'll  be 
surprised  how  much  young  folks  learn 
when  they  get  absorbed  in  a  hobby. 
Thrift,  business  management,  trading 
skill,  good  fellowship,  and  knowledge 
of  their  country's  history  are  by-prod- 
ucts of  a  family  interest  in  stamps. 

These  are  rich  rewards  .  .  .  richer,  in 
fact,  than  the  ever-present  chance  of 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  "find." 

I've  always  been  fascinated  by  the 
story  of  a  Philadelphia  bank  that  sold 
some  musty,  old  papers  to  a  junk  dealer 
for  $50.  The  buyer  happened  to  be  a 
stamp  collector,  and  he  found  about 
$100,000  worth  of  stamps  in  the  bales, 
of  "junk"! 

Most  of  us  don't  have  this  kind  of 
luck  with  our  stamp  collecting.  But  I 
am  satisfied.  My  son  has  a  new  house, 
thanks  to  our  hobby.  And  money 
couldn't  buy  the  priceless  hours  of  to- 
getherness stamp  collecting  has  brought 
to  our  family. 


SPECIAL  NOTE  TO  STAMP  COLLEC- 
TORS: The  postage  stamp  reproduced  on  p.  44 
of  this  issue  shows  the  four  immortal  U.S. 
chaplains — Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish — 
xeho  went  down  with  their  ship,  the  Dorchester. 
on  Feb.  3,  1943.  This  gray  and  black  com- 
memorative was  first  issued  May  28.  1948,  at 
Washington,  D.C.  It  is  regular  U.S.  com- 
memorative size.  The  chaplains  pictured  are 
George  L.  Fox,  Clark  V.  Poling,  John  P.  Wash- 
ington, and  Alex  D.    Goode. 


Would  you — whether  you  are  8  or  80 — like  to  trade  stamps  with  a  Methodist  living  2,000 
miles  away?  Or  swap  old  coins?  Or  have  a  pen  pal?  Each  month  TOGETHER  will  present 
a  list  of  hobby  categories  like  those  below.  Under  each  we  will  run  names  and  addresses 
so  you  can  get  in  touch  with  like-minded  hobbyists.  If  you  would  like  to  be  listed  in  this 
directory,  send  your  name,  address  and   special   interests  and   age   (for   pen   pals). — EDS 


Cookbooks: 

Ingo   Johnson,   1006   Park    Ave.,   Racine,   Wis. 

Earrings: 

Dr.  Florence  White,  Graham  Hall,  Dakota 
Wesleyan   Univ.,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Finger   Painting: 

Miss  Jessica  Peery,  810  Broadway,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Folklore   and   Cermanicisms: 

C.  R.  Gaylord,  Alma  Center,  Wis. 

Gardening: 

Rev.  E.  L.  Motter,  268  N.  Oakley  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Denise  Moore,  253  Soma- 
nouk  Ave.,  Park  Forest,  III. 

Cem   Cutting: 

Ralph  Webber,  3623  Haven  Ave.,  Rocine,  Wis. 

Rug   Braiding: 

Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Verhulst,  2525  Collins  St., 
Blue    Island,    III. 


Sheet  Music  Collecting: 

Mrs.  C.  J.  M.  Blume,  Chorlottesville,  Va. 

Stamps: 

Ted  Hammonad,  165  Lichfield  St.,  Christ- 
church,  New  Zealand;  Rev.  Melvin  Dixon, 
Shedd,  Oregon. 

Square  Dancing: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Tosker,  36  McKinley  Ave., 
Racine,  Wis. 

Weaving: 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Gruhl,  1415  Quincy  Ave.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Pen  Pals  (open  to  age   18): 

Patsy  Houston   (age   14),  Piney  Flats,  Tenn.; 

Barbara  Dunlap  (age  14),  Rt.  1,  Alma  Center, 

Wis.;  Gloria  Newton  (age  13),  Almo  Center, 

Wis.;  Gail  Hoonsbeen  (age  13),  Rt.  2,  Hixton, 

Wis.;  Sharon  Duxbury  (age  12),  Almo  Center, 

Wis. 
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By  Louise  Evans 


D< 


O  wives  know  how  large  a  part 
we  play  in  our  husbands  chances  for 
uccess — or  failure?  Every  woman 
wants  her  husband  to  get  ahead,  but 
how  far  and  fast  he  will  go — and 
what  sort  of  a  person  he  will  be  when 
he  arrives — depends  as  much  on  us 
as  on  his  own  ability  and  ambition! 

I  know,  because  not  so  long  ago, 
at  the  annual  company  dinner,  my 
husband  Rob  was  made  division  sales 
head  of  his  firm.  I  nearly  burst  with 
motion  when  Rob  got  to  his  feet 
and  stammered,  "I  want  everyone  to 
know  I  couldn't  have  made  it  with- 
out my  wife."  He  looked  right  at  me 
and  I  know  he  meant  every  word — 
and  why. 

You  see,  once  Rob  lost  a  good  job 
witb  a  fine  future — and  because  of 
his  wife — me. 

Before  we  were  married  eight  years 
ago,  I  had  worked  in  an  office.  I 
remember  how  the  telephone  opera- 


tors and  secretaries  talked  about 
wives  of  certain  managers  and  fore- 
men .  .  .  but  it  took  a  pink  slip  for 
Rob  to  make  me  realize  that  they 
could  and  would  talk  the  same  way 
about  me! 

At  first  there  were  many  reasons 
to  call  Rob  at  his  office  each  day — 
mostly  because  I  just  wanted  to  hear 
his  warm  "hello"  to  break  the  mo- 
notonous hours  when   I  was  alone. 

I'll  never  know  whether  the  tele- 
phone operator  was  deliberate  or 
careless  in  leaving  the  switchboard 
open  one  day.  She  sighed  when  I  said 
I'd  wait,  and  a  moment  later  I  clearly 
heard  her  say,  "I'd  like  to  hang  up. 
How  Rob  Evans  ever  got  tied  to  such 
a  pair  oi  apron  strings.  .  .  .  He  can't 
go  to  the  nun's  room  but  she's  on 
the  phone,  tying  up  the  switchboard 
until  he  comes  out!" 

It  was  that  night  that  Rob  glumly 
told  me  he'd  been  find. 


"A    jew    mornings 
later,  while  pouring  cof- 
fee, I  cautiously  explained 
my  feelings  to  Rob." 


"But  I  thought  you  were  doing  so 
well,"  I  protested.  "Weren't  you  due 
for  a  raise?" 

Rob  looked  uncomfortable.  "I  just 
wasn't  getting  ahead  quite  fast 
enough  to  suit  them,"  he  said  evasive- 
ly. "Forget  it.  I'll  get  another  job." 

He  did — but  I  couldn't  forget  it.  I 
thought  of  the  night  courses  Rob  had 
wanted  to  take  and  my  complaints 
at  being  left  alone.  I  remembered 
what  the  telephone  operator  had  said, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  there'd  be 
some  changes  made  in  me. 

Studying  other  wives,  and  think- 
ing back  over  my  own  experiences,  1 
came  to  the  simple  conclusion  that 
everything  1  could  do  to  help  Rob 
would  stream  out  ol  mj  love  for  him. 

I  should  start  with  tin  sill.  1  should 
grow  as  a  person.  1  should  establish 
and  maintain  flic  emphasis  upon 
family  love  in  our  home. 

1    Won't    s.l\     1    W  .is    .1    SUCCeSS    over- 
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night  at  helping  Rob.  I  still  made 
mistakes,  but  I  tried  hard  to  think 
first  of  him.  In  his  new  job,  for  in- 
stance, I  stopped  phoning  him  at  all 
except  for  an  urgent  emergency. 

Without  those  daytime  chats,  I 
was  very  lonely.  We  had  only  an 
apartment  to  take  care  of  then,  no 
children  to  absorb  my  time,  and 
Rob's  new  job  had  taken  us  to  a 
strange  unfamiliar  town. 

Then  Rob  told  me  his  company 
wanted  him  to  take  night-school 
courses  in  merchandising.  They'd 
pay  for  the  studies,  he  said,  and  he 
would  be  gone  only  three  evenings  a 
week. 

"They  made  it  pretty  plain  that  if 
I  don't  take  the  courses,  I  can't  expect 
to  make  anything  out  of  the  job,"  he 
said,  watching  me  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eyes. 

Some  good  angel  must  have 
nudged  me  at  that  moment.  I  knew 
I'd  heard  those  words  before — when 
Rob  was  fired  from  his  last  job!  I'd 
promised  myself  I'd  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  help  my  husband — and 
this  was  my  test. 

Quickly  I  put  a  smile  on  my  face 
and  agreed  as  gracefully  as  I  knew 
how.  But  it  wasn't  easy  to  take,  until 
I  met  the  wife  of  another  young  man 
in  Rob's  firm.  He,  too,  was  studying 
at  night,  but  the  wife  seemed  per- 
fectly content.  I  deliberately  spied  on 
her  formula  for  happiness,  and  I 
found  she  had  made  an  independent 
life  for  herself. 

She  made  her  own  clothes.  She 
had  sent  for  directions  for  making 
patchwork  quilts,  hooked  rugs,  dec- 
orating old  furniture  and  tin  boxes 
with  quaint  designs — all  working 
toward  the  house  they  were  someday 
going  to  buy. 

Some  of  her  attempts  were  failures, 
but  nothing  cost  much  money,  and 
she  always  kept  busy!  When  her 
husband  came  home,  she  had  bits  of 
chitchat  to  make  him  chuckle.  Even 
her  mistakes  were  funny.  I  realized  I 
never  had  anything  to  amuse  Rob 
conversationally. 

I  had  hated  sewing,  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  find  something  to  do.  I 
brushed  up  on  reading,  via  the  public 
library.  At  first  I  read  popular  novels; 
later,  after  a  talk  with  a  sympathetic 
librarian,  I  read  biographies  of  fa- 
mous people. 

From  books  I  branched  out  to  mu- 
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sic,  because  there  was  an  afternoon 
record  concert  each  week  at  the  li- 
brary, and  later  I  learned  something 
about  painting  through  art  exhibits. 
But  gradually  it  dawned  on  me  that  it 
wasn't  enough  merely  to  fill  time 
and  keep  out  of  Rob's  way.  Life  is 
something  to  be  lived,  not  merely 
thought  about — and  nobody  can  have 
much  of  a  life  alone.  I  ought  to  be 
doing  something  positive,  rather  than 
passive,  with  people. 

My  biggest  step  forward,  I'm  sure, 
was  in  joining  our  neighborhood 
church.  As  a  child,  I  had  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  the  sociable  life 
connected  with  a  small-town  Meth- 
odist church — the  rummage  sales, 
bazaars,  suppers,  and  Sunday-school 
picnics.  Sundays  had  been  quiet, 
pleasant,  and  peaceful,  but  there  was 
a  serenity  which  was  lacking  in  my 
married  life. 

Since  we  had  moved  to  a  strange 
city  and  Rob  was  taking  his  night 
courses,  we  had  slid  into  the  pattern 
of  many  young  childless  couples. 
Sunday  we  slept  late,  lazed  over 
breakfast  and  newspapers,  and 
dressed  in  sloppy  clothes.  Sunday 
bedtime  had  begun  to  leave  me  with 
a  feeling  of  aimlessness  framed  in  a 
resentment  for  the  week  ahead  be- 
cause my  free  day  with  Rob  had 
ended. 

Then  one  Sunday  morning  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  we  should  vary 
the  routine  by  going  to  church.  Rob 
said,  "Why  not3"  so  we  went.  Again 
to  sing  familiar  hymns,  to  sit  quietly 
for  an  hour  listening  to  out-reaching 
ideas,  and  to  share  that  special  com- 
panionship of  reverence  and  worship 
— well,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  tuned- 
in  on  something  greater  than  the  love 
of  Louise  and  Rob  Evans.  My  mental 
house  was  in  order  and  I  was  ready 
for  the  week  ahead. 

A  few  mornings  later  as  I  was 
pouring  coffee,  I  cautiously  explained 
my  feelings  to  Rob — and  suggested 
that  we  join  the  church.  He  evidently 
had  been  thinking  about  it,  too,  for 
he  said  if  I  wanted  to  he  would  go 
with  me.  So  that's  what  we  did. 

Looking  back,  I  realize  we  were 
doing  much  more  than  merely  "join- 
ing." In  returning  to  the  church  of 
my  childhood,  I  felt  an  inner  need 
fulfilled,  as  my  heart  warmed  to  a 
new  feeling  of  permanence  in  our 
home  life. 


As  a  child,  Rob  had  had  little  re- 
ligious training,  had  seldom  attended 
any    church.    But    he    found    new 
friends,  some  of  them  he  had  known 
in  business,  sitting  in  pews  beside  us.   I 
As    we    listened    to    sermons,    then 
talked    about    them    as    we    strolled   I 
home,  he  opened  to  me  a  side  of  his 
nature  I  had  never  seen  before.  We 
were  drawn  into  a  deeper  relation- 
ship of  understanding,  and  there  waslj 
real  joy  for  me  in  learning  how  our 
minds  agreed  on  spiritual  matters. 

Rob  never  said  so  in  words,  but  | 
I  sensed  that  he  began  to  look  upon  { 
me  with  a  new  respect — as  a  church 
woman  taking  a  responsibility  to  my 
community  and  to  myself.  It  all  made 
me  very  happy,  especially  when  our 
youngsters  started  to  go  to  Sunday 
school. 

Soon  Rob  was  promoted  at  the  J 
office.  When  he  became  a  junior  ex-j 
ecutive,  I  began  to  understand  more 
clearly  than  before  how  many  things] 
a  wife  must  learn  to  help  her  hus- 
band in  the  grinding  competition  of 
business  life. 

A  man's  chance  to  go  up  the  lad- 
der, it  was  obvious,  depends  very 
much  on  what  sort  of  person  hisj 
wife  is.  Some  executives  won't  hire  a 
man  for  a  responsible  job  until  they 
have  met  his  wife.  They  may  be  too 
coldly  factual  about  it,  but  they  say 
that  what  happens  at  home  affects  a 
man's  ability  to  make  sound  deci-l 
sions  and  to  direct  other  employees 
at  the  office  or  shop. 

They  expect  a  wife  to  be  congenial 
- — but  not  too  social,  dragging  her] 
husband  out  to  affairs  on  nights 
when  he  should  be  recharging  his! 
nervous  batteries  at  home.  Or  she 
can  be  so  ambitious  for  material  ad- 
vancement that  he  becomes  impatient 
and  ineffective. 

A  wise  wife  will  listen  much.  She'll 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  what  her! 
husband  may  tell  about  infra-office 
squabbles,  but  she  doesn't  put  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder  to  take  to  the  office.! 
She  may  share  her  opinions  on  prob- 
lems he  discusses,  but  she  remembers 
that  employers  seldom  promote  menj 
whose  wives  tell  them  what  to  think.j 

An  important  way  for  any  wife  to 
help  her  husband  get  ahead,  I've  de-l 
cided,    is   through    his    home.    Neat 
rooms,  healthy  children,  good  food,] 
and  a  smile  at  the  end  of  the  day! 

A  vital  part  of  helping  your  hus- 
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band  to  get  ahead,  I  have  learned,  lies 
in  how  a  wife  handles  the  children. 
Our  two  are  not  perfect — they  can 
be  impish,  exasperating,  and  occa- 
sionally downright  naughty!  Yet, 
Rob  is  enormously  proud  of  them 
and  every  little  forward  step  they 
fake  in  the  right  direction.  In  helping 
pur  small  son  and  daughter  to  lay  the 
oundation  for  becoming  useful  hap- 
py adults,  I  see  now  that  I  have  given 
I ny  husband  the  best  possible  incen- 
_  ive  to  get  ahead. 
!  Even  more  vital  is  the  relationship 
1  wife  builds  with  her  husband.  For  a 
[nan  to  trust  his  wife  to  handle  his 
Jnoney  and  rear  his  children,  he  must 
\now  that  she  believes  in  good  rather 
han  evil,  in  right  rather  than  wrong, 
nd  in  white  rather  than  black  or  any 
ntermediate  shades  of  gray. 

Insensibly  the  wife's  own  attitudes 
oward  morals,  ethics,  and  the  spirit- 
al  side  of  life  tend  to  make  her  hus- 
>and  what  he  is.  It  is  all  too  easy  for 

man  to  set  his  sights  on  a  big  job 
nd  to  overlook  the  steps  which  inter- 
ene.  Yet  the  husband  who  loves  and 
lespects  his  wife  is  often  helped  to 
Ivoid    a    questionable    step    simply 

rough    his    instinctive    knowledge 

at  it  would  not  fit  her  standards  of 

Iight  and  wrong. 
It   isn't    necessary    for    a    wife    to 
Jpreach";    the    only    requisite    is    a 
eadfast  example.  Though  the  even- 

al  success  may  take  a  little  longer 
arriving,  it  will  be  twice  as  satis- 
ying  because  it  hasn't  been  achieved 
t  the  expense  of  your  husband's  own 
ersonality  and  character! 

Happily  Rob  has  mounted  a  few 
Lings  of  the  ladder  of  material  suc- 
jss.  A  good  salary  makes  possible 
ur  modest  home  with  the  things 
Imich,  to  quote  the  advertisements, 
Iiake  for  gracious  living.  Our  chil- 
ren  will  go  to  college. 

But  meaning  more  to  me  than  all 
lese  things  is  a  consciousness  of 
neness  spun  by  love  between  our 
ersonalities.   He    knows   that   even 

he  hadn't  become  divisional  sales 
Manager,  or  even  if  he  had  never 
/on  a  raise,  I  would  be  with  him — 
)r  better  or  for  worse,  just  as  I 
romised. 

That's  why  never  did  I  love  my 

ob  Evans  more  than  that  night  he 
:ood  up  and  blurted  right  out,  "I 
ouldn't  have  made  it  without  my 
kfe." 


How  to  Invite  Guests 
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by  Richard  Armour 


Ly  EXT  TO  washing  the  dishes  after- 
ward, the  hardest  thing  about  having 
a  dinner  party  is  deciding  who  should 
be  invited. 

The  first  step,  at  our  house,  is  to  set 
up  a  card  table  and  lay  out  a  stack  of 
paper  and  a  dozen  sharp  pencils.  One 
of  us  asks:  "Let's  see,  whom  do  we 
owe?"  Then  I  suggest  a  name  and  my 
wife  suggests  a  name;  I  suggest  a  name 
and  my  wife  suggests  a  name. 

Having  filled  several  sheets  of  paper, 
we  begin  to  screen  the  list.  That  is,  we 
cross  off  the  names  of  people  who  have 
died  or  moved  away  since  they  had  us 
to  dinner,  and  put  a  question  mark  by 
people  who  are  likely  to  die  or  move 
away  before  we  can  get  around  to 
them.  Then  we  arrange  the  unques- 
tioned ones  in  order  of  seniority. 

Our  next  step  is  the  grouping.  Ques- 
tions and  counter-questions  fly  thick 
and  fast.  "Who  will  go  with  the  Aber- 
nethies?"  "How  about  a  young  man 
for  Agnes  Hooper?"  "Do  the  Recks 
know  the  Johnsons?"  "Should  we  put 
the  Stonemens  with  the  young  group 
or  the  middle-aged  group?"  "Wouldn't 
Tom  and  Hurt  talk  shop  all  evening?" 
And    so   il    goes. 

Our  list  ol  names  gradually  breaks  up 

into  sub-lists  ol  eight   (10  including  us 
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— as  many  as  our  dining  table  will  take 
with  both  the  extra  leaves).  In  each  of 
these  there  are  first  choices  and  substi- 
tutes. Now  we  ask  such  questions  as: 
"Who'll  fit  in  if  the  Thompsons  can't 
come?"  "Do  you  think  they'll  find  out 
if  we  don't  ask  them  first?" 

We  usually  start  this  about  8:00  p.m. 
and  knock  off,  with  a  bad  case  of  battle 
fatigue,  along  about  11:00.  Tired  as  1 
am,  I  fall  to  sleep  very  quickly  and  am 
having  a  delightful  dream  when  my 
wife  calls  over  to  me,  around  2:00  a.m. 

"Dick,"  she  says,  as  if  we  were  still 
at  the  card  table,  "I've  thought  of 
someone  to  go  with  the  Abernethies!" 

"Uh,"  I  reply,  because  I  have  learned 
that  a  reply  is  expected. 

"The  Carrolls,  of  course!"  she  yelps 
triumphantly.  "Don't   you   think   so?" 

"Uh,"  I  respond  helpfully. 

Alter  half  an  hour  more  of  this 
spirited  exchange,  my  wife  goes  hack  to 
sleep,  or  at  least  keeps  her  ideas  to 
herself.  Thanks  to  my  well-trained  re- 
flexes, I  never  awaken. 

And  so  it's  all  decided.  We  invite  a 
congenial  group  ol  friends  we've  owed 
for  at  least  two  years.  It  would  prob- 
ably  have  been  a  nice  party  it  |unior 
hadn't  come  down  with  the  mumps 
and  forced  us  to  call  it  oil. 
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Ibgather  with  the  Small  Fry 


Thanksgiving 


LARRY  LEARNER  measured  out  a 
half  teaspoon  of  cinnamon. 

Linda  measured  out  a  half  teaspoon 
of  ginger. 

Stevie  measured  out  a  half  teaspoon 
of  cloves. 

Into  the  big  white  bowl  of  yellow 
pumpkin  they  dumped  the  spices. 

They  were  helping  Mama  Learner 
make  pumpkin  pies  for  Thanksgiving. 

"I'm  glad  somebody  thought  of  hav- 
ing Thanksgiving  for  me,"  said  Stevie. 

"In  third  grade,"  said  Larry  in  a  big- 
brother  voice,  "we  wrote  a  play  about 
the  first  Thanksgiving.  I  pretended  I 
was  Squanto." 

"Who  was  Squanto?"  asked  Linda, 
grabbing  a  little  piece  of  pie  dough. 

"He  was  an  Indian.  He  showed  the 
Pilgrims  how  to  plant  seeds  and  how 
to  hunt  and  fish.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
him,  the  Pilgrims  might  all  have  died 
and  then  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
Thanksgiving." 

"I'm  glad  you  told  us  that,  Larry," 
said  Mama.  "Many  people  today  don't 
know  about  Squanto  and  the  other 
Indians  who  helped  the  Plymouth  folk." 


"Plymouth!"  exclaimed  Linda. 
"There's  a  picture  of  Plymouth  Rock  in 
my  book.  It  has  numbers  on  it. 

"Sixteen  twenty,"  said  Larry.  "That's 
the  year  the  Pilgrims  came  to  this  coun- 

try;" 

"I  want  to  see  the  rock,"  said  Stevie. 

Mama  poured  the  golden  fluff  in  the 
white  bowl  into  two  pie  crusts.  She 
slid  them  into  the  oven. 

"Now  let's  look  at  your  book,  Linda, 
and  tell  the  story  from  the  beginning 
so  Stevie  can  understand  it,"  she  said. 

"See,"  Mama  pointed  out  to  Stevie, 
"here  are  the  people  we  call  Pilgrims. 
They  came  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  find  a  new  home  where  they  could 
be  free  and  where  they  could  pray  to 
God  in  their  own  way.  Here  is  their 
boat — the  Mayflower.  It  was  a  long, 
hard  trip.  They  were  happy  when  they 
found  a  new  land — our  very  own  coun- 
try, the  United  States — though  only 
Indians  lived  here  then." 

"And  here  is  Plymouth  Rock,"  said 
Linda,   turning  a   page. 

"Some  day,"  said  Mama,  "maybe 
we'll  visit  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and 
see  this  large  rock.  It  is  still  there  where 
the  Pilgrims  climbed  onto  it  from  their 
boat  to  reach  the  shore. 

"That  winter  the  people  were  often 
cold  and  sick  and  hungry.  Then  spring 
came.  The  Indians  helped  them  plant 
seeds,  just  as  Larry  said.  All  summer 
thev  watched  the  corn  and  vegetables 
grow.  In  the  fall  they  had  a  good  crop 


to  harvest.  They  were  so  thankful  that 
they  decided  to  celebrate  with  a  special 
thanksgiving.  They  cooked  a  big  dinner 
and  they  invited  the  Indians.  Together 
they  thanked  God  for  their  new  home 
and  friends." 

Stevie  turned  back  to  the  picture  of. 
Plymouth  Rock.  "I  could  draw  a  pic- 
ture like  that,"  he  said. 

"That's  a  good  idea!"  agreed  Mama. 
"We  could  make  Plymouth  Rock  place 
cards  for  our  dinner  table." 

"I'll  get  the  scissors,"  said  Larry. 

Just  then  Daddy  Learner  came  in 
with  a  sack  of  groceries.  "What's  going 
on  here?" 

"Mama  told  us  about  the  first 
Thanksgiving,"  said  Linda. 

"The  very  first  one?"  asked  Daddy. 

"Yes,"  answered  Stevie,  "at  Plym- 
outh Rock!" 

"Oh,  but  there  was  Thanksgiving 
hundreds  of  years  before  that,"  said 
Daddy. 

"Where?"  demanded  Larry. 

"It's  in  the  Bible!"  guessed  Linda. 

"Yes.  That  may  be  where  the  Pil- 
grims got  the  idea,"  said  Daddy. 

So  that  evening  Daddy  read  from  the 
Bible  how  long,  long  ago  the  people  in 
the  land  where  Jesus  lived  also  had  spe- 
cial days  of  thanksgiving  and  how  they 
sang,  as  we  still  do  today: 

"O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  he 
is  good;  for  his  steadfast  love  endures 
forever!"  (1  Chronicles  16:34) 
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Thanksgiving  Prayer 

BY   JEAN   MERGARD 

Although   I'm   grateful   all   the  year, 
Since  it's  Thanksgiving,   Lord,  O  hear 
My  prayer  of  thanks  for  each  good  thing 
That  fills  my  heart  and  makes  it  sing: 
For  sun   and   rain;  for  good  earth   grown 
To   loveliness;   for  food,    spring-sown, 
Now  harvested;  for  each  bird  song; 
For  trees;  for  roads  to  ride  along; 
For  ears  to   hear;  for  eyes  to   read; 
For  courage   that  all   strong   hearts  need; 
For  parents'   help,  their  love,   their  smile; 
And  since  I'm  knowing  all  the  while 
Where  every  blessing  comes  from,  too, 
I'm  thankful,   most  of  all,   for  you. 

Tosethei^siovemfeer  7956 


WHAT'S  IN  THE 
BASKET? 

Rearrange  the  letters  in  each  of  the 
scrambled  words  in  this  Thanksgiving; 
basket  and  you  will  find  ten  things  for 
which  boys  and  girls  are  grateful. 


For  answers  turn  to  page  80. 


WHAT  AM  I? 

I  belong  to  you  alone. 
Yet  other  people  use  me 
more  than  you  do.  Can 
you  guess  what  I  am? 

— Frances  Rodman 


IN  YOUR  BIBLE 

Your  whole  family  can  read  together  the  beginnings  of  religious 
festivals  of  thanksgiving  as  told  in  Leviticus  23:39-44  and  Deuteron- 
omy 26:1-11. 

Then  for  the  grace  at  your  Thanksgiving  dinner  table,  you  may 
take  turns  reading  the  following  verses  from  your  Bible:  Psalms  75:1; 
92:1;  147:7,  8,  16-18;  2  Corinthians  9:15;  and  1  Thessalonians  5:18. 
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Barnabas  and  his 


LOOKS  AT 
NEW  BOOKS 


WRITERS  HAVE  been  tilling  and 
presses  have  been  toiling  all  summer. 
The  result  is  a  bumper  crop  of  beautiful 
books. 

Because  this  is  the  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son, I  list  first  The  Farmer  Gives 
Thanhs  (Abingdon,  64  pp.,  $1),  a  col- 
lection of  56  prayers  for  year-round  use. 
These  prayers  spring  from  the  heart  of 
a  man  who  lives  close  to  nature  and  are 
beautiful  in  their  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity. 

Says    Author    Samuel    R.   Guard: 

"The  farmer  is  a  poet,  even  if  he 
doesn't  act  like  one;  is  an  artist,  even 
if  he  doesn't  possess  a  paint  brush;  and 
is,  by  nature,  a  believer.  He  plows  in 
faith;  he  sows  in  hope;  he  reaps  in  char- 
ity." 

Listen  to  a  portion  of  a  prayer  for 
autumn: 

Almighty  Harvest  Hand,  let  us  wor\ 
alongside  thee  .  .  .  help  us  glean  .  .  . 
and  stac\  .  .  .  and  soundly  store.  .  .  .  We 
are  so  grateful,  Lord  of  the  harvest,  for 
the  wheel  of  the  locust  grinding  melan- 
choly into  gladness,  for  the  come-lately 
zinnia  blooming  like  flame,  for  blue- 
grass  lush  again  with  white  clover 
mongst  it,  for  hickory  stic\s  on  dog 
irons  .  .  . 

You've  now  read  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick's  article  that  opens  this  issue 
of  Together.  By  coincidence,  Harper's 
has  just  brought  out  his  The  Living  of 
These  Days  (324  pp.,  $4).  And  it's  my 
unqualified  nomination  for  the  auto- 
biography-of-the-month. 

Dr.  Fosdick  has  been  the  Jeremiah 
or  the  Micah  of  our  generation — his 
prophetic  insight  and  eloquence  un- 
dimmed  by  the  elegance  surrounding 
his  erstwhile  pulpit  at  the  Rockefeller- 
built  Riverside  Church  in  New  York. 


Educators  say  that  family 

reading  often   builds  a  foundation  for 

good  scholarship  and  lifelong 

interest  in  books.  It's  an  even  greater 

influence  than   TV  when 

parents  and  children  read  together. 
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Usually  his  books  leave  my  brain  churn- 
ing with  new  ideas.  This  one  does  that 
and  more,  because  it  reveals  the  human 
side  of  the  development  of  a  great 
preacher  from  just  such  a  boy  as  lives 
in  the  next  block.  His  gang  didn't  de- 
vote all  their  energies  to  church  and 
Sunday  school,  you  can  be  sure. 

"Six  of  us  made  up  that  gang,  a 
healthy  group  of  boys  then,"  he  recalls, 
"and  I  am  glad  to  add,  with  good  rec- 
ords since.  Our  moral  sense  in  boyhood 
sometimes  worked  in  strange  ways.  One 
Friday  night  we  stole  one  of  Old  Man 
Watts'  fat  chickens.  Then  Saturday 
morning  we  volunteered   to  help  him 


pick  berries,  refused  the  proffered  pay 
— two  cents  a  quart.  So  Saturday  noon 
we  cooked  the  chicken  for  a  feast,  our? 
consciences  entirely  satisfied. 

"We  were  not  the  only  gang  in  town, 
and  once  when  a  rival  crew  threatened 
to  beat  us  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells  on 
July  Fourth  we  forestalled  them  by! 
stealing  the  clappers  in  advance.  The 
Methodist  Church  bell's  clapper  was 
under  my  bed  for  a  week  before  it  was 
discovered." 

Children's  Book  Week  (Nov.  25  to 
Dec.  1)  is  a  reminder  that  good  books 
make  treasured  Christmas  presents  for 
youngsters. 

On  the  page  opposite  Edith  Patter- 
son Meyer  lists  and  reviews  "Eight ! 
Best  Juveniles  for  1956."  She's  one  off 
the  best-qualified  persons  in  the  country 
to  make  the  choice.  Not  only  has  she 
had  extensive  experience  in  children's  li- 
brary work,  she  was  for  10  years  asso-. 
ciated  with  the  children's  book  depart- 
ment of  Abingdon  Press.  She  resigned 
as  children's  book  editor  of  Abingdon 
in  1955  in  order  to  travel  and  write. 

Mrs.  Meyer,  who  now  lives  in  New 
York,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist 
minister.  She  is  the  author  of  many 
articles    on    (Continued    on    page   60) 
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Reviews  by  Edith   Patterson  Meyer 


No   family   Christmas    tree   should    be   complete   without    books    for    children- 
laugh  over,  books  to  thrill  to,  books  to  treasure.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  best. 


-books   to 


HIDE  AND  SEEK,  by  Elizabeth  Coats- 
worth  (Pantheon,  32  pp.,  $2) 

In  this  intimate  and  companionable 
book  a  mother  with  a  poet's  imagination  and  gift  of 
words  plays  a  game  with  her  small  son.  Into  it  she 
puts  the  animals  of  the  countryside,  most  of  them 
known  to  little  children.  The  pictures  are  comfortingly 
warm  and  friendly,  as  are  the  final  words:  "Come 
home  soon!" 

BIG  LITTLE  DAVY,  by  Lois  Lenski  (Oxford,  48  pp.,  $1.50) 
Through  Miss  Lenski's  simple,  uncluttered  pictures 
and  brief  childlike  text  we  see  Little  Davy  as  a  baby 
grow  into  Big  Davy  the  schoolboy.  Young  non-readers 
will  pore  happily  over  the  pages  of  this  small  book, 
seeing  themselves  in  Davy's  activities  as  he  progresses 
from  bottle  drinking  and  crawling  to  running,  looking 
at  books,  and — finally — to  starting  off  for  school.  As 
satisfying  in  its  realistic  way  as  Hide  and  Seek  is  in 
its  imaginative  way. 

THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  STORY,  by  Alice 
Dalgliesh    (Scribner,    $2.75) 

"The  story  of  the  birthday  of  our 
country,"  says  the  author,  "is  a  big  story  to  tell 
young  children.  Yet  when  they  begin  to  ask,  'Why 
do  we  have  a  holiday  on  the  Fourth  of  July?'  they  have 
a  right  to  know  .  .  .  that  Independence  Day  is  some- 
thing more  than  fireworks  and  picnics."  Few  writers 
could  tell  this  story  with  such  simplicity,  color,  and 
meaning.  Children  will  not  soon  forget  the  Liberty  bell 
with  its  song:  "Liberty  throughout  the  land;  Liberty 
to  all  the  people!"  The  clear,  dramatic  color  pictures 
by  Marie  Nonnast  add  to  the  story  and  to  its  ap- 
peal. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  KING,  by  Norman  Vincent  Peale 
(Prentice-Hall,  32   pp.,  $2.00) 

Reading  and  hearing  anew  another  birthday  story, 
far  older  and  greater  even  than  that  of  our  country, 
is  part  of  every  Christian  family's  Christmas  celebra- 
tion. Here,  with  simplicity  and  beauty,  the  well-known 
pastor  of  New  York's  Marble  Collegiate  Church  tells 
the  wonderful  story,  leaning  often  on  the  memorable 
words  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  many  illustrations 
by  William  Moyer — and  indeed  the  whole  design  and 
feeling  of  the  book — are  distinguished,  reverent,  and 
wholly  satisfying. 

LANTERN  IN  THE  VALLEY,  by  Faye 
Campbell  Griffis  (Macmillan,  136  pp., 
$2.50) 

The  members  of  the  Yoshida  family, 
especially  young  Kei  and  Tori,  become  very  real  as  one 
reads  this  story  of  their   life   in   rural   Japan.   Through 


them  the  reader  learns  much  of  the  work  and  play, 
the  problems,  pleasures,  environment,  and  ways  of 
thinking  of  the  Japanese  people  of  both  country  and 
city.  Such  books  as  this  push  back  the  horizons  of 
young  Americans  and  give  them  a  friendlier,  more 
knowledgeable  outlook  on  this  rapidly  shrinking  world 
of  ours. 

THE  YEAR  AROUND:  POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN,  selected 
by  Alice  I.  Hozeltine  and  Elva  S.  Smith  (Abingdon,  192  pp., 
$2.50) 

Thfere  is  no  season  without  its  appropriate  poetry 
for  children.  In  The  Year  Around,  two  veteran  chil- 
dren's librarians  and  instructors  of  children's  librarians 
have  collected  some  of  the  best  seasonal  and  holiday 
poems — poems  with  beauty  and  charm  and  with  mean- 
ing for  children.  Not  only  have  they  included  selec- 
tions from  the  better-known  poets  which  meet  these 
exacting  standards,  but  also  poems  of  lesser-known, 
newer  writers.  Some  of  these  poems  first  appeared 
in  the  Methodist  papers,  Trails  for  juniors  and  Girls 
Today.  Miss  Hazeltine,  a  member  of  Dr.  Sockman's 
Christ  Church  congregation,  will  be  remembered  for 
her  other  splendid  anthologies,  including  We  Crew  Up 
in  America,  and  Children's  Stories  to  Read  and   Tell. 

KNOCK  AT  THE  DOOR,  EMMY,  by 
Florence  Crannell  Means  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  256  pp.,  $2.75) 
From  her  fifteenth  to  her  eighteenth  year  the 
reader  shares  Emmy's  difficult  life  as  a  migrant 
worker's  daughter,  shuttling  between  Colorado  and 
California  in  search  of  work.  "A  free  life,"  Pa  called 
it,  but  Emmy  longed  for  schooling  and  a  settled  home. 
Romance,  as  well  as  Emmy's  persistence,  helps  set 
her  feet  toward  college  and  a  happy,  useful  life.  Early 
teen-agers  will  find  this  an  absorbing  story,  as  well 
as  a  penetrating  presentation  of  the  problems  of  young 
people  in  migratory  families. 

TO  BEAT  A  TIGER,  ONE  NEEDS  A  BROTHER'S  HELP,  by 
Elizabeth  Foreman   Lewis  (Winston,  224  pp.,  $2.75) 

Reading  this  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  band  of 
refugees  in  wartorn  Shanghai  is  an  exciting  experience. 
Drawn  together  by  hunger,  peril,  and  the  need  for 
one  another  in  their  effort  to  survive,  these  boys  lived 
a  life  of  misery  and  petty  crime.  Yet  they  were  capable 
of  astounding  acts  of  bravery  and  of  devotion  both 
to  one  another  and,  occasionally,  to  ideals  of  an  al- 
most forgotten  time  of  peace.  The  author,  onetime 
Methodist  missionary  in  China  and  daughter-in-law  of 
the  beloved  Methodist  Bishop  Lewis,  has  nowhere — 
even  in  her  Newbery  prize-winning  book  Young  Fu — 
done  a  finer,  more  thought-provoking  piece  of  writing. 
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"PEOPLE'S   CAPITALISM"   AT   WORK.   Philip   D.   Reed   (left), 
Board  Chairman  of  General  Electric,  and  Ralph  J.  Cordiner, 


President,  face  the  largest  meeting  of  share  owners  ever  assem- 
bled— nearly  4,000  General  Electric  share  owners  who  attended 


PEOPLE'S  CAPITALISM- 


Around  the  world,  the  term  "capitalism"  has  been  ap- 
plied to  economic  systems  which  bear  little  resemblance 
to  each  other. 

Our  American  brand  of  capitalism  is  distinctive  and 
unusually  successful  because  it  is  a  "people's  capital- 
ism": all  the  people  share  in  its  responsibilities  and 
benefits.  As  we  see  it,  these  are  its  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

1 .  We  in  America  believe  in  providing  opportunities  for 
each  individual  to  develop  himself  to  his  maximum  potential. 

2.  We  in  America  believe  in  high  volume,  and  prices  within 
the  economic  reach  of  all  —  not  low  volume,  and  prices  only 
a  few  can  pay. 

3.  We  in  America  believe  in  high  wages,  high  productivity 
and  high  purchasing  power.  They  must  occur  together.  One 
without  the  others  defeats  its  own  ends,  but  together  they 


spell  dynamic  growth  and  progress. 

4.  We  in  America  believe  in  innovation  and  in  scrapping 
the  obsolete.  By  reinvesting  earnings  in  research  and  in  new 
production  facilities,  American  business  is  creating  more 
jobs,  better  products  and  high  living  standards  for  everyone. 

5.  We  in  America  believe  in  consumer  credit,  and  have 
developed  and  used  installment  sales  techniques  to  a  degree 
unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Without  it  our  eco- 
nomic indices  would  be  at  a  fraction  of  their  present  level 
and  new  industries  like  television  would  still  be  in  their 
infancy. 

6.  We  in  America  believe  in  leisure  for  our  people  through 
a  comparatively  short  and  highly  productive  work  week. 
And  the  very  fact  of  extensive  leisure  has  produced  great 
new  industries  which  provide  means  for  entertainment,  for 
cultural  pursuits,  for  sports  of  all  kinds  and  for  the  do-it- 
yourself  enthusiasts. 


(An  Advertisement) 
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this  year's  Annual  Meeting.  The  Company  now  has  358,000 
(owners  of  record,  including  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  all 


48  6tates.  More  than  half  of  them  are  women;  50,000  are  em- 
ployees, and  another  65,000  employees  are  becoming  owners. 


what  makes  it  work  for  you? 


7.  We  in  America  believe  in  broad  share  ownership  of 
(American  business.  Millions  of  American  families  now  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  risks  and  rewards  of  businesses  as 
share  owners;  and  almost  everyone  indirectly  owns  shares 
through  insurance  policies,  savings  banks,  pension  plans, 
mutual  funds,  trust  accounts  or  other  investments. 

8.  And  finally,  we  in  America  believe  deeply  in  competition 
versus  the  cartel.  Competition  is  the  spark  plug  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  keeps  us  endlessly,  urgently  searching  and  research- 
ing for  new  and  better  products,  more  efficient  methods  of 


production  and  improved  marketing  techniques. 

As  we  see  it,  the  more  the  principles  of  America's  dis- 
tinctive brand  of  capitalism  become  known  and  under- 
stood, the  more  certain  everyone  can  be  of  continued 
progress  —  progress  which  is  shared  by  consumers,  em- 
ployees, share  owners,  all  businesses  — large  and  small, 
and  the  nation. 


For  your  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  General  Electric 
Share  Owners,  write  us  at  Department  21-119,  Schenectady,    V.    ). 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 
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your  new  1956 

DISCIPLINE  of  The 
Methodist  Church 


Is  Ready  Now! 


Your  guide  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  The  Methodist 
Church  is  the  Discipline.  This 
new  edition  contains  all  the  laws 
and  rules  of  The  Methodist 
Church  plus  all  the  new  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  delegates 
to  the  1956  General  Conference. 

A  copy  of  the  Discipline 
should  be  in  every  Methodist 
home  for  it  is  the  only  complete, 
authoritative  book  for  conduct- 
ing the  work  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  Order  your  copy  todav! 
(AP) 
Regular     Edition.     Sturdy    cloth 

binding postpaid,  $1.50 

Fabrikoid  Edition.  Handsome 
leather-like  fabrikoid  binding, 
gold  stamping      postpaid,  $2.75 


Add  state  sales  tax  if  necessary — 
none  on  interstate  orders 


nfie  'Method 
Tubfishing  3-fousc^j 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you 

Baltimore  3     •     Chicago  11     •     Cincinnati  2 

Dallas  1       •       Detroit  1       •       Kansas  City  6 

Nashville  2    •    New  York  11    •    Pittsburgh  30 

Portland  5   •    Richmond  16   •    San  Francisco  2 

Shop    at   our    COKESBURY    BOOK    STORES 

in  these  cities: 

Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W. 

Boston,  577  Boylston  St. 

Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 


XOW ...the  book 

that  shows  you 

where  the  events 

in  your  Bible 

took  place 

The  all-new 

RAND  M9NALLY 

Bible  Atlas 


By  DR.  EMIL  G.  KRAELING 
noted   Biblical  scholar 

•  40   PAGES  OF   NEW   MAPS   IN    BEAU- 
TIFUL COLOR 

•  50  BLACK-AND-WHITE  DETAIL  MAPS 

•  488   PAGES   OF    INFORMATIVE  TEXT, 
300   PHOTOGRAPHS  AND   DRAWINGS 

ALL  the  facts  you  want  and  need 
to  know  about  places,  people, 
and  events  mentioned  in  your  Bible 
are  at  your  fingertips  in  this  fasci- 
nating, bandy-sized,  quick-reference 
book.  Complete,  easy  to  use,  accurate, 
up-to-the-minute — including  informa- 
tion based  on  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls — 
this  is  an  indispensable  companion 
volume  to  the  Great  Book,  a  book 
you'll  surely  want  for  your  own  per- 
sonal library.  Order  your  copy  today. 


.95  at  all  booksellers 


RAND 

M9NALLY 

&  COMPANY 


100th  Anniversary 
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(From  page  56)  various  phases  of 
children's  reading,  has  given  numerous 
talks  on  the  subject,  and  has  conducted 
children's  writing  workshops  at  writer's 
conferences. 

Is  it  not  the  place  of  a  Christian  fami- 
ly magazine,  Mrs.  Meyer  asks,  "to  give 
parents  help  in  suggesting  to  them 
books  which  will  have  constructive  vail 
ues  for  their  children — books  which 
will  extend  their  horizons,  develop  their 
minds,  deepen  their  insights,  and  nour- 
ish their  souls?" 

Such  books,  Mrs.  Meyer  adds,  are  i, 
being  published  in  increasing  numbers,  ,, 
as  her  selections  on   page  57  indicate, 


You  Perry  Mason  fans  will  be  in- 
terested in  learning  there's  a  new  mys- 
tery headed  for  the  shops  next  January. 
It  is  The  Case  oj  the  Luc\y  Loser  ( Mor- 
row, $2.95),  recently  serialized  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  author,  of 
course,  is  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  whoj 
incidentally,  will  soon  be  a  contributor 
to  Tocether. 
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But  Erie  Stanley  Gardner  and  Harry  i 
Emerson  Fosdick  are  not  the  only  To-'  u 
cether  contributors  to  be  found  among 
the  authors  of  new  books  this  month. 
Another  is  Carlos  P.  Romulo  witb^ 
The  Meaning  of  Bandung  (The  Uni-t  :, 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  102  pj 
$2.50).  His  story,  "How  We  Romulos^  | 
Changed  Our  Minds"  is  scheduled  for  a 
later  issue  of  Together. 

General    Romulo's    new    book    takes 
you  behind   the  scenes  of  the  epochal" 
Bandung  conference.  Especially  signifi- 
cant are  his  personal  side-lights  on  In- 
dia's Nehru  and  China's  Chou-En-Lai  i  x 

The    Bandung   Conference   was    un 
usual  because  "it  comprised  exclusive 
the  poorer  and  less  developed  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  whose  peoples  to! 
gether    constitute   more   than   half   the 
human    family— 1,300,000,000    human i 
beings  who  happen  to  be  non-white  am 
who  share,  on  the  whole,  a  bitter  mei 
ory   of   Western   control   and    domina 
tion." 
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Sgt.  Alvin  York,  a  deeply  religious 
man,  lives  on  a  farm  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  of  Tennessee.  He  had  suf- 
fered a  slight  stroke,  but  when  I  vis- 
ited him  in  his  home  two  years  ago  his 
courage  and  faith  were  helping  him 
tight  his  way  out  of  bed. 

This  came  to  mind  as  I  read  Heroes 
of  the  Army,  by  Bruce  Jacobs  (W.  WJ 
Norton,  240  pp.,  $3.50),  which  featuresl 
among  20  tales  the  Tennessee  moun- 
taineer who  captured  132  Germans  in 
the  Argonne  during  World  War  I. 
Since  the  Civil  War  there  have  beei  \ 
2,188  Medal  of  Honor  winners.  Their  | 
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torics  make  exciting   reading — if  you 
ke  tales  of  derring-do. 

It  was  like  meeting  an  old,  old  friend 
'hen  I  leafed  through  the  24th  and  lat- 
>t  edition  of  The  Bool^  of  Life,  publ- 
ished by  John  Rudin.  In  my  boyhood 

spent  many  hours  poring  over  the 
>,000  or  so  lull-color  pictures  in  these 
ight  volumes. 

Our  home  set  was  destroyed  in  a  fire 
parly  20  years  ago,  but  as  I  turned 
nesc  fresh  pages,  I  understood  why 
u\  appealed  so  much  to  my  youthful 
yes.  And  I  echo  the  verdict  of  many 
iethodist  leaders:  the  most  successful 
:tempt  ever  made  to  make  the  Bible 
padable  for  children  and  young  people. 

We  live  in  the  Atomic  Age,  we  say. 
ut  what  is  it?  Whither  will  it  take 
s? 

:  Significant  answers  to  such  questions 
re  offered  in  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Comp- 
pn's  Atomic  Quest  (Oxford,  $5).  He 
as  a  key  man  in  the  development  of 
le  atomic  bomb  and  recalls  the  hopes, 
Ike  fears,  and  the  conflicts  among  scien- 
*sts  who  knew  they  were  about  to 
nleash  a  fearful  force  on  the  world. 
Compton  is  an  outstanding  Christian, 
I  well  as  a  scientist,  and  his  story  is 
lid  with  sincerity,  modesty,  and  hu- 
I  or.  He  doesn't  sidestep  the  challenge 
Y  make  atomic  power  a  force  for  good 
I  the  world.  He  urges  American  vigi- 
■nce  in  a  hostile  world. 

Here,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  Christian 
nswer  to  the  defense  of  freedom,"  Dr. 
bmpton  writes.  "We  have  before  us 
great  task.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to 
leate  a  civilization  in  which  men  and 
omen  can  grow  in  responsible  free- 
>m  to  become  worthy  of  their  great 
iritage  as  'children  of  God.'  But  there 
in  the  world  forces  of  evil  that 
ould  prevent  the  building  of  such  a 
vilization.  Our  task  is  to  maintain 
e  necessary  defensive  strength  to  use 
if  we  must,  while  we  build  our  great 
vilization  to  such  power  that  it  cannot 
destroyed." 

William  Saroyan,  the  novelist  and 
aywright,  comes  up  with  the  predic- 
>n  that  "the  time  will  come  when 
[int  appears  on  television  screens — 
jthout  noise  of  music  or  anything 
se."  But  imagine  trying  to  read  on 
V  a  book  like  the  new  Heirloom 
'Me.  It  is  a  magnificent  book — and  un- 
•rstandably  expensive  ($25). 
Hawthorn  Books  published  it  Oct. 
i — just  500  years  to  the  day  alter 
harm  Gutenberg  brought  out  the  first 
inted  Bible.  The  Heirloom  Bible  is 
g,  easy  to  read,  illustrated  in  full  color 
j  classic  paintings  of  the  ages.  It  re- 
inds  me  of  the  great  family  Bible  my 
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Your  dear  friends, 
your  loved  ones— 

to  which  will  you 
give  these  Bibles 
this  Christmas? 


04687x 


Father  and  Mother— 


04687x  Large  easy  to  read  type  on  the  finest  paper 

in  a  superb  binding  that  fits  the  hand. 

Center-column  references,  self-pronouncing,  maps,  Con- 
cordance, Subject  and  Proper  Names  Index.  In  Persian 
Morocco,  limp,  leather  lined,  gold  edges.  Family  Record. 
5%  x  8%,  only  1"  thick.  In  red  or  black.  $17.50 

Your  wife  or  husband— 

02289x  A  choice  of  five  gem-like  colors  in  a  slim, 

trim  binding  you  can  carry  everywhere,  always. 

Center-column  references,  self-pronouncing,  maps,  Con- 
cordance, Dictionary  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  Subject 
Index.  In  Natural  Grain  Morocco,  half  circuit,  leather 
lined,  gold  edges.  5  x  7'/&,  only  1:Jlo"  thick.  Blue,  green, 
purple,  red,  or  black.  $14.00 

Young  people  you  admire— 

01 153x  A  pocket-size  text  Bible  to  provide  strength 

and  inspiration  through  a  lifetime. 

French  Morocco,  divinity  circuit,  gold  edges.  354  x  5%, 
only  s/a"  thick.  In  red,  blue,  or  black.  $5.25 


That  special  person— 


0289x  A  Concordance  Bible  only  %"  thick  in  a  wide 

choice  of  colorful  bindings. 

Center-column  references,  maps,  Concordance,  Subject  and 
Proper  Names  Index.  In  hand  grained  Morocco,  half  circuit, 
leather  lined,  gold  edges.  4%  x  67/a.  Blue,  brown,  maroon, 
red,  or  black.  $14.00 


All  these  Bibles  are  printed  on  Oxford's 
famous  Ultrathin  India  Paper. 
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0      For  boys  and  girls, 
heart-warming  books  that 
instill  devotion  and  faith 


Boys  and  Girls  Who  Knew  Jesus 


EDITH  KENT        By  a  well-known  religious  instructor, 


BATTLE 

Illustrated  by 

Marjorie  Cooper 

Just  published 

Ages  4  to  8 

S2.00 


this  charming,  reverent,  imaginative 
book  is  rilled  with  appealing  stories 
of  Jesus  as  viewed  by  the  children 
who  knew  him.  Lovely,  colorful 
illustrations  and  simply  written  text 
make  this  ideal  for  the  younger  child. 


Son  of  the  Lamp  M aker 


The  Story  of  a  Boy  Who  Knew  Je^us 

STERLING  NORTH 

Illustrated  by  /Manning  de  V .  Lee 
Just   published     Ages  8  to   12 

$2.00 


Of  this  moving  story  about  a  young  thief 
who  becomes  a  devoted  follower  of  Jesus, 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  says :  "I  have  never 
read  a  more  charming  account  of  the  ef- 
fect of  Jesus  upon  human  lives." 


Tell  Me  About  Heaven 

MARY  ALICE  JONES 


Illustrated  by  Marjorie  Cooper 
Ages  4  to  9         $2.50 

A  BEAUTIFUL  book  that  answers  such 
often-asked  questions  as,  "Where  is 
Heaven?"  "What  is  Heaven  like?"  "What 
do  people  do  in  Heaven?"  Written  with 
the  child's  viewpoint  in  mind,  the  easy  con- 
versational text  makes  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment complete  and  effective.  This 
book  is  an  excellent  way  for  parents  and 
religious  leaders  to  help  guide  youngsters. 


My  First  Book  About  Jesus 

Perfect  introduction  to  religion  for  little  chil- 
dren. Large  size,  colorful  pictures.  Written  by 
Mary  Alice  Jones.  Ages  2  to  5.         Only  SI. 00 

His  Name  Was  Jesus 

Also  by  Mary  Alice  Jones,  this  vivid,  read- 
able, dramatically  illustrated  story  really 
makes  Jesus  live  for  today's  children.  Ages 
8  to  16.  S2.95 

Bible  Stories 

Miss  Jones  here  tells  stories  of  20  of  the  most 
significant  Biblical  men  and  women  with 
warmth  and  simplicity.  Ages  6  to  12.        $2.95 

The  Illustrated 
Bible  Story  Book 

Seymour  Loveland.  Adapted  by  Edith  P. 
Meyer.  Illustrated  by  Milo  Winter.  This  one- 
volume  edition  features  more  than  100  pic- 
tures, many  in  full  color,  illustrating  Old  and 
New  Testament  stories.  Ages  5  to  10.        S2.00 


Give  your  child  these  other 

"Tell  Me"  Books  by 

Mary  Alice  Jones. ..Only  S2.S0  each 

TELL  ME  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE— An- 
swers to  the  child's  natural  ques- 
tions about  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures.  "Makes  the  Bible 
live  for  children." 
—  Christian  Herald.  Ages  6  to  10. 
TELL  ME  ABOUT  GOD  —  Fills  a 
long-felt  need  of  parents  of  very 
small  children  who  want  to  know- 
the  answers  to  "Who  is  God?" 
"Why  can't  I  see  God?"  and  like 
questions.  Ages  3  to  7. 
TELL  ME  ABOUT  JESUS  — Shows 
children  how  to  trust  in  God,  how 
to  help  people,  how  prayer  and 
worship  should  be  a  part  of  daily 
living.  Ages  4  to  9. 
TELL  ME  ABOUT  PRAYER— Simple 
talks  between  a  youngster  and  his 
mother  that  explain  why  and  how 
we  pray,  with  suggested  prayers  in 
each  chapter.  Ages  8  to  10. 


PARENTS  AND  CHURCH 

SCHOOL  WORKERS: 
These  books  have  all  been  highly 
recommended  by  religious  authori- 
ties for  children's  personal  libraries. 
We  suggest  you  examine  them  at 
your  local  book  store  or  religious 
supply  store.  Published  by  Rand 
McNally  &  Company,  Box  7600, 
Chicago  80,  Illinois. 

At  all  bookstores 
RAND  MCNALLY 
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grandmother  treasured.  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale  calls  it  "the  most  beautiful 
Bible  I  have  ever  seen." 


Old  bones  make  fascinating  reading 
when  the  German  writer,  Herbert 
Wendt,  tells  of  them  in  In  Search  oji 
Adam  (Houghton  Mifflin,  540  pp., 
$6.50).  I  took  an  entire  weekend  on  this 
popular  account  of  man's  search  into 
the  mystery  of  human  life  on  the  earth. 
It's  a  refresher  course  in  physical  an- 
thropology. 

Remember  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman? 

He  didn't  need  a  Children's  Book  : 
Week  to  start  him  on  a  life-long  course 
of  reading.  When  he  was  11,  Cadman 
went  to  work  in  a  coal  mine  in  Shrop- 
shire, England.  He  didn't  leave  the 
mines  until  he  was  21,  but  in  nine  and; 
one-half  years  he  digested  all  the  books 
in  the  local  library.  He  even  went  intcft 
the  mines  with  a  book  under  his  arm| 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  this  noted. 
ex-Methodist  preacher  and  radio  speak-, 
er — a  true  follower  of  John  Wesley — I 
had  more  than  12,000  books  in  his  per| 
sonal  library. 

Marvin  M.  Black  of  the  University^ 
of  Mississippi  writes  that  the  university*1 
library  recently  received  a  rare  copy  of* 
Gilderoy's  Stories,  written  in  1881  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Gilderoy  Porter. 
Mr.  Porter's  life  would  seem  to  prove, 
at  least,  that  not  all  preachers  were  misl 
chievous  little  boys,  because  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  when  he  was  onlw 
nine  years  old! 

Anyway,  Porter  wrote  many  stories 
for  boys  for  the  Wesleyan  ChristiarA 
Advocate.  He  had  a  reason  for  doing. 
this. 

"Children  frequently  do  not  get  the 
sympathy     and     encouragement     the 
need,"  the  author  says  in  the  preface 
"Hence  they  do  not  make  as  good  me 
and  women  as  they  otherwise  would.  Aj 
boy  is  often  pushed  aside,  or  sent  ofa 
to  the  other  room,  when  he  is  nearly! 
dead  to  hear  the  conversation  of  men! 
and  women — conversation  that  would} 
fire  his  young  mind  and  heart  to  noble1 
needs.  .  .  ." 

What  a  craving  for  fame  can  do  to 
a  near-genius  is  clearly  sketched  be4 
tween  the  lines  of  With  Love  front' 
Grade;  Sinclair  Lewis:  1912-1925  (HarJ 
court,  Brace,  335  pp.,  $5.75),  by  his  first 
wife,  Grace  Hegger  Lewis. 

"Red,"  as  he  was  known  to  friends, 
had  deep  roots  in  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,! 
a  town  of  2,500  population.  Mrs.  Lewis 
seems  to  agree  with  critics  that  therej 
"he  acquired  his  first  and  only  companyj 
of  vivid  characters  whom  he  transferred 
to  other  settings" — to  Main  Street,  Bab 
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/'//,  Arrow  smith,  and  other  best-sellers 
lat  put  him  while  yet  in  his  30s  into 
le  $100,000-income  class. 
Lewis  was  self-centered.  He  lived 
stlessly,  ever  chasing  fame's  will-o'- 
le-wisp.  Brilliant  company  didn't 
ring  relief  trom  his  frustrations,  nor 
id  sharp-eared  malice,  nor  liquor.  In 
951  he  died  in  Italy,  very  much  alone. 
Reared  a  Congregationalist,  Lewis 
ice  spoke  to  the  First  Congregational 
hurch   at   Williamstown,   Mass.   The 


pastor,  Rev.  G.  George  E.  Beilby,  Jr., 
is  quoted: 

"As  a  satirist  he  saw  too  clearly  the 
faults  and  foibles  and  the  undue  pre- 
tensions of  the  church  ever  to  bring 
himself  under  its  wing.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  he  did  sense  positive  elements  in 
Christianity  and,  I  think,  at  least  sub- 
consciously, he  longed  to  make  them 
his  own.  I  do  not  think  this  conflict 
ever  was  resolved,  at  least  not  in  Wil- 
liamstown, yet  it  may  have  been   the 


source  out  of  which  he  derived  some 
comfort  in  his  last  days  in  Florence." 

Jane  Merchant  is  a  semi-invalid, 
but  you  would  never  know  it  reading 
her  book  of  verses,  Thinly  About  These 
Things  (Abingdon  Press,  96  pp., 
$1.50).  Jesse  Stuart  found  in  it  "some 
of  the  finest  religious  poems  that  are 
being  written  in  America  today." 

Jane  is  a  Methodist  who  lives  in 
Knoxville,    Tenn.    You    will    see    her 
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I  suppose  the  work  of  genius,  when  it  appears,  has 
so  much  depth  and  breadth  in  it  that  one  feels  nothing 
like  it  has  ever  appeared  before.  But  most  books  we  read 
fall  into  certain  patterns,  and  by  exchanging  a  few  names 
and  a  few  locations,  we  can  say  that  we  have  read  them 
before.  I  was  thinking  of  this  especially  as  I  read  one  of 
the  best  novels  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  The  Cross  of 
Iron. 

THE  CROSS  OF  IRON,  by  Willi  Heinrich  (Bobbs-Merrill, 
456  pp.,  $4.50) 

This  is  heralded  as  the  great  German  war  novel;  and 
it  is  certainly  the  greatest  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 
I  could  not  get  over  the  impression  that  the  stock  char- 
acters are  the  same  that  you  find  in  nearly  all  such  books. 
For  example,  if  you  have  read  From  Here  to  Eternity, 
you  will  recognize  some  of  the  soldiers  under  different 
names.  The  hero  of  this  book  is  a  sergeant  with  many  of 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  sergeant  in  the  American 
novel.  Here  you  will  find  the  good  officers  and  the 
rascals. 

If  anyone  had  told  me  12  years  ago  that  I  could  read 
this  book  with  any  sympathy,  I  would  have  thought  him 
mad.  But  here  is  the  German  army  in  Russia  hopelessly 
retreating,  and  your  heart  goes  out  to  the  men  caught  in 
the  awful  mess.  There  are  some  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
killing  that  will   upset  the   tenderhearted. 

The  ordinary  soldier  in  any  army  is  never  sure  of  what 
is  going  on  and  is  not  quite  certain  what  the  real  issue 
is.  This  book  says  to  us  that  men  are  men  long  before 
they  are  Americans  or  Germans  or  Russians.  If  you  are 
in  the  mood  for  one  more  war  novel,  this  is  it. 

CHARMED  CIRCLE,  by  Susan  Ertz  (Harper,  377  pp.,  $3.95} 

To  move  from  The  Cross  of  Iron  to  this  book  is  like 
moving  from  one  world  to  another.  Here  is  the  story  of  a 
family  in  most  fortunate  economic  circumstances  with 
everything  provided  that  people  could  desire.  Nobody 
has  to  work,  and  the  two  boys  and  girl  in  the  family  are 
treated  with  every  consideration — provided  they  do  not 
try  to  escape  from  the  family. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  would  have  given  my  right  arm, 
almost,  to  be  in  this  kind  of  environment.  Even  the 
depression  does  not  hurt  them  very  much,  although  they 
do  get  down  to  the  place  where  they  have  only  $1  1,000 
a  year  to  live  on. 

The  tragedy  of  the  book  centers  in  the  daughter's  mar- 
riage, which  could  have  been  successful  but  was  not.  It 
says  to  us  that  life,  no  matter  how  pleasant,  needs  some 


kind  of  purpose  and  that  people  will  find  even  the  most 
luxurious  captivity  unbearable.  I  would  call  this  a  very 
pleasant  and  well-written   book. 

POSITION  UNKNOWN,  by  Ian  Mackersey  (Holt,  222  pp., 
$3.00) 

What  happens  to  people  when  a  plane  crashes  in  a  wil- 
derness where  it  is  doubtful  that  it  will  ever  be  found? 
This  novel  is  one  answer  to  such  a  situation,  and  it  brings 
out  what  every  sociologist  knows,  namely,  that  crises  pro- 
duce both  the  best  and  the  worst.  Both  the  men  and 
the  women  reveal  their  true  natures;  along  with  brutal 
selfishness  there  is  wonderful  devotion  and  concern. 

This  is  not  hard  to  read  and  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  very  acceptable  escape  reading.  The  thing 
that  impressed  me  about  this  book  most  of  all  is  that 
the  author  leaves  so  many  conclusions  to  the  reader.  We 
ask  ourselves  at  the  end,  what  happened  to  this  man 
and  how  did  it  work  out  for  the  other  one?  We  are  never 
told. 

The  book  could  have  gone  on  for  another  two  hun- 
dred pages  if  the  author  had  so  desired  in  unraveling 
the  future  of  some  of  the  passengers.  Maybe  this  is  one 
of  its  strong  points;  perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make 
people  wonder.    At   least   that   is  what   it  did   for   me. 

THAT  EGYPTIAN  WOMAN,  by  Noel  B.  Gerson  (Doubledoy, 
317  pp.,  $3.95) 

That'  Egyptian  Woman  is  of  course  Cleopatra.  This 
is  a  historical  novel  of  Cleopatra's  relationship  with  Julius 
Caesar.  After  Shakespeare  and  George  Bernard  Shaw 
have  given  the  material  the  treatment  of  their  geniuses, 
it  is  a  great  man  who  even  dares  have  a  try  at  it. 
If  you  have  not  read  either  Shakespeare  or  Shaw  and  arc 
not  too  familiar  with  this  period,  I  think  this  book  will 
be  of  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

But,  like  most  Bible  novels,  it  tends  to  be  a  little  thin 
for  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  original.  There 
seems  to  be  a  theory  in  our  time,  however,  that  people 
are  not  interested  in  history  unless  it  is  fictionalized.  If 
that  general  observation  fits  you,  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  learn  a  little  bit  about  an  ancient  queen  of  Egypt  and 
one  of  Rome's  great  rulers. 
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Uooks  for 

ffiprktmas 


COME  SEE  A  MAN 

Grace  Noll  Crowell.  A  new  volume 
of  21  meditations  by  a  beloved  de- 
votional  writer.    Pocket-size.     $1.50 

LIFT  UP  YOUR  HEARTS 

Walter  Russell  Bowie.  Prayers,  lit- 
anies, meditations,  and  other  wor- 
ship aids,  group  or  personal.  $1.50 

PRAYERS  FOR  LIVING 

Hazel  T.  Wilson,  compiler.  An  an- 
thology of  120  prayers  from  many 
sources.  Regular,  $1.  Deluxe,  $2.95 

PATHS  OF  SHINING  LIGHT 

Vera  Idol.  A  beautiful  book  of  19 
meditations  on  nature  themes.  The 
perfect  gift.  Illustrated.  $2.50 

RICHES  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

Grace  Noll  Crowell.  Twenty-five  de- 
votions for  women — scripture,  med- 
itation,   and    prayer.   Pocket-size. 

$1.50 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE  .  .  . 

Jane  Merchant.  Eighty-six  devotions 
in  original  poetry  and  prayer,  with 
scripture.    Pocket-size.  $1.50 

THINK  ABOUT  THESE  THINGS 

Jane  Merchant.  Companion  volume 
to  the  above.  On  the  theme  of 
Philippians  4:8.   Pocket-size.     $1.50 

WALKING  IN  THE  LIGHT 

Maijmic  Wilkinson.  About  men 
and  women  who  have  been  guided 
by  the  light  of  God's  presence.     $1 

ABUNDANT  LIVING 

E.  Stanley  Jones.  A  dynamic  book 
of  inspirational  and  devotional 
readings.    Pocket-size.  $1.75 

MASTERY 

E.  Stanley  Jones.  Help  in  the  art 
of  mastering  life — in  richer,  hap- 
pier  living.   364   devotions.       $1.75 

BE  STILL  AND  KNOW 

Georgia  Harkncss.  Eighty-six  de- 
votions— poems  and  prayers  for 
public   or    private    use.    Pocket-size. 

$1.25 


A  LIFT  FOR  LIVING 

Ralph  W.  Sockman.  A  new  book 
of  56  brief  inspirational  messages 
by  a  famous  and  beloved  preacher. 

THE  GLORY  OF  GOD 

Georgia  Harkncss.  Fifty  poems  and 
50  prayers  for  enrichment  of  the 
devotional   life.    Pocket-size.      $1.50 

THE  MATURE  HEART 

Helen  B.  Emmons.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  meditations  for  older 
adults.  $3.50 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Walter  Russell  Bowie.  The 
Church's  long  history,  thrillingly 
and   factually   told.   Illustrated. 

$2.95 

WHY  YOU  SAY  IT 

Webb  B.  Garrison.  Over  700  an- 
ecdotes about  words  and  phrases 
you  use  every  day.  Illustrated. 

$3.95 

HERE  I  STAND 

Roland  H.  Bainton.  A  life  of  Mar- 
tin Luther.  An  Abingdon  Award 
winner.   Illustrated.  $4.75 

MEN  OF  THE  HIGH  CALLING 

Charles  Neider,  editor.  An  an- 
thology from  great  fiction  about 
ministers,   priests,    and   rabbis. 

$3.50 

SAINTS  WITHOUT  HALOS 

Alvin  E.  Magary.  Stories  about  the 
Christians  of  the  New  Testament — 
humans  of  heroic  stature.  $2 

HANDBOOK  OF  DENOMINATIONS 

Frank  S.  Mead.  Revised  and  en- 
larged. History,  doctrine,  organiza- 
tion, and  present  status  of  266 
bodies.  $2.95 

THE  INTERPRETER'S  BIBLE 

Christendom's     Most      Comprehen- 
sive   Commentary.    Eleven    of    the 
twelve      volumes      now      available. 
Each,  $8.75 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON 

ANNUAL-1957  edited  by  Charles  M. 
Laymon.  Lesson  analysis  by  Roy  L. 
Smith.  Superior  Uniform  Lesson 
help    for   adults.  $2.95 


Published  by  Abingdon  Press 
ORDER  FROM  THE  REGIONAL  HOUSE  THAT  SERVES  YOU 


poems  from  time  to  time  in  Together 
I've  never  met  her,  but  I  know  som^ 
folks  who  have.  They  say  she  is  _ 
radiant  person  whose  triumph  over 
physical  adversity  is  as  inspiring  a< 
her  poetry. 


i 


It  is  pleasing  again  to  note,  as  I  did  j 
last  month,  that  publishers  of  paper-] 
back  books  are  turning  away,  somewhat! 
gradually  to  be  sure,  from  the  lurid  andl 
sexy  books  that  have  flooded  newslj 
stands  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Harper   has   a   splendid   selection   of 
paper-back  reprints,  all  important  books! 
in  the  field  of  religion,  at  a  fraction  of  I 
their  original  cost. 

Here's  the  list: 

•  A  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Edgar  J.  Good-I 
speed.  $1.25. 

•  A  Guide  to  Understanding  the  BibleM 
by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  $1.75.1 

•  Christian  Beginnings  (parts  one  andB 
two),  by  Morton  S.  Enslin.  $1.25.1 

•  Purity  of  Heart,  by  Soren  Kierke-| 

gaard.  $1.25. 

Others  will  follow  soon,  Harper  an 
nounces. 

Billy  Graham  has  his  critics  as  well 
as  a  great  multitude  of  followers 
Stanley  High  tells  his  story  in  B/7/ji 
Graham — The  Personal  Story  of  the 
Man,  His  Message  and  His  Mission 
(McGraw-Hill,  359  pp.,  $3.95.) 

He  says  Graham  has  probably  spoke: 
to  more  people,  face  to  face,  than  an 
preacher  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
How  this  came  about  is  provocativ 
reading.  High,  a  minister  and  the  soi 
of  a  Methodist  minister,  is  one  of  th 
nation's  most  prolific  writers  in  tl 
field  of  religious  journalism.  He  is  o 
the  staff  of  The  Reader's  Digest. 

Sunday-school  attendance  is  zooming, 
as  you'd  expect  from  the  increased  in-T 
terest  over  the  nation  in  religion.  Butl 
many  of  the  new  scholars  are  adults.] 
That's  news  and  so  it  is  appropriate  to 
note  that  the  International  Lesson  An- 
nual, edited  by  Charles  M.  Laymon  j 
(Abingdon,  442  pp.,  $2.95),  makes  its 
appearance  for  the  second  year.  Lessor 
are    interpreted    with    scholarship    anc 
skill  by  Roy  L.  Smith,  a  longtime  favor- 
ite of  Methodist  audiences  around  the 
globe   and   contributing  editor   of  Tc 

GETHER. 

Sign  over  a  table  of  Bibles  in  a  Dalla 
bookstore  after   the  movie  David  anc 
Bathsheba    opened    in    local    theaters 
"You've  seen  the  movie — now  read  th 
book." 

— Barnabas 
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To 3 ether /November  19Si 


lust  in  time  for  Christmas  Giving 


One  or  more  of  these  new  Fall  CONCORDIA  pub- 
lications will  prove  just  the  "right"  gift  for  that 
teen-ager— your  Mom,  Dad,  Aunt,  Grandpar- 
ents, friends,   church  leaders.  Of  course, 
you'll   want  to   make  this   a   "book" 
Christmas  for  yourself,  too! 


WHEN 

THE  LIGHTS 

ARE  LOW 

By  Henry  Rische 


A  new  book  of  inspiration!  Those  who  appre- 
ciate deep  sentiments,  expressed  with  beauty 
and  sincerity,  will  want  to  own  this  new  book 
of  enduring  Christian  truths.  Bound  in  a  color- 
ful, deluxe  patterned  binding.  Makes  a  highly 
appropriate  and  appealing  gift  for  Christmas. 

Approx.  200  pages.  Cloth.  $2.50 


VOICE  OF  CONSCIENCE 

By  Alfred  M.  Rehwinkel 

Designed  to  help  clarify  the  concepts  of  con- 
science, fundamental  morality,  and  man's  re- 
sponsibility to  God.  Christians  of  all  classes— 
particularly  students,  doctors,  nurses,  chap- 
lains, social  workers,  will  be  especially  grateful 
for  the  guidance  and  insight  this  new  book 


brings 


Approx.  174  pages.  Cloth. 


MARTIN  LUTHER-SAINT  AND  SINNER 

By  Theodore  J.  Kleinhans 

Martin  Luther  presented  in  personal-anecdotal 
style. 

So  entertainingly  written,  so  inspiring,  it  makes 
an  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  most  anyone  on 
your  list. 


MEDITATIONS 
FROM 
PORTALS 
OF  PRAYER 

By  Various  Authors 


New  Twentieth  Anniversary  Edition!  Contains 
selected  meditations  for  every  day  of  the  year— 
378  daily  devotions  by  65  different  authors. 
Especially  ideal  for  friends  and  relatives  in  con- 
valescent homes  and  homes  for  the  aged— and 
for  young  people  at  college  or  in  the  military 
service. 

Approx.  380  pages.  Cloth.  $3.00 

THE  CROSS  AND  THE  COMMON  MAN 

By  H.  W.  Gockel 

Director  of  "This  Is  The  Life",  TV's  most 
popular  inspirational  program. 

"The  kind  of  a  book  one  can  give  to  any  lay- 
man, within  or  without  the  church,  and  expect 
him  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  what 
Christianity  is  all  about."— The  Lutheran  Lay- 
man. 

155  pages.  Cloth.  $2.00 

LABOR,  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  CHURCH 

By  John  Daniel 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  industrial  and 
labor  problems,  with  Christian  applications. 
All  who  want  their  Christian  faith  to  work  a 
seven  day  week  will  find  Labor,  Industry  and 
the  Church  both  helpful  and  enlightening. 

240  pages.  Cloth.  $3.00 


At  your  religious  book  store  or  from 


PUBLISHING  HOUSE  •  St.  Louis  18,  Missouri 


ovemfeer  J95<j\Together 
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Grace  Noll 
Crowell's 


new  book 


COME  SEE  A  MAN 


Fifteen  poems  and  twenty-one 
j  meditations  that  invite  today's 
|     Christians  to  come  see  the  man 

Jesus.    Each    meditation    begins 
:    with    a    scripture    quotation    of 

some  phase  in  the  life  of  Jesus 

!    and  closes  with  a  prayer. 

j    Pocket  size.  $1.50 

I 

!     Also  by  Mrs.  Crowell: 
i 

!     Riches  of  the  Kingdom  $1.50 

I     Moments  of  Devotion  $1.50 

j    Meditations  $1.50 

j 

|  Published   by  Abingdon  Press 

I         Order  from  the  Regional 
House  that  serves  you 


Have  You  Tried  HltlLll  I    S 
Sunday  School  Lesson  COMMENTARY? 


U.UA1 1 


1       •  Nothing  like  it!  25th 
f    year  of  making  BETTER 
I    TEACHERS.  International 
!    Uniform  Lesson  Series. 
1    Saves    time,  'peps'  interest 
with   four    unique    teaching 
plans.  Supply  all  your  teach- 
ers and  see  the  effect  —  zeal, 
Bible  knowledge,  increase   in 
souls.   25  special  features, 
320  pages,  washable    Qn  «r 
cloth   binding,  only    yL.Ld 

Order  today  from  your  bookstore,  or 

THE  HIGLEY  PRESS  bdJt«r7.'E. 


The  World's  Finest 

Carillons 

SCHULMERICH 

arilionic  jjelld  * 
For  Churches,  Colleges  and 
Public  Buildings 

Write  for  details, 

SCHULMERICH    CARILLONS,   INC. 

Carillon  Hill,  SEUERSVIUE,  PA. 


Order  Any  Book 

.  .  .  you  see  reviewed  in  Together  at  the 
publisher's  advertised  price — we  pay  the 
postage  to  you. 

THE  METHODIST  (*$*) 
PUBLISHING  HOUSEM^J/ 

Order  from   House  serving  you 

Baltimore  3      •      Chicago  11      •      Cincinnati  2 

Dallas  1       •        Detroit  1       •       Kansas  City  S 

Nashville  2    •     New  York  11    •     Pittsburgh  30 

I'ortlanrl  5    •    Richmond  li!    •    San  Francisco  2 

Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in: 

ATLANTA,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W. 

BOSTON.  577  BoyLston  St. 

I.OS  ANGELES.  5244  Santa  .Monica  Blvd. 


FOR  FALL   WEDDINGS 


lobular* 


■O^i     The     new     and    popular' 
^9^  idea  for  bridal  showers, 
Jt  weddinggifts — the  exquisite 

<    BRIDE'S 
PRAYER  BOOK 

More  and  more  brides 
are  carrying  the  BRIDE'S 
PRAYER  BOOK, 
uniquely  their  own. 
Contains  presentation 
page,  decorated  certifi- 
cate, ribbon  marker. 
Gift-boxed.  Two  deluxe 
white  bindings:  leather, 
gold  stamped,  $6.00; 
Fabrikoid,  silver 
stamped,     $3-75. 


Even  more  beautiful  when  dec- 
orated  with  fall  flowers. 


MUHLENBERG  PRESS  Philadelphia 


r 


<^/y    for  the  Season  of  Seasons— 


'/ 


^    give  the  Book  of  Books/ 


KINS  JAMES  (AUTHORIZED) 

VERSION 


Give  a 

Rational  BibuT 

36  styles  so\d  at  leading  Bible  stores  everywhere 


bbb  I     3t,LLt,rv3 

North,  South,  East,  West 

A  poll  of  Cokesbury  Bool(  Stores  in 
Nashville,  Richmond,  Chicago,  Dallas 
Los  Angeles,  and  Kansas  City  show 
these  are  current  best-sellers: 

Fiction 

Don't  Go  Near  the  Water,  Wil- 
liam Brinkley  (Random  House 
$3.95) 

And  Wal\  in  hove,  Henrietta 
Buckmaster  (Random  House  $3.95| 

A  Thing  of  Beauty,  A.  J.  Croni: 
(Little,  Brown  $4.00) 

Imperial  Woman,  Pearl  S.  Bucllj 
(John  Day  $4.95) 

Last  Hurrah,  Edwin  O'Connor] 

(Little,  Brown  $4.00) 

Afternoon  of  an  Autocrat,  Norahl 
Lofts   (Doubleday  $3.95) 

The  Prophet  and  the  King,  Shirley 
Watkins  (Doubleday  $3.95) 

Year  of  Love,  Margaret  Lee  Runi 
beck  (Houghton  Mifflin  $3.25) 

The   Rosemary    Tree,   Elizabeth 

Goudge  (Coward-McCann  $3.95)    i 

Single  Pebble,  John  Hersey  (All 

fred  Knopf  $3.50) 

Non-Fiction 

Love  or  Perish,  Smiley  Blanton 

(Simon  &  Schuster  $3.50) 


J! 

i 
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Eisenhower:     The    Inside    Stor 
Robert  J.  Donovan  (Harper  $4.95)11 

Profiles  in  Courage,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy (Harper  $3.50) 

An  Historian's  Approach  to  Re- 
ligion,  Arnold  Toynbee    (Oxford 

$5.00) 

Youth,  Arnold  Gesell  and  others 

(Harper  $5.95) 

Gray  Fox,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the 
Civil  War,  Burke  Davis  (Wit- 
kower  $3.95) 

Arthritis  and  Common  Sense\ 
D.  D.  Alexander  (Witkower  $3.95) 

Gift  From  the  Sea,  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh  (Pantheon  $2.75) 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Deco- 
rating Bool{  (Meredith  $5.95) 

The  Mind  Goes  Forth.  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet  (W.  W.  Nor-f 
ton  $5.95) 

Together/November  1956      i 


GIFT  BOOKS 


ZONDERVAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE  STORY  OF  JESUS  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  A  rev- 
erent retelling  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  told  in  style  and 
language  to  appeal  to  chil- 
dren. Lavishly  illustrated 
by  artist  -  book  -  designer, 
Lou  Mahacek.  7W  x  9', 2". 
,     $1.95 

MY  BIBLE  ABC  BOOK.  It's 
easy  to  learn  the  ABC's 
the  Bible  way.  Printed  in 
red  and  green,  this  differ- 
ent ABC  book  will  invite 
young  children  to  learn. 
Each  verse  illustrated  with 
page  size  photos.  Wash- 
able, laminated,  full  color 
cover.  7>/2"  x  9 ','2".      $1.95 

CAN  YOU  TELL  ME?  "Where 
was  I  before  I  was  born? 
Who  is  God  and  where  is 
He?  Why  can't  I  see  God?" 
These  and  other  questions 
answered  in  a  simple  and 
convincing  manner.  De- 
luxe library  edition  $2.95. 
Laminated  cover.         $1.95 

QUESTIONS  CHILDREN  ASK 

In  this  book  the  author 
displays  her  art  of  simple 
explanations  to  children's 
complicated  questions.  Il- 
lustrated. 7%  x9&".  Lam- 
inated cover.  $1.95 


IDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER 


When   writing  to  the  advertisers,   be   sure 
Jo      say,      "I      saw      it      in      TOGETHER." 


Revisions  as  needed  with 

each  new  printing  keep 

this  invaluable  tool 

ever  up-to-date 


SUPER'S  BIBLE 
i    DICTIONARY 


Profusely  illustrated 

At  your  bookstore,  $7.95 

with  thumb  index,  $8.95 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  N.  Y. 


Ivember  J956\To9ethcr 


Ihe  Perfect  Gift  for  This 
Moment  in  This  World 


It  can  bring  you  — 
and  those  you  love 
closer  to  God. 


This  Christmas  you  can  give  your  loved 
ones  a  Bible  they'll  turn  to  twice  as  often 
because  it  is  written  in  the  language  we 
use  today.  It  is  a  Bible  that  may  well 
bring  them  closer  to  God  through  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of 
the  Holy  Bible. 

In  the  345  years  since  the  King  James 
translation,  new  discoveries  of  ancient 
manuscripts  have  shed  added  light  on 
the  Scriptures.  (In  a  long-forgotten  cave 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  a  few  years  ago, 
shepherds  chanced  on  the  Isaiah  Scroll 
— a  nearly  complete  text  dating  from 
about  the  time  of  Christ.)  Manuscripts 
such  as  these  have  enabled  scholars  to 
find  more  than  6,000  errors  in  the  New 
Testament  alone. 

Because  the  RSVB  is  based  on  such 
manuscripts — some  older  than  any  pre- 
viously  known — it  is,   in   a  sense,   our 


oldest  Bible  ...  as  well  as  our  most  accurate. 
Tomorrow  morning  ask  your  book 
dealer  to  show  you  these  editions  of  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  Bible.  You'll 
solve  many  of  your  gift  problems  in  a 
few  minutes.  And  you'll  be  long  remem- 
bered for  such  a  treasured  gift. 

Illustrated  editions:  The  12  full-color  pictures 
dramatize  Bible  incidents  and  12  six-color 
maps  are  invaluable  for  Scripture  study. 
Recommended  for  young  people.  $3.25  up. 
Family  editions:  Handsome  maroon  buck- 
ram Bible  with  two-color  jacket $6.00 

Magnificent  black  leather  edition.  Gold  page 
edges  and  reel  silk  ribbon  marker.  Boxed  $  1 0.00 
Fine  India  paper  edition:  The  entire  Bible  is 
less  than  1"  thick.  Bound  in  black  genuine 
leather;  red  ribbon  marker,  gold  page  edges. 
Boxed  $9.00 


THOM.XS 


IV 


1  l  sn  \  A  SOXS 


!"■■  •>■■-!■. T-  of 

The  Revised  Siumlurd  Version  Uible 


(fyuttltut  THatcvUty 

by   RICHARD  C.  HALVERSON 
Required:     A  fresh  demonstration  of  genuine  Christi- 
anity by  mature  Christians.  From  "Food  for  the  Fed 
Up"   to    "How  To    Be    Yourself,"   the   reader  is  ei- 
posed    to     spiritual    teaching    in    a     winsome    and 

sparkling  style. 
DR.  LOUIS  H.  EVANS  SAYS  IN  THE  FOREWORD 
For  a  day  of  weary  humanism,  this  boolc  is  a  virile 
recommendation  of  the  power  of  God  to  create 
and  sustain  it  takes  early  truths  and  gives  them 
a  contemporary  meaning. 
S3. 50     AT    YOUR     BOOKSTORE 

COWMAN    PUBLICATIONS,    LOS    ANGELES    27 
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Children  of  all  ages  love 
STORIES  of  JESUS 


Down  through  the  ages  children's  favorite 
stories,  have  always  been  the  beautiful 
stories  of  Jesus  .  .  .  his  wondrous  birth  and  early 
home  life,  his  enduring  ministry  and  divine  sac- 
rifice. The  seven  books  below  reflect  Jesus'  love 
for  children  and  will  help  you  tell  your 
child  "all  about  Jesus."  Two  of  the  books  also 
include  other  Biblical  stories  ...  all  universally  dear 
to  the  heart  of  anv  child. 


Illustration  from  Boys  and  Girls  Who  Knew  Jesus 


ONE    LITTLE    BABY 

Written  and  illustrated  by 
Joan  Gale  Thomas.  For  the  very 
young  ...  a  new  treatment  of  the 
beloved  Nativity  story.  ONE  little 
baby,  TWO  loving  guardians, 
THREE  wise  men,  and  other  fa- 
miliar figures  in  numbers  increas- 
ing to  ten  appear  in  this  Christmas 
counting  book. 
(LR)     postpaid,    $1.00 


Sfe. 


BIBLE 
STORIES 


IF   JESUS   CAME 
TO   MY    HOUSE 

By  Joan  Gale  Thomas.  A  little 
boy  imagines  what  it  would  be 
like  if  Jesus  came  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  him.  This  imagina- 
tive story  offers  the  Golden  Rule 
in  concepts  easily  grasped  by  small 
children.  Ages  4-8. 
(LR)     postpaid,    $1.00 

JESUS,    THE   CHILDREN'S 
FRIEND 

By  Mary  Edna  Lloyd.  The  beau- 
tiful story  of  three  young  children 
who  go  with  their  parents  to  visit 
Jesus.  Joel  shows  Him  a  treasured 
stone;  Samuel  plays  a  little  tune 
on  his  flute;  and  Miriam  gives  Him 
flowers.  The  Children  know  that 
Jesus  is  their  friend.  Many  illus- 
trations. Ages  3-6. 
(AP) postpaid,  $1.00 

BIBLE   STORIES 

By  Mary  Alice  Jones.  The  perfect 
introduction  to  the  Bible  for  boys 
and  girls.  Stepping  from  the  pages 
of  Scripture  to  become  vividly  real 
people  are  20  of  the  Bible's  great 
personalities.  Many  superb  illus- 
trations, 26  in  full-color.  Ages  6-12. 
(RM)    postpaid,  $2.95 


BOYS   AND   CIRLS 
WHO   KNEW   JESUS 

By  Edith  Kent  Battle;  illus- 
trated by  Marjorie  Cooper.  Epi- 
sodes from  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
viewed  by  the  children  who  knew 
Him  are  related  with  a  charming 
imaginative  quality  combined  with 
reverent  feeling.  Lovely  illustra- 
tions. Ages  4-8. 
(RM)    postpaid,  $2.00 

WHEN    JESUS 
WAS   A    LITTLE    BOY 

By  Georgia  Moore  Everling. 
The  little  Galilean  home,  the  close- 
ness of  family,  the  hillside  trails 
and  strange  trees  to  climb  .  .  .  here 
is  the  world  in  which  He  lived 
"when  Jesus  was  a  little  boy."  Full- 
color  illustrations  on  every  page. 
For  the  very  young. 
(PV)     . postpaid,    $1.50 

THE   STORY   OF   THE    BIBLE 

By  Walter  Russell  Bowie.  Sto- 
ries that  interpret  the  principle 
characters  and  events  of  the  Bible, 
told  with  all  their  might  and  maj- 
esty, power  and  pageantry.  Illus- 
trated with  20  full-color  paintings. 
Ages  9  up.  (AP)      postpaid,  $3.95 


Add  state  sales  tax  if  necessary — none  on  interstate  orders 


Ode  MethodiSt  ?uf>fishiny  Housz-j 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you 
Baltimore  3        •        Chicago  11        •        Cincinnati  2        •        Dallas  1 
Detroit  1        •       Kansas  City  6       •       Nashville  2       •       New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30     •     Portland  5     •     Richmond   16     •     San   Francisco  2 


Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities: 

Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W.      •      Boston,  577  Boylston  St. 

Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 
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Sight  Unto  J%  path 

WEEKLY  MEDITATIONS 


Blessed  are  those  who  hun- 
ger and  thirst  for  righteous- 
ness, for  they  shall  be 
satisfied. — Matthew  5:6 


NOTHING  tastes  good  to  me 
lymore."  That  is  a  complaint  familiar 
I)  doctors.  A  person  is  sick  when  he 
>ses  his  sense  of  hunger,  for  appetite  is 
}  part  of  our  God-given  equipment.  But 
Ire  teach  ourselves  our  special  tastes. 
|  The  word  of  our  Lord  lays  on  us  the 
pcessity  of  developing  our  taste  for 
I  ghteousness.  For  only  in  uprightness 
Id  we  get  fulfillment.  Many  of  our  con- 

I  ;mporaries  are  like  a  child  who  wants 

I I  eat  nothing  but  peanut  butter.  The 
I Linger  of  the  spirit  must  be  so  directed 
*3  to  demand  a  balanced  goodness.  The 

romise  here  is  that  if  we  will  develop 
le  taste  for  goodness,  God  will  satisfy 


IAYER:  May  we  know,  our  Father,  that 

will  never  be  satisfied  until  we  yearn  for 

ee,  and  that  when  we  yearn  for  thee  we 

be  fully  satisfied.  Through  Christ  our 

>rd.  Amen. 

—DOW  KJRKPATRICK 


Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul; 
and  all  that  is  within  me, 
bless  his  holy  name! — Psalm 
103:1 


CHARLES  CONNICK  is  now 


lead.  But  his  soul  does  bless  the  Lord 
rLrough  the  luminous  jewels  of  a  thou- 
llnd  windows.  Charles  Connick  redis- 
lovered  the  lost  art  of  stained  glass. 
j  A  young  printer's  devil  with  a  poetic 
pul  was  agonized  by  the  sight  of 
turky  soot  of  Pittsburgh  outside  the 
Ihgrimed  window  where  he  worked, 
lis  eyes  searched  for  some  release  from 
re  drear  refuse  of  winter  waste  du- 
I  ously  warmed  by  smoke-curtained 
[unlight. 
I  Then  he  saw  it.  A  yellow  tulip!  It  was 

trumpet  call  to  his  soul.  He  broke  his 
plains  of  security  to  hunger  through 
Ft  school.  There  were  years  of  further 
Varch  until  he  learned  the  secret  of 
[ass  which  would  bless  the  Lord  with 
[symphony  of  color  and  light. 
i  He  told  me  his  story  in  modest  joy  as 
Ireveled  in  the  beauty  of  a  small  glass 

[edallion  he  had  placed  in  my  hand.  It 
las  a  golden  tulip  on  a  shimmering 
|2ld  of  red. 


it 


AYER:  Lord  God  of  light  and  Master  of 
ercy,  send  down  a  fragment  of  thy  bril- 
ince  that  we  may  sec  in  darkened  alleys 
me  lovely  thing  which  hurls  a  challenge 

lift  the  soul  to  new  creation.  O  bless  thy 
ly  name!  Amen. 

—ENS WORTH  REISNER 


HP 


Dow   Kirkpatrick 

-Athens,  Georgia 


Charles    W.    Spear 

Fairmont,     Minnesota 


Ensworrh    Reisner 

Milwaukee,    Wisconsin 


Everett   W.    Palmer 
Clendale,    Colifornij 


Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled;  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me. — John 
14:1 
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lOR  SEVERAL  months  she 
had  been  going  through  that  long  period 
of  adjustment  which  follows  the  loss  of 
a  much  loved  husband.  During  my  call 
she  handed  me  a  small  notebook  and 
said,  "This  is  what  I  live  on  nowadays." 

Opening  the  notebook,  I  found  sev- 
eral pages  filled  with  carefully  chosen 
selections  from  Scripture.  She  ex- 
plained that  in  her  Bible  reading,  when 
she  found  a  verse  which  met  her  need, 
she  copied  it  here  for  future  use. 

Observing  her  calmness,  the  good 
sense  of  her  plans,  her  hopeful  expecta- 
tion for  a  useful  life  ahead,  I  knew  that 
here  was  no  mere  theory  of  religion,  no 
God  in  the  abstract.  Here  was  a  person 
who  had  moved  far  beyond  this,  to  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  which  was  real 
and  sufficient. 

PRAYER:  Our  Father,  in  times  of  trouble 
grant  unto  us  that  experience  of  our  Lord 
which  brings  the  amazing  gift  of  the  un- 
troubled heart.  Amen. 

—CHARLES  W.  SPEAR 


In  all  these  things  we  are 
more  than  conquerors 
through  him  who  loved  us. 
— Romans  8:37 


RECENTLY  I  read  some  love- 


ly verse: 

The    earth    grows    special    flowers    for 

little  girls; 
Is  prodigal  with  dandelion  gold 
So  a  little  girl  may  gather  all  she  wants 
And  not  give  anybody  cause  to  scold  .  .  . 

The  poem  revealed  a  heart  responsive 
to  beauty.  The  lines  had  a  singing  grace. 
Then  I  recognized  the  poet's  name, 
Jane  Merchant.  I  didn't  know  her,  but 
often  I  had  seen  her  poems  in  maga- 
zines. They  always  lifted  my  heart. 

Somewhere  I  have  seen  her  picture, 
a  tiny  fragile  creature,  apparently  un- 
able to  rise  from  her  bed  even  to  a 
sitting  position.  Across  the  bed,  within 
reach  of  her  fingers,  was  a  typewriter. 
Never  able  to  attend  school,  she  was 
entirely  self-educated. 

In  that  bed  she  has  grown  a  soul 
of  giant  strength,  grappled  with  mighty 
adversaries.  And  she  has  won  victories 
that  now  bless  the  earth.  From  thai 
bed  she  lifts  mankind  into  beauty,  kind- 
ness, purity  and  courage.  What  a 
promised  land  she  has  gained!  Jane 
Merchant  is  one  of  the  many  who 
bring  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
up-to-date.  She  is  a  convincing  wit- 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 


Let's  Think 
Thanks 


by  ROY  L.  SMITH 


THERE  IS  A  SIMPLE  rule  of  life 
which,  if  it  were  faithfully  observed, 
would  completely  transform  life  for 
most  of  us.  It  is  to  thin\  thanhj. 

Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Carlson,  pastor  of 
First  Methodist  Church,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  tells  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who 
had  attended  a  woman's  meeting  with 
her  mother.  Afterward,  in  the  privacy 
of  their  own  car,  the  youngster  said, 
"Mommy,  next  time  we  go  somewhere, 
let's  go  where  they  talk  happy." 

Cynical  conversation,  dire  prophecies, 
bitter  speech  and  caustic  comment — 
always  depressing — are  the  inevitable 
fruitage  of  negative  thinking. 

Laughter,  good  humor,  optimism, 
faith,  and  courage  are,  by  the  same 
logic,  the  surface  indications  of  inner 
strength  and  stability. 

In  the  course  of  the  average  day, 
there  is  an  almost  interminable  list  of 
things  that  happen  to  us  which  we  do 
not  choose.  Over  them,  we  have  no 
control.  But  the  most  creative  thing  in 
our  favor  is  something  we  choose  for 
ourselves.  That  is  our  way  of  thinking. 

The  psychologists  have  much  to  say 
about  inferiority  complexes,  the  sub- 
conscious, reactions,  and  other  mental 
matters.  Let  no  one  assume  that  these 
are  minor  concerns.  Indeed,  they  are 
the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made  and 
with  which  it  is  often  damned.  But  the 
simple  truth  is  that  they  are  strictly  the 
product  of  our  own  thinking.  To  think 
rightly  is  to  redeem  life;  to  think  incor- 
rectly and  mistakenly  is  to  lower  the 
level  of  life. 

Our  subconscious  (that  tyrannical 
overlord  of  life)  is  composed  of  all  the 
thinking  we  have  done,  the  desires  we 
have  entertained,  the  resentments  we 
have  cherished,  and  the  suspicions  we 
have  harbored.  It  is  also  composed  of 
all  the  forgiveness  we  have  nurtured, 
all  the  joys  we  have  shared,  and  all  the 
thanks  we  have  thought. 

Again    and    again,    in    the    midst   of 
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serious  situations,  Jesus  began  his  pray- 
ing with  an  expression  of  thanks.  The 
victory  he  won  in  Gethsemane  was  no 
sudden  upsurge  of  courage  and 
strength.  It  was,  rather,  the  result  of 
years  of  thinking  straight — of  thinking 
thanks   and   confidence. 

The  mental  habit  of  thinking  thanks 
has  provided  millions  of  people  with 
the  precise  lift  they  needed  in  the 
midst  of  crisis.  It  has  been  the  escalator 
that  has  carried  many  a  man  out  of 
despondency  and  into  victory. 

Such  an  attitude  does  not  just  hap- 
pen. It  takes  a  lifetime  of  right-thinking 
to  achieve  real  mastery  over  circum- 
stance and  things,  but  even  a  few 
minutes  of  thanks-thinking  each  day 
can  make  a  difference  in  life.  Firmly 
fixed  and  carefully  cultivated,  the  habit 
can  redeem  life. 

It  is  well  that  we  have  one  day  out 
of  the  year  set  aside  for  giving  thanks. 
But  if  giving  thanks  means  so  much  to 
us  on  one  day,  why  shouldn't  we  fol- 
low the  practice  every  day? 

Not  long  ago  the  newspapers  re- 
ported the  odd  case  of  an  Australian 
youth  who  suffered  a  concussion  while 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  in  Korea. 
At  the  time  of  his  injury  the  young  man 
was  5  feet  4l/2  inches  tall.  The  blow 
started  strange  reactions  within  his  body 
so  that  he  began  to  grow.  Today  he 
stands  6  feet  3l/2  inches  high! 

The  case  of  the  Australian  soldier  is 
very  strange.  But  there  are  innumerable 
instances  of  people  who  never  grow  to 
reach  their  full  intellectual  and  spiritual 
stature  until  after  they  suffer  some  terri- 
ble blow. 

The  Apostle  Paul  advises  one  of  his 
readers  to  "rejoice  in  tribulations." 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing — thln\  than\s.  Of  course  no  sane 
man  is  really  thankful  for  pain.  But 
he  can  be  grateful  beyond  words  for  the 
growth  and  victory  that  often  come  as 
a  result  of  pain. 


ness  to  the  truth  that  "in  all  these  | 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerers 
through  him  who  loved  us."  The  vic- 
tory she  daily  wins  is  ours  to  have 
and  to  share. 

PRAYER:  O  God,  who  in  Jesus  Chris 
dost  surround  every  day  with  hope,  grant 
us  grace  to  open  the  center  of  our  being 
to  the  reinforcement  of  thy  strength. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
—EVERETT  W.  PALMER 


W.  Maynard   French 

Macedonia,    Ohio 


So  faith,  hope,  lovi 
abide,  these  three:  bui 
the  greatest  of  these  is 
love.— I  Cor.  13:13 


miHE    NEWSPAPERS 
blared  the  story  of  a  woman  who  had 
disappeared.  Last  seen  driving  away- 
from    the    parking    lot    where    she* 
worked,     she    had    silently     slipped 
away. 

Her  husband,  questioned  by  the 
police,  could  not  understand  the  rea-' 
son  for  her  desertion.  As  he  ex-- 
plained  to  the  investigating  officer, 
"We  have  had  a  very  uneventful 
marriage." 

St.  Paul  cautioned  his  friends  at 
Corinth  that  religion  may  have  faith"' 
and  it  may  have  hope,  but  without} 
love  it  is  "uneventful."  Love  is  the* 
first   principle    of    Christ's    sermons. 
Love  is  the  sursurn  corda  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  says  "lift  up  your  hearts!" 
Especially    in   the    adventurous    ex- 
plorations of  matrimony,  a  marriage 
may  have  faith  and  hope  but  still  be 
only  a  little  better  than  a  business 
partnership.  A  matrimonial  partner- 
ship must  have  the  magic  of  love  toj 
be  eventfully  eternal.  Vina  Delmar, 
in  her  book  Beloved,  expressed  this' 
thought  in  a  letter  that  Natalie  wrote! 
to  her  husband,  Judah.   "Long  ago,, 
I  begged  you  never  to  break  the  spell  j 
of  what  we  have.  .  .  ." 

So   faith,   hope,  love   abide,   these 
three;  but  the  most  eventful  of  these  j 
is  love. 

PRAYER:  O  Master  Tailor  of  the  uni- 
verse, weave  into  the  fabric  of  our  family 
fellowship  a  design  of  faith.  Knit  us  to- 
gether in  a  seamless  robe  of  hope.  But, 
more  than  these,  clothe  us  in  the  beauty 
of  thy  love.  Amen. 

— W.   MAYNARD   FRENCH 
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of  the  world  parish 


WIN  ION  CHANGING  ON  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Churchmen  are  beginning  to  recog- 
ize  the  sincerity  of  broadcasters  who 
opose    nontraditional    approaches    to 
igious  television. 

CBS   Vice-President   Sig   Mickelson, 
aking  to   118   Methodist  radio  and 
jV  workers  in  Cincinnati  recently,  re- 
lembered  that  in  the  past  the  church 
as  brought  "physically  into  the  tele- 
sion   studio.  The  broadcaster's  judg- 
ents  were  disparaged.  His  suggestions 
smissed  as  inadequate,  irrelevant  or 
dignified.  Much  of  this  has  changed." 
Broadcasters,    Mr.    Mickelson     said, 
not  know  whether  to  address  the 
inners  ...  or  the  pious." 
"It  is  all  too  easy  for  the  broadcaster 
shrug   meekly   and   give   the   pious 
hat   they   want.   Heaven   knows   the 
ners  do  not  object.  They  turn  hap- 
ly to  another  station. 
|  "Churchmen    need    to    be    reminded 
instantly    that    television    is    neither 
jiurch  nor  church  service.  It  is,  in  a 
nse,  advertising  and   showmanship." 
|  While   the   basic   religious    problems 
fe    the    same    as    the    basic    dramatic 
ernes  of  show  business,  Mr.  Mickelson 
id,  he  was  "persuaded  that  on  tele- 
sion  these  basically   religious   themes 
e  treated  best  by  serious  dramatists — 
Iho  write  and  produce  for  such   pro- 
ams  as  Studio  One,  Climax  and  Play- 
§>use  90." 
Mr.    Mickelson    was    one    of   several 
takers  at  the  first  national  work-shop- 
■pnsultation  for  chairmen  of  conference 
levision,  radio,  and  film  commissions. 
"Retail  outlets"  for  religious  TV  and 
dio  programs  was  the  suggestion  of 
Franklin    Mack    of    the    National 
ouncil  of  Churches'  Broadcasting  and 
lm  Commission. 

"My  observation  is,"  he  said,  "that 
mimcrcially  sponsored  radio  and  tele- 
sion  would  die  overnight  ii  it  were 
>t  lor  the  co-operation  of  the  retail 
ores  across  the  nation.  No  matter  how 
ne  religious  programs  may  be,  they 
ill  never  produce  maximum  results 
one  and  unaided. 

"They    need    'retail    outlets' — people 
.ally  who  will  call  attention  to  tin  in, 
>sut  discussion  of  them." 
Bishop  Donald  II.  Tippett,  chairman 


of  the  church's  Television,  Radio,  and 
Film  Commission,  said  that  the 
church's  attitude  toward  the  use  of  mass 
media  has  changed  from  "veiled  hos- 
tility to  polite  indifference."  But,  the 
bishop  said,  mass  media  are  so  effective 
and  versatile  that  the  church  is  duty 
bound  to  enter  the  field  if  it  is  to  make 
"the  world  its  parish." 

OBSCENE    MAGAZINES 

Act  to  Rid  Newsstands 

The  controversy  over  obscene  maga- 
zines and  movies  has  made  news  in 
four  states. 

In  Massachusetts,  Gov.  Christian 
Herter  signed  into  law  a  bill  outlawing 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  indecent 
comic  books  and  other  publications. 

Though  the  bill  had  been  revised  at 
his  request,  the  governor  said  he  still 
had  "no  great  love"  for  it. 

"I  would  not  have  signed  it  if  the 
industry    had    taken    proper    steps    to 


police  itself,"  he  said.  "But  the  indus- 
try's efforts  to  keep  its  ho.use  in  order  so 
far  have  been  'spotty'  and  you  can  still 
buy  an  awful  lot  of  filth  without  much 
trouble." 

The  governor  had  pointed  out  that 
control  of  literature  was  "one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  legally  to  enforce." 

In  Georgia,  the  state  literature  com- 
mission declared  five  magazines  obscene 
and  requested  solicitors  in  three  judicial 
circuits  to  prosecute  the  distributors. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  state 
body  was  set  up  three  and  a  half  years 
ago  that  it  had  recommended  prosecu- 
tion. The  Rev.  James  Wesberry,  pastor 
of  Morningside  Baptist  Church  in  At- 
lanta, heads  the  three-man  commission. 

The  Person  County  Ministerial  As- 
sociation in  North  Carolina  has  called 
for  local  and  state  legislation  to  "sup- 
press" publications  of  a  "lewd  and 
obscene"  nature  which  it  said  are 
appearing  in  increasing  numbers  on 
newsstands. 

In  contrast,  the  Will  County  Minis- 
ters' Association  in  Illinois  has  criti- 
cized too  rigid  censorship  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  comic  books. 

The  clergymen  said  they  deplored  the 
trend  film  censorship  has  taken  in  their 
area  (around  Joliet).  "A  particular  re- 
ligious group,"  the  ministers  said,  is 
limiting  motion  pictures  for  public 
showing. 

They  suggested  that  Joliet  set  up 
voluntary  control  of  comic  books  rather 
than  establish  a  censorship  board.  The 
city  council  is  now  drafting  an  ordi- 
nance regulating  newsstand  sales. 


This  abandoned  streetcar  waiting  room  was  convened  to  a  popular  backyard  chapel 
by  the  George  Abdelnour  family.  Abdelnour,  an  Azusa,  Calif.,  businessman,  bought 
the  shac\  tit  unction  for  5/5,  spent  $65  more  mating  it.  His  daughters,  Helen  and 
Mary,  designed  windows  and  installed  the  pens.  His  son,  Austin,  made  the  Cross. 
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QUICKLY  FOLD 
OR  UNFOLD 

FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM  USES 


MAXIMUM 
SEATING 
MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


TOPS  OF 

MASONITE 

PRESDWOOD  •  FIR 

&  BIRCH  PLYWOOD  • 

LINOLEUM  -PLASTICS 

STRONG,  RIGID 

TUBULAR 

STEEL  LEGS 


MITCHELL    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

2748  S.  34th  St.,  Milwaukee  46  .  Wis.,  Dept.  C 


EARN  MONEY 

For    your    church    or    organization 

QUICKLY  AND  EASILY 

Many  individuals,  Church  and  Sunday 
School  groups  have  earned  substantial 
sums  selling  our  high  quality  PURELY 
GOOD  SHELLED  PECANS. 
1956  crop,  fresh  and  tasty  shelled  pe- 
cans in  attractive  1  pound  gift  packages. 
Ideal  for  Christmas  Gifts  or  general  home 
enjovment. 

PURELY  GOOD  SHELLED  FRESH 
PECANS  are  so  much  fresher  and  better 
than  ordinary  pecans  your  customers  are 
sure   to   re-order. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE 

INFORMATION   AND  PRICES 

BRETT  TRADING  COMPANY 

Box    355  Crestview,    Florida 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  wives  of  min- 
isters and  of  other  full-time  religious 
workers  are  entitled  to  benefit  by  the 
"preferred  risk"  low  rates  offered  by 
Ministers  Life  &  Casualty  Union. 

It  is  the  thinking  of  our  ministerial 
Board  of  Directors  that  while  there 
is  no  substitute  for  adequate  life  in- 
surance on  the  part  of  the  father  and 
breadwinner  in  the  family,  there  are 
three  good  reasons  why  wives  should 
have  a  life  insurance  policy  as  well: 
(1)  On  the  average,  a  final  illness  and 
burial  expense  amounts  to  §2,000  or 
more  (2)  Protection  for  the  children, 
including  a  housekeeper   (3)  Endow- 


ment policy  to  supplement  the  hus- 
band s  Social  Security — whether  the 
husband  is  living  or  not. 

And  you  can  get  this  important 
coverage  whether  or  not  your  husband 
has  a  Ministers  Life  policy  —  provid- 
ing that  your  husband  is  a  minister, 
YMCA  secretary,  missionary,  instruc- 
tor in  a  church-related  college,  Reli- 
gious Education  Director  or  a  semin- 
ary student.  There's  no  obligation 
whatsoever  in  writing  for  complete 
data.  It  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween security  and  hardship  for  the 
ones  you  love. 


Licensed  by 
State  of  Minnesota 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT 
THE  MINISTERS  LIFE  &  CASUALTY  UNION 

Legal  Reserve  -  Non-Assessable 

15133    Minister's  Life   BIdg.,  Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 

In  Canada:  30  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 

Please  send  life  insurance  information. 

NAME 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 

HUSBAND'S  OCCUPATION, 


COMMITMENT    DAY 

Live  Without  Liquor! 

Be  a  teetotaler. 

That's  the  challenge  which  will 
handed  Methodists  December  2,  a 
set    by    the    Board    of    Temperance 
"Commitment  to  Abstinence." 

Abstinence  means  teetotaling. 

Commitment   Day,   begun    in    19' 
summons  church  members  to  crea 
action  for  a  sober  home  and  social  1 

This  year,  the  day  will   climax 
Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  Fall  A 
tion  project,  "Drinking  and  Christi 
Living."  Surveys  reveal  two  thirds 
today's  alcoholics  began  drinking  wh 
they  were  high-school  age. 

( See  The  Good  Shepherd  of  Love 
Lane,  page  47  of  this  issue.) 


MAINE  FISHERMEN 


Lobsters   for  the   Lord 


Fishermen  at  Wyman,  on  the  Mai 
coast,    are    catching    lobsters    for    Tht 
Methodist  Church. 

"The  Lord's  Lobster  Trap,"  an  off- 
shoot of  the  more  familiar  Lord's  Acb 
program,  has  been  revived  at  Wyman 
after  a  three-season  lapse.  The  program, 
designed  to  make  money  for  the  church, 
originated  in  the  tiny  fishing  com- 
munity four  years  ago.  It  was  dis- 
continued after  one  season  because  of 
misunderstanding  about  the  use  of  the 
proceeds. 

Now  some  20  fishermen,  none  official 
members  of  the  church,  have  charge  ot 
Wyman  Methodists'  19  traps.  The 
church  is  furnishing  most  of  the  trap$ 
but  a  few  of  the  fishermen  are  using 
their  own.  Whatever  income  is  realized 
from  the  catch  is  turned  over  to  the 
church. 

The  congregation's  program  chair- 
man, Ben  Beal,  a  professional  lobster- 
man,  made  the  wooden  portion  of  the 
traps  with  some  help  from  the  Wymai 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Royce  N.  Coan.  Mrs. 
Flora  Dorr,  the  church  treasurer, 
knitted  the  nets  and  furnished  the  bait 
bags. 

Mr.  Beal  and  Mr.  Coan  visited  the 
fishermen  at  work.  They  found  a  mat 
who  was  still  fishing  one  of  the  church's 
traps  that  had  been  established  three 
years  before.  Each  year  since,  he  has 
turned  in  from  $15  to  $30  to  the  churcl 

The  Lord's  Acre  plan,  the  program 
that  gave  rise  to  the  Lord's  Lobster 
Trap,  is  used  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  Methodist  Church  in  Callahan, 
Fla.,  the  first  Lord's  Acre  booth  \vsl 
exhibited  at  the  Northeast  Florida  Fair 
and  Livestock  Show. 

Church   people   dedicate  portions 
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fir  crops  and  livestock  and  when 
ese  are  sold  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
urch. 

Tart  of  the  proceeds  from  Callahan's 
ird's  Acre  is  going  for  local  church 
iprovements.  Another  part  is  ear- 
irked  for  the  church's  adopted  mis- 
maries  in  Alaska,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
bison   Mover. 

)REICN    MISSIONS 

Stormy  Beginning 

A  rainy  day  incident  at  a  haystack 
$  to  the  first  U.S.  foreign  missions 
ency. 

At  Williams  College,  five  students 
t  caught  in  a  storm  and  jumped  into 
haystack. 

Waiting  for  the  sun,  they  talked  and 
cheated  their  lives  to  spreading  Chris- 
nity  to  foreign  lands. 
That  storm — 150  years  ago  on  the 
illiamstown,  Mass.,  campus — led  to 
t  formation  of  the  American  Board  of 
pmmissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
This  fall  Williams  College  held  a 
nvocation  commemorating  the  ses- 
[icentennial  of  the  historic  Haystack 
ayer  meeting. 

Part  of  the  observance  was  the  award- 
g  of  honorary  degrees  to  Secretary  of 
fite  John  Foster  Dulles  and  two  mis- 
jnary-clergymen. 

Also  honored  were  142  alumni  who, 
ministers  or  missionaries,  are  "seek- 
t  in  a  new  generation  the  goals  of  the 
ppired  group  of  1806.". 


INNESOTA 

raft   Teen-Age  Code 

Minnesota   is   experimenting   with   a 
rial  conduct  code  for  teen-agers. 
If  used   widely,   it  could   help   solve 
ny  of  the  problems  facing  youth  and 
rents.  That's  the  hope  of  Gov.  Or- 
e  Freeman,  whose  advisory  council 
the  younger  generation  drafted  the 
|de  as  a  social  yardstick. 
Divided  into  junior  high  school  and 
lior    high   sections,   the    code   covers 
ting,  hours,  parties,  drinking,  smok- 
k    and    driving.    Copies    have    been 
*iled  to  3,700  school  officials,  PTA 
d  youth  groups. 

It  suggests  hours  youngsters  ought 
get  home,  lists  standards  tor  home 
tertaining,  and  recommends  appro- 
ate  dress. 

The  code — intended  to  be  something 
ore  than  a  boresome  cataloging  of 
>s  and  don'ts — aims  at  giving  parents 
ompt  response  to  the  teen  ager's 
vcrybody  does  it"  statement. 
It  also  aims  at  protecting  children 
>m  unreasonable  standards. 
The  council  encourages  double  dat- 
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METHODIST  VALMANACK 

m.   *~]x^5L  ^  Miscellaney  of  Dates  6  Divers  Interesting  Matters  ^f.'-sa: 
ffcjL;^|]K  f°r  People  Called  Methodist 

None  preaches  better  than  the  ant, 

and  she  says  nothing— B.  Franklin 


NOVEMBER   hath  XXX  days  11th  Month 

November  woods  are  bare  and  still; 

November  days  are  clear  and  bright; 
Each  noon  burns  up  the  morning's  chill 

The  morning's  snow  is  gone  by  night. — H.  H.  Jackson 
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America  adopts  first  Constitution,  1777 
Oklahoma  49  years  old  today 
Suez  Canal  opens  to  traffic,  1869 
Standard  time  begins  in  U.  S.,  1883 
Lincoln  gives  Gettysburg  Address,  1863 
Observe  all  men;  thyself  most 
Edison  invents  phonograph,  1877 

ulrtankHgtutng  lay 

Read  Ephesians  5:15-21 

Do  good  to  thy  friend  to  keep  him 

To  thy  enemy  to  gain  him 

U.  S.  C.  wallops  Notre  Dame,  1955 

A  good  example  is  the  best  sermon 

U.  S.  makes  treaty  with  Cherokees,  1785 

Byrd  drops  U.  S.  flag  over  South  Pole,  1929 

W.  Churchill  is  82  today 


■Thanks  to  Mrs.  Sara  Hale, 
America  is  richer  by  one 
nursery  rhyme  and  one  holi- 
day. This  spirited  editor  of 
Godey's  Lady's  Book 
wrote  part  of  "Mary  had  a 
little  lamb"and  for  30  years 
pushed  the  idea  of  a  national 
Thanksgiving  (see  page  39). 
In  1 863  Lincoln  declared  an 
official  Thanksgiving  Day. 

■  Score  42  to  28.  An  ex- 
cited Univ.  of  S.  California 
professor  leaving  the  stands, 
commented,  "Wonderful ! 
Greatest  event  since  the 
Reformation!" 


DECEMBER  hath  XXXI  days 

In  cold  December  fragrant  chaplets  blow. 
And  heavy  harvests  nod  beneath  the  snow. 

There  are  no  gains  without  pains 

(Emmmimrnt  g>mtoay;  Jfitrst  i^unoay 
in  Ainirnt 

Illinois  138  years  old  today 
Cokesbury  College  burns,  1795 
College  fraternities  start,  1776 
Washington  Monument  completed,  1884 
He  that's  content  hath  enough 
He  that  complains  hath  too  much 
Ihmirnml  lliblr  £>unftay 
Women  given  vote  in  Wyoming,  1869 
Asbury  preaches  in  Jamestown.  Va.,  1782 
Marconi  radios  over  Atlantic.  1901 
Tongues  double  bring  trouble 
Amundsen  reaches  South  Pole,  1911 
States  ratify  Bill  of  Rights.  1791 


12th  Month 


—Pope 
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■This  world's  first  Metho 
dist  college,  named  for  Coke 
and  Asbury,  first  American 
bishops,  started  at  Abing- 
don. Md.,  in  1787.  After 
fire  Asbury  said,  "Would 
any  man  give  me  10,000 
pounds  a  year  to  do  and 
suffer  what  I  had  done  for 
that  school.  I  would  not  do 
it!"  The  college  was  re- 
opened in  Baltimore,  but 
died  with  second  fire  in 
1796.  Asbury  decided  Cod 
was  keeping  Baltimorians 
"poor  in  order  to  keep  them 
pure."  Historical  marker 
stands  at  Abingdon. 
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By  LUCY  GRAY  KENDALL 
Illustrated  by  Sam  Leach 
Poet  and  artist  have  united  their  talents  to 
create  a  beautiful  little  book  of  prayer  and 
praise,  overflowing  with  the  joy  and  wonder 
of  God's  world.  Ideal  for  Christmas.  50C  per 
copy,  $5.00  per  dozen.     Order  from 


The  tcorUl'a  most   tcidely  used  devotional  guide 

1908  Grand  Avenue  Nashville,  Tenn. 


W  huh  Way  To  Peace? 

I  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  and  Dr.  Henry 
I  Hitt  Crane  debate  the  validity  of  the  absolute 
I  Christian-pacifist  position,  and  answer  ques- 
I  tions  put  by  moderator  Bishop  Gerald 
I     Kennedy. 

16mm    B&W    Motion    Picture— SOmin. 
Rental,  $7.50;  Sale.  $65.00 
I    Write  Television,  Radio  &  Film  Commission 
So.  Calif. -Ariz.  Conference 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

954  W.  37th  St.,  Los  Angeles  7. 


YEARS 


makes  life  an  adventure 
for  older  adults 

The  attractive,  stimulating  magazine 
for  everyone  nearing  or  past  the  sixty 
mark!  Each  quarterly  issue  of  MATURE 
YEARS  brings  64  big  pages  of  inspira- 
tion, information,  and  entertainment  to 
help  readers  enjoy  a  fuller,  richer,  more 
purposeful  life.  Stories,  personal  inter- 
est features,  articles  on  travel  and  hob- 
bies, poetry,  devotional  helps,  inter- 
pretations of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  spiritual  counsel  on 
personal  problems  .  .  .  all  this  and  more 
...  in  MATURE  YEARS  ...  for  only 
$1.50  a  year! 

MAIL  COUPON   TODAY! 


THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you 
Baltimore  3  Chicago    II  Cincinnati    2 

Dallas   I  Detroit   I  Kansas  City  6 

Nashville  2  New   York    II  Pittsburgh   30 

Portland   5  Richmond    16  San    Francisco  2 

Please  enter  the  following  subscription  to 
MATURE    YEARS   for   only   $1.50   a   year: 
Name 


Street  or   RFD 

City 

(     )  State 

Gift  Card   From 
Ordered    by 

Payment   Enclosed 

Street  or   RFD 

Citv 

(     )  State 

Throughout  November  this  poster  is  directing  nationwide  attention  to  religion 
part  of  the  Advertising  Council's  eighth  annual  Religion  m  American  Life  Program. 
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ing,  use  of  the  home  tor  dates,  and 
compliance  with  state  license  and  driv- 
ing laws.  It  notes  that  no  one  has  a 
moral  or  legal  right  to  serve  alcoholic 
beverages  to  other  persons'  children, 
and  that  under  state  law  tobacco  can- 
not be  sold  to  persons  under  18  years 
old. 

Judge  Theodore  B.  Knudson,  coun- 
cil chairman,  says  the  code  is  a  model 
from  which  communities  may  formu- 
late codes  to  suit  their  own  particular 
needs. 

POLITICIANS 

Put  Religion  to  Work 

Biggest  news  story  in  religion  today 
is  that  prayer  is  at  work  in  political  and 
business  circles. 

Luther  W.  Youngdahl,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  United  States  district  judge 
and  former  governor  of  Minnesota,  says 
that  "hard-headed  businessmen"  and 
"political  politicians"  are  making  re- 
ligion work  in  their  daily  lives.  They 
have  come  to  see  that  "the  real  world 
crisis  has  a  lot  to  do  with  human  rela- 
tions, and  when  you  get  to  human  re- 
lations, you  are  on  the  threshold  of 
religion." 

Judge  Youngdahl,  a  Lutheran,  said 
also  that  laymen's  movements  are 
"mushrooming  all  over  the  country." 

DIVORCE,   BIRTH   CONTROL 

Lutherans  Relax  Views 

The  nation's  largest  Lutheran  body 
has  relaxed  its  stand  on  remarriage  of 
divorced  persons  and  birth  control,  two 
highly  controversial  topics. 

The  position  of  remarriage  taken  by 
the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
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ica  is  similar  to  the  present  Methodi 
stand.  Both  churches  approve  planm 
parenthood. 

The    Lutheran    body    expressed    its 
stand  in  a  statement  on  family  life 
its  recent  biennial  convention  in  Harri 
burg,  Pa.  The  new  position  places 
restrictions  on  grounds  for  divorce  ai 
allows  the  remarriage  of  divorced  per- 
sons "on  the  basis  of  genuine  sorrow 
and  repentance  and  a  chastened  attitude 
toward  the  new  marriage." 

The  delegates  at  Harrisburg  approved 
a    record    15-million-dollar    budget   f< 
1958,   the   40th   anniversary   year,  a 
took  action  toward  centralizing  ho 
mission  activities. 

The  convention  re-elected  the  Rev 
Franklin  Clark  Fry,  56,  president.  Dr. 
Fry,  UCLA  head  since  1944,  is  only 
the  second  man  to  hold  the  same  to| 
church  office. 

The    Lutherans    also    previewed   tl 
first  religious  film  cartoon  for  children 
ever  produced  in  full  color. 

CHAPLAINS 

Revise  Youth  Program 

Chaplains  are  going  to  pay  more 
tention  to  young  adults. 

The  reason:   There  are  fewer  sin 
teen-agers  in  the  armed  forces  than 
fore,     while     married     couples     with 
young  children  are  on  the  increase  ac- 
cording to  recent  analysis. 

Many  chaplains  feel  that  a  young 
man  going  from  high  school  to  the 
armed  forces  matures  rapidly  and 
should  be  considered  on  induction  or 
enlistment  as  a  "young  adult." 

Taking  the  advice  of  the  three  chiefs 
of  chaplains  of  the  armed  forces,  the 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains  has 
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greed  that  it  is  pitching  its  program 
t  too  low  an  age  bracket. 

To  do  the  job  right,  the  commis- 
on  (which  serves  57  Protestant  de- 
ominations)  will  be  split  into  two  de- 
grtments.  One  will  be  "Chaplaincy 
fervices"  and  the  other  "Ministry  to 
ersonnel  in  the  Armed  Services." 
leading  the  former  will  be  Methodist 
larion  J.  Creeger,  present  executive 
crctary  of  the  commission.  A  director 
fill  be  named  for  the  personnel  de- 
artment. 

There  are  more  than  600  Methodist 
laplains  ministering  to  about  600,000 
ersons  of  all  faiths  in  the  U.  S.  armed 
>rces.  A  report  of  the  Methodist  Com- 
lission  on  Chaplains,  last  October, 
rged  local  churches  to  train  their 
ouths  so  they  "will  be  led  to  seek  out 
le  chaplain  after  they  are  inducted." 

I  WHEAT  COUNTRY 

rain   Church   Leaders 

A  towering  picture  of  Christ  painted 
y  Warner  Sallman  was  the  focal  point 
f  the  recent  Dakotas  Area  leadership 
pnference. 

From  it,  2,200  churchmen  from  the 
vo-state  region  took  their  cue:  "Christ 
>r  the  Dakotas." 

The  three-day  meeting  at  Jamestown, 
I.  D.,  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
iklwin  E.  Voigt,  drew  1,000  delegates, 
fiore  than  1,200  visitors.  The  purpose 
/as  to  evaluate  and  strengthen  pro- 
rams  and  organization  in  their  home 
fiurches. 

They  studied,  heard  speeches,  and 
matched  two  religious  dramas. 

In  corner  rooms,  however,  they 
ound  the  heart  of  the  conference — 15 

(pecialized  clinics  which  got  down  to 
rass  tacks  on  everything  from  re- 
modeling to  youth  work. 
Speakers  included  Bishop  William 
J^.  Martin  of  Dallas,  Evangelist  E. 
j.tanley  Jones,  and  the  Rev.  Eugene  L. 
tlmith  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
lions. 

I  Dr.  Alex  Burr,  researcher,  discussed 
I  Resources  of  the  Dakotas." 

While  delegates  listened  and  learned, 
lome  churches  across  the  area  main- 
Bained  a  41-hour  prayer  vigil. 


)HIO   WOMEN 

Take   $2   World   Cruise 

More  than  500  Ohio  women  recently 
ook  a  cruise  around  the  world  for  just 
2. 

Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Serv- 
ce  members  in  the  Cincinnati  District 
lecided  they  needed  experience  lor 
heir  study  course  on  the  Church  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

So  they  boarded  an  Ohio  River  boat 


CHARLES  L.  ALLEN 

Author  of  God's  Psychiatry 
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you  to 
reach  out 
for 


THE  TOUCH  OF 
THE  MASTER'S  HMD 

Christ's  Miracles  for  Today 

Examining  the  miracles  that  Christ 
wrought  when  He  walked  on  the  earth, 
Charles  L.  Allen  shows  how  that  same 
power  still  works  in  our  lives  today.  He 
leaves  no  doubt  that  God  hears  and 
answers  every  prayer.  This  book  is 
based  on  Dr.  Allen's  tremendously  pop- 
ular Sunday  night  messages  at  Grace 
Methodist  Church  in  Atlanta. 

Coming  Nov.  26.  $2.00 


At  your  bookstore 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY.   Publishers 


The  dramatic 

and  inspiring 

story  of 

Dean  E.  Hess 

-clergyman 

turned 

fighter  pilot— 

who  became 

the  savior  of 

thousands  of 

Korean  war  orphans 

His  true-life  story  is  heartwarming, 
astonishing,  filled  with  excitement, 
with  tenderness,  with  humor. 
You'll  en/oy  this  unusual  autobiog- 
raphy. Illustrated  with  8  pages  of 
photos,  $3.95  at  your  bookstore. 

BAniE  HYMN 

By  Dean  E.  Hess,  Colonel  u.S.A.F. 


Burden  to 

Others?  NO! 


Says  Wise 
Annuitant -~ 

"/  am  sure  others 
feel  as  I  do  that 
these  Annuities 
are  MORE  of  a 
benefit  to  us  than 
a  gift  to  you. 
Soon  I  hope  to 
have  enough  for 
another  Annuity 
and  so  happy 
would  I  be  to  make  it  an  outright  gift  but 
since  my  working  days  are  nearly  over  I 
need  to  provide  for  myself  so  that  I  won't 
be  a  burden  to  others.  I  know  of  no  safer  way 
than  such  Annuities." 


Life  Income  Gift  Certificate 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

Mail  the  coupon  and  learn  how  in  30 
countries  many  races  are  assured  a  blessing 
when  you  buy  one  of 
these  Annuities  which 
guarantees  you  a  high 
rate  of  return  for  life. 
Your  money  is  guarded 
with  the  same  care  as  is 
given  multi- million 
dollar  investment  trusts. 
And  you  have  the  grati- 
fying knowledge  that 
finally  your  funds  will 
go  to  spread  the  Gospel 
and  extend  the  Kingdom. 
And  who  can  measure 
your  saving  in  time, 
worry,  money,  dissipa- 
tion of  estate  or  family 
dissension?  Put  your 
money  in  these  Annu- 
ities and  avoid  'will' 
trouble  by  disposing  of 
your  estate  while  yet 
alive.  You  can  leave  a 
lifetime  income  to  loved 
ones  if  desired. 


Korean  Boby 
Undernourished 


MAIL  THIS 

COUPON 

TODAY 


November  7  95o\Togethcr 


Fill  in.  Clip  ana1  Mail  to  Treasurer. 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 


OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.TKl  16.150  Fifth  Ave.. New  York  ll.N.Y. 
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Family  Kooksliolf 


$15, 

VALUE 


H  f      ONLY 

to  OutiWwq  Oik!  #.w 

WITH  MEMBERSHIP 


Thousands  of  American  families  have  become  disgusted  with  the  flood  of  fourth-rate  books  that  have 
been  published  in  recent  years,  books  that  depend  upon  cheap  sensationalism,  the  glorification  of  immorality, 
filthy  language  and  a  complete  disregard  for  common  decency. 

Christian  Herald's  Family  Bookshelf  is  making  this  unprecedented  offer  so  that  you  may  know  that  good 
books,  decent  books,  books  fit  for  your  whole  family  are  still  being  published.  Present  members  know  that 
Christian  Herald's  Family  Bookshelf  means  exactly  what  it  says— is  truly  a  book  club  you  can  trust! 

When  you  join  Christian  Herald's  Family  Bookshelf  you|ll  receive  the  club's  preview  of  each  monthly*  . 
selection.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  a  book  every  month— only  four  during  the  year  to  retain  membership. 
By  joining  this  successful  crusade  for  decency  in  fiction  you  receive  the  best  books  available  at  regular  retail- 
prices,  but  never  more  than  $3,  and  always  books  you  can  safely  welcome  into  your  home.  With  ever) 
two  books  you  buy  we  will  send  you  another  free  bonus  book  worth  up  to  $5.00.  Thus,  you  as  a  member  ot 
Christian  Herald's  Family  Bookshelf  will  save  nearly  .50  per  cent  on  the  books  you  receive.  Send  no  money- 
we'll  bill  you  when  we  ship  your  books.  By  joining  now  you  receive  all  four  books  for  only  $3. 


YOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  With  Comforting  Counsel  by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling.  As  pastor,  preacher, 
editor  and  lecturer,  he  has  been  answering  questions  all  his  life.  Into  this  book  Dan  Poling  has  assembled 
nearly  one  thousaod  questions  he  has  found  to  be  most  troublesome  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  every- 
where. Questions  that  are  intensely  personal,  questions  on  family  problems.  Christian  conduct  and  belief,  Biblical 
interpretation.  And  the  answers  are  succinctly  supplied  with  "comforting  counsel."  You  will  pick  up  thtoi 
volume,  and  quickly  find  just  the  clarification  you  need  to  be  a  more  devoted  and  intelligent  Christian. 

Regular  Price  $3.95 
DON'T  GROW  OLD,  GROW  UP !  by  Dorothy  Carnegie.  In  this  stimulating  and  encouraging  book,  the  widow  ot 
Dale  Carnegie  tells  how  exciting  your  middle  and  late  years  can  be,  how  young  in  spirit  you  can  stay,  if  you 
learn  to  grow  up  as  you  grow  older.  It  will  show  you  how  to  achieve  this  true  maturity  of  mind,  body  and  spirit. 
For  life  can  be  a  rewarding  experience,  it  can  be  challenging  —  whether  you  are  twenty,  or  forty,  or  eighty.  It 
will  show  you  how  to  achieve  true  grown-upness;  how  by  taking  on  responsibility,  by  turning  handicaps  into 
assets,  by  rising  above  set-backs  and  never  losing  faith  in  yourself  no  matter  what  happens,  a  whole  new  world 
can  open  up  to  you  each  day.  It  just  about  takes  the  fear  out  of  growing  older. 

Regular  Price  $2.95 
THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CANCER  by  Charles  S.  Cameron,  M.D.  Never  before  has  a  book  been  published  —  for 
YOU  —  that  offers  such  important,  vital  information  to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  you  and  your  loved  ones. 
Here  is  the  most  authoritative  and  readable  volume  that  has  yet  appeared  in  a  vast  and  imperative  field- 
Between  these  backs,  we  learn  that  ignorance  is  more  deadly  than  cancer  itself.  And  what  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant, we  are  told  and  convinced  that  of  all  of  the  leading  causes  of  death,  cancer  is  the  most  curable  —  but  also 
that  it  is  the  easiest  to  overlook.  Particularly  timely  are  the  practical  methods  suggested  for  the  early  detection 
of  cancer.  A  practical  volume  and  an  imperative  one,  written  easy-to-read  and  completely  convincing.  Informa- 
tion, inspiration  and  great  hope  written  into  one  of  the  timeliest  books  of  the  decade. 

Regular  Price  $4.95 

THE  YEAR  OF  LOVE  by  Margaret  Lee  Runbeck  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  sensitive  and  poignant  novels 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  story  of  the  delicate  blossoming  of  love  during  the  first  year  of  marriage.  Here  is  a  story 
of  pathos  to  touch  the  heart-strings,  to  strike  a  chord  of  compassion  in  your  own  heart.  It  will  leave  you  witB 
a  singing  faith.  THE  YEAR  OF  LOVE  is  a  warm  and  tender  sonata  of  love,  one  that  will  touch  your  own 
life  with  beauty.  It  will  be  sent  as  your  first  selection. 

Regular  Price  $3.25 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON -TODAY! 

ALL  FOUR  BOOKS  FOR  ONLY  $3.00 

WITH  MEMBERSHIP  IN 

Christian  Herald's  Family  Bookshelf 


SEND  NO  MONEY 
JUST  MAIL  COUPON 

YOUR  GUARANTEE 

YOUR  GUARANTEE  — Every  book 
selected  by  CHRISTIAN  HERALD'S 
FAMILY  BOOKSHELF  will  be  free 
of  illicit  sex,  filthy  language  or  sug- 
gestive phrases.  Each  book  will  be 
fit  for  you  and  your  family  to  read. 
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DON'T  GROW  OLD,  GROW  UP!  by  Dorothy  Carnegie  • 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  •  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CANCER  by  Dr 
OF  LOVE  by  Margaret  Lee   Runbeck 

CHRISTIAN    HERALD'S    FAMILY    BOOKSHELF 
27  East  39th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York 


YOUR   QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  by 
Charles  S.  Cameron   •  THE  YEAR 

Dept.  68 


THIS  1$  WHAT  I'VE  BEEN  LOOKING  FORI  Please  tend  ol  once,  the  four  books  above  at  my 
membership  gift  bookt  end  first  selection  and  bill  me  for  only  S3. 00  for  all  four.  Enroll  me  at  a 
member  of  Chirstian  Herald's  Fomily  Bookshelf  and  send  me  your  preview  eoch  month  to  I  can 
decide  whether  or  not  I  want  to  receive  the  Bookshelf  selection  described.  I  don't  have  to  buy  every 
selection— only  four  books  during  on  entire  yeor,  to  fulfill  my  membership  requirement!.  For  every 
two  bookt  I  do  accept,  you  ogree  to  send  me  onother  valuobte  bonus  book  worth  up  to  $5.00  free. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone. 


State. 


Together/November  7  95d 


d — in     their     imaginations — left    the 

estern  world  behind. 

They  spent  the  morning  in  Burma. 

rs.  C.  E.  Wintringham,  wife  of  the 

ce-president  of  Ohio  Northern   Uni- 

rsity,  gave  authoritative  accounts  of 

fcngoon,    where    her    daughter    is    a 

hit-term  missionary. 

An  afternoon  tour  of  Sarawak  was 
jnducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
t'iant,  who  recently  served  in  Borneo 
;  lay  missionaries. 

The  women  held  a  traditional  ses- 
on  of  King  Neptune's  court  as  they 
•ossed  the  equator. 

OARD   SEEKS 

Miss  Methodist  Nurse' 

A  search  is  on  for  the  "queen"  of 
[ethodist  nurses. 

"Miss  Methodist  Studeni  Nurse" 
ill  be  an  outstanding  young  lady  in 
Methodist  hospital  school  of  nursing. 
:ie  will  be  representative  of  young 
ersons  who  follow  Christian  vocations 
i  church-related  institutions. 
The  contest  has  been  launched  by  the 
ational  Association  of  Methodist 
hospitals  and  Homes  in  co-operation 
ith  the  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
lomes. 

The  winner  will  be  awarded  a  trip 
t>  Chicago,  where  she  will  be  guest 
f  the  National  Association  at  the  an- 
j  ual  convention,  Feb.  26-28. 

Ihurch  union 

Merger  Movement  Grows 

|l  Progress  continues  with  the  church 
inion  movement  which  was  stepped  up 
ly  Methodist  unification  in  1939. 
I;  Among  American  Protestant  bodies 
low  discussing  mergers  are  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church,  the  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches,  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Lutheran 
piurches,  and  two  Presbyterian 
'lurches. 

At  present  the  2,000,000-member 
Wsciples  of  Christ  denomination,  also 
ailed  the  Christian  Church,  is  investi- 
ating  the  possibility  of  merging  with 
e  United  Church,  a  2,000,000-mem- 
er  body  scheduled  to  be  formed  this 
ne  from  the  merger  of  the  Congre- 
ational  Churches  and  the  E.  &  R. 
phurch. 

Not  only  are  details  now  being 
.orked  out  for  the  union  of  three 
lajor  Lutheran  bodies  in  1960,  but  a 
ove  is  under  way  to  unite  all  Lu- 
eran  denominations.  The  churches 
lanning  to  merge  are  American 
utheran,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  and 
nitcd  Evangelical  Lutheran  churches. 
The  move  to  unite  all  Lutheran 
>odics  has  been  joined  by  two  other 
cnominations,    the    United    Lutheran 


Musical  Heritage 


Down  through  the 
ages,  sacred  music 
has  maintained  a 
position  of  dignity 
and  beauty.  Tour 
church  deserves  the 
means  of  truly  ex- 
pressing such  a  rich 
musical  heritage — 
only  a  real  pipe 
organ  affords  you 
this  opportunity. 
See  and  hear  a 
Moller.  A  custom- 
built  Moller  pipe 
organ  can  be  yours 
for  as  little  as 
$4475." 


*Price  slightly 
higher  in  the  West 

For  information 
write  Dept  CA-56 
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buy  and  use 

...RISTMAS  SEALS 

fil*ht  tuberculosis 


30%  MORE 

SEATING  CAPACITY 

with  American  Seating's 
NEW  Folding  Chair! 


Greatest  advance  in  folding  chairs 
in  25  years!  Independent-fold  seat 
saves  nine  inches  back-to-back 
spacing  over  conventional  folding 
chairs! 

Upholstered  spring-arch  seat  for 
luxurious  comfort.  Wide  choice  of 
upholstery  colors  and  materials,  and 
frame  colors.  Safe,  silent,  long  serv- 
ice. Handle  between  chairs  for  easy 
handling. 

The  most  complete  line  of  fold- 
ing chairs,  with  the  greatest  use- 
value  in  every  price  bracket.  Let  us 
demonstrate  — soon. 

Other  models  also  available  in 
these  seat  styles  — birch  plywood, 
shaped  steel,  imitation  leather  up- 
holstery. Accessories.  .Also  storage 
trucks. 

Mail  coupon  below  today 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


American    Seating    Company,    Dept.    144-F 
Grand   Rapids  2,  Michigan 

Please    send    full    information    on    complete 
American  Scaling  Folding-Chair  line. 


Name 


Street 


City  and  Zone 


State 


November  1956 


s\Togeth« 


RAISE  MONEY  EASILYandu.rlhDi.nitu 


Correspondence  Notes  and  Envelopes 
EACH  SHEET  WITH  A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR  CHURCH 

a  Year- Around  Seller! 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  $1  per  box  of  "_'  1  sheets  and 
-\  envelopes.  Qeneroua  pro/its  for  your  church 

(/roup.    No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and 

full  information,  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A        754  E  76th  St..  Chicago  19.  Ill 
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VWL 


NO.  50 
WARDROBE  RACK 

In  churches,  schools, 
clubs,  hotels,  restau- 
rants  —  wherever 
groups  gather — 
Checker-50  Wardrobe 
Racks  answer  the  wraps 
problem.  Only  5  ft.  long, 
each  provides  for  50  coats 
and  hats.  Available  on  large 
rubber  casters — they  go  where 
needed.  Light,  strong  rigid  welded 
steel  for  lifetime  service.  Sold  by 
leading  suppliers  of  institutional 
equipment  and  furniture. 


^vtec&et' 


Commercial,  industrial  f),1 
and  institutional  wardrobe  equip 
ment  and  complete  checkrooms 


VALET  RACKS 

Stationary  and  portable 
Wardrobe  and  Locker  Racks 
for  the  office  and  the  home 


Write  for  Catalog  CK  —  115 

VOGEL-PETERSON  CO. 


1121  WEST  37th  STREET 


CHICAGO   9,  U.S.A. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make  money 
writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money  every  day  on 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and 
how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  list  of  editors  who  buy  from 
beginners.  Lots  of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell, 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT, 
Oept.     II3-Y,     7464     Clark    St.,     Chicago     26.     Illinois. 


fat  CfOCCt 

The  Christian  Home 

.  .  .  America's  Finest  Parents'  Magazine 

The  Christian  Home  is  a  big,  colorful 
64-page  magazine  designed  especially  for 
parents  ...  to  offer  you  guidance  in 
teaching  your  family  to  grow  as  Christians. 

Each  month,  authoritative  articles  bring 
you  good,  practical  advice  on  rearing  chil- 
dren  from   birth   through   the  teens. 

To  help  your  family  grow  closer  to- 
gether, there  is  a  regular  devotional  sec- 
tion  of   Bible   readings,   prayers,   songs. 

The  Christian  Home  is  entertaining  .  .  . 
filled  with  good  stories,  poems,  puzzles, 
and  other  features,  with  many  handsome 
illustrations.  Only  $2.00  a  year! 

MAIL  ATTACHED  COUPON  NOW! 


THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE: 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you  I 

Baltimore  3  Chicago    II  Cincinnati   2! 

Dallas   I  Detroit   I  Kansas  City  6  I 

Nashville  2  New   York   II  Pittsburgh   30! 

Portland   5  Richmond    16  San    Francisco  2! 

Please    enter    the    following    subscription    to 
THE    CHRISTIAN    HOME   at   $2.00   a  year. 

Name  ; 

Street  or   RFD  ; 

City  


Gift  Card  from_ 

Ordered    by   

Street  or    RFD 
City  


(     )   State 

_Payment  Enclosed. 


(     )   State. 


YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE 

Ctt 

CHURCH   BUILDING 
FINANCE 

Thousands  of  programs 
under  the  Broadway  Plan  in 
36  states,  Canada  and  Alaska. 

Through  individual  bond  is- 
sues—  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  made  available 
for  construction. 

Write  for  details  without 
obligation.  No  representa- 
tive will  call. 


BROADWAY  PLAN 

@6uncA  'piKCUtce 

FIRST   CITY   NATIONAL  BANK   BLDG. 
HOUSTON,   TEXAS 


AC 


JUJillll 


BECOME   AN    EXPE 

ITT 


m 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A's  earn  $4,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
and  up.  Thousands  needed.  We  train  yoa  thoroly  at  home  in  spare  time 
for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision  of  stall 
of  C  P.  A's  and  Ex-pert  Accountants.  Get  all  the  facts.  Write  for 
free  book.  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  That  Pays." 

LASALLE  Extension  University.  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondence  Institution,  Dept.  h-mi    Chicago  5,111. 


EARN   EXTRA  MONEY  FAST 
WITHOUT  INVESTING  A  PENNY! 


Sell  Hang-R-Grips 

Pkg.  of  12 
RETAILS  $1.00 

COST  per  doz. 
$7.20 

PROFIT  per  doz. 
$4.80 

Make  big  profits  selling  Hang-R-Grips. 
These  colorful  foam  strips  make  wire 
hangers  slip  and  rust  proof.  Hold  clothes 
firmly  in  place.  A  sure  money-moker. 
Sample  dozen  sent  on  30  day  approval. 
For  full  details,  write  — 

GARDEN  STATE  MERCHANDISE  CLUB 

■—  Dept.  Til  23  N.  7th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  — - 


GOWNS 


CHOIR  -  PULPIT 

STOLES -HANGINGS 


THE  C.  E.  WARD  CO. 

NEW   LONDON,  OHIO 

TO  AUTHORS 

seeking  a  publisher 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  puhlisher,   send  for  our  free,-! 
illustrated  booklet  titled  To  the  Author  in  Search  of  a 
Puhlisher.    It   tells   how  we  can   publish,    promote   and 
distribute  your  book,  as  we  have  done  for  hundreds  of  I 
other    writers.     All    subjects    considered.     New    authors 
welcomed.  Write  today  for  Booklet  AD.  It's  free. 
VANTAGE    PRESS,    INC.,    120    W.   31    ST.,    N.    Y.    if 
In    Calif.:   6253    Hollywood    Blvd..    Hollywood    28 


MAKE  MONEY  with 

GRIP-NEAT 

HANGER    COVERS 


*JHE  Y    S  °*     sor>t'     foamy    Polyurethane 

LIKE  MAGIC!    rin.    c*qu,isi,e    P«,el .  "lo'»- 

«*-  Gnp-Neat     makes     wire     nan- 

^  gers     useful     and     glamorous. 

Non-Slip!   Non-Rust'   Non-Crease!- 


.  fl*EE 
?4MPLE 


write    to 

Rubber  Scrubber  Corp. 

Dept.TGN     WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


E?  CHRISTMAS 


£SPMCTICAL 
'  SIZES 


These       unique,       imported 

Cretonne    Baskets    afford    a 

proven        way        to        raise 

money    for   your    church    or 

group's      Christmas      activ- 

itiis.    Over    2    million    already    sold.    With    body    of 

reed    and    rattan    and    sides    of    colorful    Cretonne, 

they     are    an     ideal    gift     .     .     .     FAST     SELLER. 

Available       in       4       useful       sizes.       SEND       FOR 

SAMr-LtS    (returnable    tor    full    credit)     and    other 

offers — Nov.-.    Organizations    onlv. 

WINDSOR    BROOM    CO.      Dept.    CT 
(Est.    1912)  Hamburg,    Pa. 
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Every  home  a  prospect  for 
longer-burning,  premium  light 
bulbs.  Popular  sizes  in  easy- 
to-sell  6  bulb  Ready-Packs. 

At  least  $6.00  profit  per 
case.  Write  today  for  details. 
Ready  jell  Mfg.  Co.,  391 -H  3rd  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOLDING  CHAIRS  JJ^ 

Solid  Hardwood-Non  tipping 
Modern  design 
BODY    SEATING    CO. 


PEYVS.PULPIT&  CHANCEL 

FURNITURE 

*i  write  for  Free  catalog 

¥   AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 

J.P.Redington&Co. 


DEPT.   2  SCRANT0N  2,  PA. 

Together/November  1956 


Missouri 

Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank,  835  Oleta  Drive,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo 


TOGETHEK     .      NOVEMBER   1956 


NEWS  of  Your  Church  in  Action 

Editor:  Rev.  Milton  M.  Thorne,  PO  Box  376,  Clarence,  Mo. 


THE   UPPER   ROOM' 


Cite  Bishop  Holt 


(L.  to  r.):  Dr.  John  A.  Mackjiy,  president  oj  Princeton  Seminary,  Bishop  lean  Lee 
Holt,  and  Dr.  Jesse  M.  Bader,  former  head  oj  the  department  of  evangelism,  National 
Council  of  Chinches,  at  ceremony  honoring  Bishop  Holt,  with  1956  Upper  Room  .heard. 


AT  JEFFERSON  CITY 

Schedule  Area  Conference 

Bishop  Frank  has  issued  a  call  for  a 
two-day  area  planning  conference  at 
Jefferson  City,  February  21-22. 

Those  being  asked  to  attend  include 
district  superintendents,  chairmen,  and 
executive  secretaries  oi  tin-  following  con- 
Eerence  boards:  education,  missions,  evan- 
gelism, world  service  and  finance,  social 
and  economic  relations;  the  president  of 
Central  College,  chairmen  oi  conference 
advance  committees,  conference  WSCS 
presidents,  conference  lay  leaders,  .w\c\  con- 

n  me  MYF  presidents. 

"The  bishop  will  have  attended  the  first 

Council    of    Bishops    meeting,    the    district 

superintendents  will  have  returned  from 
their  Chicago  uniting,  and  Missouri  Area 
uilll"  readj  to  i  omplete  .ill  oi  the  plans 
l"i  iln  i  [Uai  li  i  inn. il  emphasis  on  the  local 
liurch  and  higher  education."  Bishop 
Frank  concludes. 

FATALLY  BURNED 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Smith 

Mrs.  Emma  LaRue  Smith.  82, 
the   Rev.  George  B.  Smith,  retired  mem- 
ber of    Missouri   Conference,   was   fatally 
burned    at    her   home   in    1  Iiiiiihw  ell.   Mo., 
w  hile   binning   leaves,   <  >ctobi  i     !2      Hei 


clothing  caught  fire,  and  both  she  and 
Mr.  Smith  fought  to  put  out  the  flames. 
Funeral  services  were  conducted  by 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Fllis  Turner.  The 
Smiths  observed  their  65th  wedding  anni- 
versary last  April. 

BISHOP  FRANK 

Notes  Change  of  Address 

Bishop  Frank  requests  Ins  mail  be  sent 

to  835  Oleta  Drive,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo.  The 
telephone  number  at  the  new  address  is 
PArkview    5  6722.    The  plan   to  have   his 

in  Centenary  Church   h  ts 
celed. 

KANSAS  CITY 

Hear  E.  Stanley  Jones 

The     Kc\ .     E.    Stan  s,    author. 

t,    missionary    .\nA    lecturer,    re 

cently  spent   si\  days  in   Kansas  City.     I  lis 

visit    was    arranged    by    the    Ministerial 

Vllianci    ol   ( frcater  Kansas  I 

In  addition   to  speaking  tug  in 

'  ri  tnd  \\enu-  temple,  I  )r.  [ones  .te\ 
dressed  special  meetings,  schools,  and  sen 

lubs      I  li    also  appealed   on    tch  \  ision. 

The  Rev.  Gordon  S.  Prichett,  pasti 

Inil  i  \\  I  mir    Chun  h,    w  as   < 

man  ol  th(  i  ommittee  w  Inch  ai p  anged  I  >i . 
(ones'  schedule. 


For  eight  years  The  Upper  Room  has 
honored  an  outstanding  American  Chris 
dan  with  a  citation.  Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt 
of  Missouri  is  the  choice  for  1956. 

Appropriate  award  was  made  recently 
at  a  dinner  in  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleve- 
land. Invocation  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Oscar  T.  Olson  and  an  address  presented 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay.  The  Rev.  Lud- 
wig   C.    Emigholz   gave    the   benediction. 

The  citation  award  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Manning  Potts  editor  of  The 
Upper  Room.  "Bishop  Holt  has  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  field  of  world 
Christian  fellowship,"  said  Dr.  Potts.  "He 
has  been  president  of  die  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  an 
organizer  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  trustee  of  Church  Peace  Union, 
member  of  numerous  world  ecumenical 
bodies  and  committees,  and  president  of 
the  World  Methodist  Council."  Bishop 
Holt  gave  a  rilling  response. 

All  Missouri  Methodism  felicitates 
bishop  Holt  on   this  honor. 

MOTHER  AND  SON 

Perrymans  Receive  Honor 

A  double  honor  has  come  to  the  Perry- 
man   family  of   foplin.    Mrs.   \V.   L.   Perr\ 
man    has   been   appointed  Missouri  Meth- 
odism's    woman     representative    on     the 


f 


Mrs.  Ferryman         Leonard    Ferryman 

I'.o.ud  .il  Missions.  Mis.  Perryman  has 
been  in    Woman's    Society    work 

ion  in    1940,  latei   SCI  \  ing  as 
confen  dent. 

Leonard     M.     Perryman,     her     son.     has 
been   elected    assistant   directoi    m    the    IK 
partment  ol  New  s  S  rd  ol 

Missions  Leonard  temporarily  followed 
publicity  work  aftei  being  graduated  from 
Missoui  i   Vallej   t  lollegi      I  [<    is  mai  ried 

and    lather   ol    a    two  w.u   old   daughter. 
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TRAFCO 

Missourians  Attend  Meet 

The  Rev.  Rupert  L.  McCannon,  chair- 
man of  Missouri  Conference  Radio  and 
Film  Commission;  the  Rev.  T.  Cecil 
Swackhamer,  St.  Louis  Conference  chair- 
nun;  and  the  Rev.  Ross  A.  Fulton,  South- 
west Missouri  Conference  chairman,  at- 
tended the  workshop-consultation  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  national  Television. 
Radio,  and  Film  Commission  (TRAFCO), 
recently,  in  Cincinnati.  The  Rev.  Milton 
M.  Thorne,  area  director  of  publicity,  was 
also  present. 

They  were  among  125  conference 
chairmen  and  area  directors  attending  as 
guests  of  the  general  commission. 

The  Missouri  men  commented  that  the 
plans  of  the  general  commission  to  make 
more  effective  and  far-reaching  the  min- 
istry of  television,  radio,  and  film  were 
well  grounded  and  would  receive  the  co- 
operation of  annual  conferences  and  local 
churches. 


-SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI- 

JOPLIN  DIST. 

Mourn  Methodist  Leader 

The  Rev.  James  Fred  King,  who  died 
recently,  was  one  of  the  stalwart  leaders 
of  Missouri  Methodism.  He  was  twice  a 
district  superintendent  and  a  member  of 
three  General  Conferences.  Mr.  King  was 
an  organizer  and  builder.  In  addition  to 
erecting  a  number  of  church  edifices,  he 
served  on  the  building  committees  of 
Freeman  Hospital,  Ozark  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, and  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Marion- 
ville.  Through  fraternal  organizations 
and  service  clubs,  Mr.  King  was  able  to 
help  the  work  of  the  State  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  became  a  member 
of  the  State  Board. 

Mrs.  King,  two  sons,  and  other  rela- 
tives survive.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Marionville,  where  he  died. 

KANSAS  CITY  DIST. 

150  Study  Brotherhood 

Two  days  of  meetings,  designed  as  a 
public  witness  that  The  Methodist  Church 
not  only  believes  in  brotherhood  but  is 
putting  it  into  practice  in  its  community 
life,  brought  together  150  official  dele- 
gates from  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Ne- 
braska, at  Kansas  City,  recently.  The  four 
bishops  of  the  respective  areas,  Bishop 
Matthew  W.  Clair  (Central  Jurisdiction), 
Bishop  Dana  Dawson,  Kansas;  Bishop 
Eugene  M.  Frank,  Missouri,  and  Bishop 
H.  Bascom  Watts,  Nebraska,  had  promi- 
nent parts  on  the  program.  A  series  of 
workshops  dealing  with  racial  activities 
and  problems  comprised  the  majority  of 
the  program. 

Welcoming  talks  were  given  by  L.  P. 
Cookingham,  city  manager;  Dr.  Stanley 
I.  Stuber  of  the  Council  of  Churches,  and 
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Missouri  Area  representatives  examine  magnetic  tape  daring  workshop-consultation  for 
TRAFCO  chairmen  recently  in  Cincinnati.  (L.  to  r.):  the  Rev.  Ross  Fulton,  chairman, 
Southwest  Missouri  Conference  Commission;  the  Rev.  Milton  Thorne,  director,  Mis- 
souri publicity;  the  Rev.  T.  Cecil  Swackhamer,  chairman,  St.  Louis  Conference  commis- 
sion; and  the  Rev.  Rupert  L.  McCannon,  chairman,  Missouri  Conference  commission. 


the  Rev.  James  Brett  Kenna,  district  su- 
perintendent. 

•  A  tea  in  honor  of  Old  Westport  was 
held  in  Westport  Church  recently  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  Old  Westport  cele- 
bration. Historical  articles  were  on  dis- 
play. 

•  Dr.  Chen  Wei-Ping,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  in  Formosa  (Free 
China)  on  Formosa,  spent  several  days 
in  Kansas  City  last  month.  He  spoke  at 
Broadway,  Country  Club,  and  Grand 
Avenue,  and  was  a  dinner  guest  at 
Trinity  Church.  Dr.  Chen  is  a  former  am- 
bassador to  Australia  from  China. 

SPRINGFIELD  DIST. 

Welcome  New  Bishop 

•  The  recent  District  Conference  at  Grace 
Church  was  highlighted  by  the  visit,  of 
Missouri  Methodism's  new  leader,  Bishop 
Frank.  Following  a  sermon  by  the  bishop, 
a  formal  reception  was  held.  The  Rev. 
Ermil  B.  Frye,  district  superintendent, 
presided  at  the  conference. 

Others  sharing  in  the  day's  program 
were  Charles  W.  Welsh,  district  lay 
leader;  the  Rev.  Herbert  H.  Brower,  area 
director  of  rural  work,  and  the  Rev.  Nel- 
son Morgan,  pastor  of  Mountain  Grove 
Church.  The  Rev.  S.  J.  Starkey  was  host 
pastor. 

•  The  Rev.  William  R.  Nelson,  reared, 
member  of  Southwest  Missouri  Confer- 
ence, died  at  Burge  Hospital,  Springfield, 
October  15.  In  addition  to  duties  as  pastor 
and  district  superintendent,  Dr.  Nelson 
was  three-times  delegate  to  General  Con- 
ference and  was  founder  of  the  Home  for 
the  Aged  at  Marionville.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  brother. 


•  St.  Paul's  Church,  Springfield,  is  open 
each  day  from  12:15  to  12:35  p.m.  for 
meditation. 

•  Benton  Avenue  Methodist  Men's  Club 
has  two  projects,  one  of  which  is  to  trans- 
port elderly  people  to  and  from  church. 
The  other  is  painting  the  basement  floor 
and  the  stairway  leading  to  the  sanctuary. 
Gordon  Gann  is  project  chairman. 

MARSHALL  DIST. 

Ministers  Teach  School 

•  Two  training  schools  were  held  in' 
Johnson  county,  the  first  at  Holden,  No- 
vember 5-7.  Instructors  included  Mrs- 
John  Herndon,  the  Rev.  Ross  A.  Fulton, 
and  the  Rev.  Wesley  Schowengerdt.  The- 
second,  November  13-15,  at  Warrensburg, 
had  as  instructors,  the  Rev.  Frank  Stever,. 
the  Rev.  Lee  F.  Soxman,  Sr.,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  N.  Arbaugh. 

•  Bishop  Frank  met  with  the  district' 
group  at  Marshall,  November  12.  He  was- 
greeted   by  a  splendid  turnout. 

•  Rally  Sunday,  observed  recently  b\ 
Chilhowee  was  attended  by  151.  Chil- 
hovvee  ladies  netted  $541  at  the  food  stand 
during  the  Chilhowee  fair. 

•  Montserrat's  homecoming  was  held 
recently.  The  Rev.  Ava  Pitchford,  a 
former  pastor,  gave  the  sermon. 

NEVADA  DIST. 

Hold  Training  School 

•  A  subdistrict  training  school  for  teach- 
ers and  officers,  choir  directors,  ushers, 
commission  chairmen,  and  MYF  sponsors- 
was  held  recently,  at  Lee's  Summit. 
Among  the  instructors  were  the  Rev.  G. 
Clifton  Erwin,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Firestone, 
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the  Rev.  L.  H.  Wcstphal,  the  Rev.  I< 
mi,  and  Mrs.  John  Herndon. 

•  Mrs.  Harriet  Law,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C. 
II.  Law,  retired  member  of  Southwest 
Missouri  G  died  October  12,  in 
{Kansas  City,  Mo.  Funeral  services  at  Lee's 
Summit  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  T.  Bohi,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Ben 
M.  Ridpath  and  the  Rev.  Clarence  P. 
Folkins.  Mrs.  Law  was  a  life  member 
of  the  Woman's  Society. 

•  The  Rev.  Arnold  Prater,  one  of  the 
district  pastors,  has  written  a  book.  The 
title  is  A  Model-T  King.  Royalties  from 
its  sale  will  go  to  Belton  Church,  where 
he  is  pastor. 


•ST.  LOUIS- 


POPLAR  BLUFF  DIST. 

Conducts  Special  Service 

•  Gideon  Church  is  holding  a  Sunday 
afternoon  worship  service  for  Mexicans 
who  are  picking  cotton  in  that  section. 
As  many  as  50  have  attended  a  single 
service.  Miss  Anita  Garcia  serves  as  inter- 
preter. The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Arthur  C. 
Fullbright,  reports  that  the  sojourners  are 
most  appreciative  of  the  interest  taken  in 
their  behalf. 

Among  churches  sending  Together  to 
every  home  are  Gideon,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
C.  Fullbright,  pastor;  Maiden,  the  Rev. 
Otto  Dvorak,  pastor;  and  Bloomfield,  the 
Rev.  V.  Carl  Hickman,  pastor. 

The  monthly  subdistrict  rally  was  held 
in  the  Clarkton  Church  recently. 

•  The  budget  of  the  Gideon  Church  for 
missions  has  been  doubled  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  church  is  paying  the  expenses  of 
a  missionary  in  India. 

A  postconference  appointment  sent  the 
Rev.  Charles  Holt  from  Cardwell  to  Doni- 
phan. The  Rev.  James  Wingo  has  been 
appointed  to  serve  Cardwell. 

ST.  LOUIS  DIST. 

'Bon  Voyage'  to  Bishop 

»  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Lee  Holt  were 
honored  at  a  dinner  by  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  6f  Commerce  of 
St.  Louis  recently.  Bishop  Holt  has  gone 
to  Lucknow,  India,  where  he  was  sched- 
uled to  address  the  Methodists  of  India 
during   their  centenary  celebration. 

Five  other  Methodist  leaders  are  on  a 
world  tour  of  Methodist  churches,  led  by 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  H.  Hagar  of 
Grace  Church.  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Wright  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  McDaniel  of  Grace  Church 

nd  Miss  Vera  Flynn  of  Cabanne  Church 

omplete  the  party. 

►  The  Rev.  Val  B.  Strader  of  Union 
Church  has  returned  from  an  evangelistic 
ission  in  Brazil.  He  also  toured  other 
Latin  countries. 

•  The  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Gayle,  retired,  St. 
[Louis  Conference,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Oc- 

ler  1.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1913. 
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•  Tii  I  Wilburn  N.  Yoder  of  First 
Church,  Webster  Groves,  mourns  the 
passing  of  his  father,  Frank  F.  Yoder, 
October  8,  at  Webster  Groves. 

ROLLA  DIST. 

Fete  Bishop  Frank 

•  An  outstanding  event  of  Methodist 
Men's  work  in  the  district  occurred  re- 
cently when  the  Salem  Church  club,  the 
Rev.  J.  Edgar  Isbell,  pastor,  entertained 
With  a  barbecued  chicken  dinner  in  honor 
of  Bishop  Frank,  new  area  leader.  More 
than  200  men  were  present.  The  Salem 
club  is  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  dis- 
trict. Clifford  Eshbaugh  of  Rolla  is  dis- 
trict lay  leader. 

•  An  enlarged  conference  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Service  met  recently  in  St.  Louis. 
Rolla  District  officers  attended.  Subdis- 
trict meetings  were  held  later  in  Waynes- 
ville,  Cuba,  and  Thayer,  with  district  offi- 
cers assisting  in  the  program. 

•  The  Rev.  John  J.  Taylor,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  conference  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Mrs.  M.  G.  Joyce,  conference  director 
of  children's  work,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Eskew,  conference  youth  director,  con- 
ducted two  training  schools  in  October 
for  church-school  workers.  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Montgomery  Jr.  brought  inspirational 
messages  at  both  meetings.  The  schools 
were  held  at  Rolla  and  Mountain  View. 

JEFFERSON  CITY  DIST. 

The  Way#  on  KRCG 

•  Television  Station  KRCG,  Channel  13, 
Jefferson  City,  is  now  presenting  the  new 
half-hour  dramatic  series,  The  Way.  It 
is  being  shown  at  10:30  Tuesday  morn- 
ings. 

•  Dr.  Ivan  Nothdurft,  Missouri  Method- 
ism's missionary  to  Peru,  spoke  and 
showed  pictures  of  his  work  recently  at 
Montgomery   City. 


•  The  Rev.  Harry  O.  Hunter,  who  spent 
the  summer  abroad,  was  guest  speaker  of 
Montgomery  County  churches  at  a  recent 
rally  at  Danville. 

•  A  belated  report  tells  of  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Zion  Church,  Truxton, 
Pentecost  Sunday,  when  367  persons  at- 
tended. The  Rev.  E.  H.  Conner,  pastor, 
was  program  director.  Among  the  min- 
isters who  took  part  were  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Montgomery  Sr.,  district  superintendent; 
the  Rev.  William  Winter  of  Madison, 
Mo.,  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Finley  of  Leslie,  Mo., 
and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Winter  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.  During  the  hundred  years 
the  church  has  been  functioning  nine 
youths  have  gone  into  the  ministry. 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU   DIST. 

Jackson  Exceeds  Goal 

•  Jackson  has  completed  a  financial  cam- 
paign for  an  educational  unit.  The 
$50,000  goal  was  oversubscribed  by 
$8,000,  and  $12,000  is  in  hand.  Pledges 
cover  a  two-year  period. 

•  Sikeston  was  host,  recently,  to  a  dis- 
trict church-school  institute  sponsored  by 
the  conference  Board  of  Education. 
Workshops  were  conducted  for  children, 
youth,  and  adult  teachers,  and  for  pastors 
and  administrators. 

•  Dr.  Ivan  Nothdurft,  home  on  furlough 
from  Peru,  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
district  missionary  rallies  at  New  Madrid 
and  Grace  Church,  Cape  Girardeau. 


■MISSOURI- 


FAYETTE  DIST. 

Fayette  Honors  Bishop 

•  The  district  held  a  reception  for  Bishop 
Frank,  recently,  at  Fayette.  Following 
the  reception  in  the  late  afternoon,  the 
bishop  preached  in  the  Linn  Memorial 
Church  on  Central  College  campus.    He 


Methodist  Men  at  Salem  Church  honor  Bishop  Franks  at  a  barbecued  chicken  dinner. 
(L.  to  r.):  Cliff  Eshbaugh,  Rolla,  district  lay  leader;  Bishop  Frank.,  the  Rev.  /.  P.  I 
superintendent  oj  Rolla  District,  and  //..  Isbell,  pastor  oj  tin    \ 
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Dear  Methodists  of  Missouri: 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  at  the  distance  we  have 
traveled  since  the  first  of  July,  we  are  deeply  humbled 
by  the  generous  reception  Missouri  has  given  a  "fresh- 
man" bishop. 

Four  months  ago  this  seemed  almost  an  impossibility. 
Missouri  is  such  a  large  state.  Most  of  the  splendid 
churches  in  Missouri  were  only  vague  shadows  in  our 
minds.  Indeed,  most  of  the  pastors  and  people  within 
those  churches  were  names  without  faces. 

Now,  as  this  is  written,  we  have  visited  11  of  the  districts  in  the  interest 
of  "The  Local  Church"  and  of  "Higher  Christian  Education."  Churches  in  some 
of  the  most  remote  parts  of  Missouri  have  now  become  living,  growing  "fellow- 
ships" in  our  minds.  Pastors  and  laymen  who  worship  and  serve  in  those  local 
congregations  now  have  become  Christian  friends  and  brothers. 

Four  months  within  the  Missouri  Area,  Mrs.  Frank  and  I,  with  our  four 
children,  must  again  thank  you  for  your  sincere  Christian  fellowship  into  which 
you  have  received  us.  May  God  have  the  complete  and  total  use  of  every  talent 
within  us. 

There  are  still  seven  districts  to  visit.  Midstream,  in  this  first  year  of  the 
significant  emphasis  of  The  Methodist  Church,  may  I  share  with  you  some  of 
the  thoughts  that  are  beginning  to  become  clear  to  me? 

First  and  foremost,  I  am  utterly  committed  to  the  belief  that  the  local  church 
is  the  very  heart  of  God's  plan  for  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  If  nothing  important,  alive,  and  dynamic  happens  within  the 
local  congregation,  nothing  will  happen  anywhere. 

There  are  some  vitally  significant  needs  within  our  local  churches.  As  I  visit 
our  churches  in  Missouri,  I  am  moved  by  the  need  of  evangelism.  So  many  of 
our  churches  have  received  no  one  by  profession  of  faith  in  at  least  a  year. 

So  many  of  these  churches  are  in  the  group  with  100  or  less  members,  of 
which  we  literally  have  hundreds  in  the  area.  Indeed,  in  one  of  our  Conferences, 
15  per  cent  of  our  churches  have  less  than  25  members!  And,  in  another 
conference,  7  per  cent  of  the  churches  have  less  than  25  members. 

In  one  district,  it  required  45  church  members  to  receive  one  person  into 
the  fellowship  of  Christ.  In  the  best  district,  it  required  17  church  members 
to  win  one  person  to  Christ. 

Not  only  is  evangelism  a  tremendous  need,  but  I  am  impressed  with  the  need 
for  strengthening  the  pastoral  leadership   in   these   small   churches. 

A  church  with  25  members  can  be  "on  fire"  with  earnestness,  but  unless  it 
has  trained  pastoral  leadership,  it  will  become  all  "sound  and  fury."  Laymen 
and  approved  supplies  are  doing  all  they  can,  and  it  is  a  most  sacrificial  service 
to  Christ  to  give  this  leadership.  But,  the  truth  is,  it  is  difficult  for  the  small 
congregation  of  25  or  less  members  to  become  a  dynamic  and  powerful  force 
within  a  community. 

Mrs.  Frank  and  I  will  be  praying  for  every  local  congregation  and  every  pastor. 
It  is  not  within  human  strength  to  make  our  local  congregations  centers  of 
magnetic  Christian  influence,  but  if  our  hearts  belong  to  Christ,  what  we  are 
unable  to  do  Christ  will  accomplish. 

Gratefully   yours, 

Eugene  M.  Frank 


also  consecrated  the  new  district  parson- 
age. 

•  Fred  L.  Hall  Jr.  of  Columbia  was  the 
speaker  on  Laymen's  Sunday  at  Carroll- 
ton. 

•  The  Rev.  George  W.  liurgin  of  Fayette 
Circuit  attended  the  National  Town  and 
Country  meeting  in  St.  Louis  last  month. 

KIRKSVILLE  DIST. 

Plan  Leadership  School 

•  Beginning  January  1  and  continuing 
through  five  Tuesday  evenings,  Linn 
County  will  hold  its  annual  leadership 
school.  Mrs.  Paul  Paschal  will  teach 
"Missionary  Education  of  Children,"  the 
Rev.    Elroy    H.    Hines,    "Guiding    Inter- 
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and    George    Seiberling,    Con- 
leader,    "Christian    Steward- 


MARYVILLE  DIST. 

WSCS  Hears  Missionary 

•  Miss  Mabel  Novvlin,  missionary  from 
Singapore,  was  key  speaker  at  the  district 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Society  at  Ore- 
gon recently.  Four  conference  officers  also 
spoke.  Nearly  200  registered  for  the 
meeting. 

•  The  Rev.  Freeman  C.  Havighurst,  dis- 
trict superintendent,  was  the  main  speaker 
at  the  Harrison  County  Council  of 
Churches  convention  recently  at  Cains- 
ville. 


HANNIBAL  DIST. 

Men  Hold  Retreat 

•  Men  of  the  district  held  a  retreat  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  October  27,  at 
Camp  Jo-Ota.  Claude  Holmes,  Jackson- 
ville (111.)  District  lay  leader,  was  the  key 
speaker. 

•  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Scholl,  retired,  has  been 
appointed  to  supply  Mexico  Circuit. 

•  A  training  school  for  the  northwest 
zone  of  the  district  is  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 26-29  at  Shelbina. 

•  Shelbyville  Woman's  Society  is  sending 
The  Upper  Room  to  shut-ins. 

ST.  JOSEPH   DIST. 

Cameron  Plans  Parsonage 

•  Cameron  Church  has  purchased  the 
property  north  of  the  church  building  for 
a  parsonage.  The  old  parsonage  has  been 
sold.  The  church  now  owns  one-half 
square  block  of  property,  which  will  allow 
for  expansion  when  needed  in  the  future. 
The  Rev.  George  E.  Poe  is  the  pastor. 

•  The  Rev.  William  H.  Hansford,  retired, 
who  has  been  supplying  Arley  Church  a 
year  or  more,  has  moved,  with  Mrs.  Hans- 
ford, to  514  Fourth  Avenue,  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn.  The  Hansfords  recently  cele- 
brated 50  years  in  the  ministry. 


The    Rev.    Elroy    H.    Hines    has    been 
named      co-pastor      of      the      Chillicothe 
Church.    The  Rev.  Carl  McVay  succeeds^ 
him  at  Norborne. 

Cameron  Methodist  Men  played  host  to 
Bishop  Frank  recently.  After  supper,  he 
spoke  in  the  sanctuary. 

Grace  Church,  St.  Louis,  has  received^ 
$1,000  from   the  will  of  Mrs.   Stuart   B. 
Edmondson.     She    was    the    widow    of   a' 
well-known  Missouri  pastor. 

The  Rev.  Harold  A.  Bosley  of  Evans-] 
ton,  111.,  was  one  of  the  speakers  during 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  at  Macon. 

A  caretaker's,  cottage,  costing  $9,000 J 
is  to  be  built  at  Camp  Jo-Ota,  north  ofl 
Clarence.  It  will  be  called  the  Arthur  Lj 
Huff  cottage,  as  a  tribute  to  the  late  con-J 
ference  director  of  youth  work. 

Over  17,000  copies  of  the  Missouri  Sup- 
plement  were  mailed   out  with   the   first 
issue    of   Together.     This    is   more    than! 
twice  as  many  as  were  mailed  with  thei 
Advocate  the  past  year. 

Bishop   Frank  is  urging  that  offerings] 
for  the  Fellowship  of  Suffering  and  ServJ 
ice  Fund  received  on  World  Communion! 
Sunday  be   remitted   to  the  proper  treas- 
urers at  once.    He  also  requests  churches; 
which  may  not  have  taken  this  offering 
yet  to  do  so.    Bishop  Frank  says  that  the 
Camp  Activities   Funds,  derived  in   large 
part  from  this  offering,  are  depleted  and 
need  replacement  at  once. 
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rch  in  America  and  the  Augustana 

leran.  The  churches  have  invited 
ther  Lutheran  groups  to  participate 
icrger  talks. 

he  joining  of  America's  two  largest 
byterian  bodies  has  been  approved 
;eneral  assemblies  of  both  denomi- 
tions  and  will  be  debated  by  the 
'dies'  presbyteries  early  next  year. 
he  proposed  union  will  bring  together 
2,750,000-membcr  Presbyterian 
lurch  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  245,000- 
snber  United  Presbyterian  Church 
North  America. 

In  Canada,  too,  the  ecumenical 
pvement  is  growing.  Reunion  talks 
ntinue  for  the  United  and  Anglican 
lurches  which  will  form  the  Church 
Canada  if  merged.  Each  church  has 
Ited  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
lion  with  other  denominations,  as 
:11. 


DIANA    METHODISTS 

ook  Back  on  725  Years 

Eighteen  laymen  and  one  bishop 
thered  in  Wesley  Chapel,  New  Al- 
ny,  Ind.,  on  Oct.  17,  1832,  to  hold  a 
st  annual  session. 

On  that  day,  Indiana  Conference 
uck  out  on  its  own,  taking  from  II- 
ois  Conference  the  entire  state  of 
diana  and  a  little  of  Michigan, 
rty-one  men  were  appointed  to  cir- 
its  to  serve  the  19,853  Methodists. 
,At  a  special  anniversary  session  last 
anth,  Indiana  Methodists  turned  back 
e  pages  for  another  look  at  what  hap- 
ned  125  years  ago. 
A  pageant,  written  by  the  Rev.  Le- 
y  Hodapp,  lifted  up  several  reports 
d  incidents  of  the  first  Indiana  An- 
al Conference. 

The    pageant    also    re-enacted    situa- 
ins  caused  by  the  laws  of  the  church 
1832. 

At  that  time,  ministers  needed  per- 
ssion  to  marry  from  their  district 
perintendent.  And  the  superintend- 
t  had  to  approve  the  bride-to-be! 

>  VISIT  MISSIONS 

ustralians  Plan  Tours 

For  the  first  time  since  fighting 
(led  in  the  Pacific  11  years  ago,  Aus- 
ilian  Methodists  will  inspect  their 
urch  mission  stations. 
Three  hundred  sixty  leaders,  enough 
fill  a  ship,  will  leave  Sydney  next 
ne  on  a  1,735-mile  tour. 
The  visit  will  take  in  Fiji,  Samoa, 
d  Tonga,  and  require  about  24  days. 
Methodists  have  been  working  in  the 
icific  Islands  more  than  100  years.  In 
me   of   these    spots,    pioneer    mission- 


Sill  VINTEX  PRODUCTS 

FOR 


PROFITS  i 


Top    quality  —  money     back     guarantee  —  repu- 
table,   established    firm  —  big     profits    for     you. 


Organizations  by  the  thousand  are  piling  up 
BIG  PROFITS  by  selling  the  VINTEX  line  of 
nationally  known  household  necessities — 
choice  of  10  items.  Write  for  full  details  and 
FREE   sample   dish  cloth. 

VINE  ASSOCIATES,  BEVERLY  42,  N.J. 

Serving  national  organization!  for  over  30  years 


Who  will  stop 


his  tears? 


ON  a  dirty  city  street,  BLIND, 
ALONE  and  HELPLESS,  clad 
only  in  ragged  shirt  and  his  torn 
little  trousers,  a  hungry  boy  with 
nobody's  love  might  be  expected  to 
have  tears.  If  you  could  see  him  it 
would  make  your  heart  ache  to  dry 
his  wet  face,  comfort  him  and  calm 
his  fears  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
loved  the  children  and  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  you  can  help  a 
blind  child  through  the  John  Milton 
Society  which  helps  to  feed,  clothe 
and  care  for  blind  children  in  3  3 
Christian  Schools  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia,  and  provides 
many  services  in  America. 

Please  pray  for  our  work  and 
make  God's  love  real  to  the  blind. 
Your  gift  can  help  to  save  and  build 
the  life  of  a  blind  child — a  little  one 
who  has  lost  father  and  mother,  who 
has  no  home  and  no  future  without 
you.  A  contribution  in  any  amount 
is  desperately  needed. 


Help  for  the  blind  children 
of  the  world  is  only  one  of 
the  many  services  to  the 
blind  at  home  and  over- 
seas which  the  John  Milton 
Society  carries  on  as  the 
official  agency  of  the 
Churches  of  the  United 
States    and    Canada. 


JOHN   MILTON 
SOCIETY   for   the  BLIND 

160    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York    10,    N.   Y. 

In  gratitude  for  my  sight,  I  gladly  enclose 
$ to  be  used  in  your  World  Mis- 
sion to  the  Blind. 

Name   

Address  

City  


State 


T-l 


svember  J  956 


i\Togeth 


er 
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LUTHER'S 
WORKS 


*  91 

55   volumes  of 
Martin   Luther's 
most  important 
writings— in  modern 
English  for  the  first  time 

TWO    NEW  VOLUMES 

VOLUME  21  (Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and    The    Magnificat).   Publication 
date:  September  15,  1956.  $4.50 
VOLUME  13  {Selected  Psalms  II) 
Publication  date:  October  31,  1956 

PREVIOUSLY   PUBLISHED 

VOLUME  12  (Selected  Psalms  I) 

Place  a  Standing  Order  now  and 
save.  For  complete  price  advan- 
tages and  information  on  the 
wealth  of  treasures  awaiting  you 
in  this  monumental  work,  see  or 
write  your  bookseller,  or  write 
the  joint  publishers  below: 


Concordia  Publishing  House 

3558  South  Jefferson  Avenue 
St.    Louis  18,   Missouri 

Muhlenberg  Press 


Philadelphia,   Pennsylvani 


Is    your    local    library    receiving    TOGETHER? 

A    gift    subscription    from    your    church    would 

be    appreciated. 


In  Steel  or  Wood 
,„    FOLDING  TABUS 

kM'lV  A  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG       J 

l**JM\        W  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     f 

v  J.RRedington&Co. 


% 


DEPI  52         SCRANTON  2,  PA, 


•CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 
BUILDER  NO.  9 

32  pages  of  graded 

recitations,  exercises,  readings 

plays,  songs  for 

Sunday  school   •   35<  a  copy 


JOSEPH  BROOKSHIRE 


EVANGELIST 
Methodist    Approved 
Complete    Emphasis 
Musical  Team 

Box   431 Lexington,   Kentucky 


Raise  MONEY  for  your  Organization  with 

SCRIPTURE-GUIDE 

NEW!  Easy-to-use  dial,  provides  answers  to  per- 
sonal problems  through  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Lists  3fi  problems.  Gives  252  answers  through 
Bible  passages.  Encourages  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Every  member  of  your  Church  will  want 
one.  Big  profit.  Everything  furnished  free. 
Write  TODAY  for  full  information. 
LEDIES  COMPANY  No  Obligation 
6634  Lankershim,  No.  Hollywood  20,  Calif. 


PULPITS  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

0   _   Marking  119  years  of 

1837    Service  to  the  Church    1956 

and  Clergy 

COX   SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    Eost    23rd   Street,  New  York   IP,  N.Y. 


FOR  YOU  OR  YOUR  GROUP,  w 

popular  lines:  Scripture  Text  Christmas  and 

Everyday  Cards,  Stationery.  Calendars.  Bibles. 

Novelties.   Lovely  Gifts.    Quick,   easy  sales  —  pood 

profit!  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers!  Wholesale 

Price    List  FREE.  WRITE   TODAY!    I  U.  S.  A.   only.) 

•■  Friendly  Christian  Seme,  rarua  1337   " 

C.W.BOYER  CO.,  Dept.  CA,  Dayton  5,  Ohio 


Keepsake  Plates 
picture  your  church  — 
ideal  group  project 

Every  member  and  friend  of  your  church  will 
thank  you  for  the  chance  to  buy  these  lovely 
spiritual  mementoes.  Fine  glazed  porcelain 
plates  are  decorated  in  23  Kt.  Gold — your 
choice  of  border  designs.  An  artist's  drawing 
of  your  church  is  actually  fired  into  the  glaze 
of  the  plate  under  intense  heat  and  will 
never   come   off. 

Your  group  will  enjoy  sponsoring  this  easy 
fund-raising  project  that  puts  a  reminder  of 
the    church    in    every    home.    Over    two    million 

WORLD   WIDE    Art  Studios,  P.  0.  Box  9511,  Covington,  Tennessee 


Keepsake  Plates  have  been  sold  for  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  organizations. 
They're  ideal  for  anniversaries,  dedications 
and  bazaars.  They  make  wonderful  gifts  for 
Christmas,    weddings,    birthdays. 

See  for  yourself  why  Keepsake  Plates  are 
so  popular.  Send  for  quantity  price  list,  full- 
color  catalog  and  samples  of  plates  we  have 
made  for  other  churches.  Write  today,  at  no 
obligation,  to: 


aries  once  ran  the  risk  of  ending 
in  the  chief's  cooking  pot. 

Similar  tours  before  the  war  we 
highly  popular  with  Australian  Me 
odists. 

All  passages  for  this  one  were  booki    uB 
three  weeks  in  advance,  and  there 
now  a  substantial  waiting  list. 

Purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  increase  i 
terest  in  mission  work,  and  study  pro 
lems  and  success  of  far-flung  stations 


News  Digest 


.. 


•  Two  Protestant  leaders  sentenced  ■ 
life  imprisonment  by  a  Bulgarian  Corn 
munist  court  in  March,  1949,  have  bed 
pardoned  and  freed,  according  to  a  re 
port  from  Sofia.  But  no  mention  wiii 
made  of  two  other  men — one  of  th 
a   Methodist — imprisoned  at  the  sa 
time.  The  Rev.  Yonko  Ivanov,  55 
superintendent      of      The      Method 
Church  in  Bulgaria  at  the  time  of 
arrest.  Also  in  jail  is  the  Rev.  Georjr 
Chernev,  Pentecostal.  Those  freed  art  I 
the    Rev.    Vasil    Zianpkov,    Congrega  Z 
tional,  and  the  Rev.  Nikola  Mihailov 
Baptist. 

•  The     10,000-member    First    BapL 
Church  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  adopted  i  '  ~ 
1957    budget    of    $705,000,    and    more 
than  half  of  it— $345,000— will  go  tc  f 
mission  work. 

•  The    president    of    the    Connecticui 
Manufacturers    Association    has    callec  l 
upon  members  to  make  Bibles  available 
in   the  reception  and  recreation   room;   ' 
of  factories   throughout   the   state.   Al-.L 
bert  S.  Redway  said  he  hoped  the  action  j 
"may  be  a  positive  step  to  introduce  3if 
great  book  to  a  new  group  of  people.'.  |. 

•  Bishop  Frederick    B.   Newell,   New  r 
York      Area,      told      delegates     to     ih 
Brotherhood    Conference   that   he   wiUjr 
make  future  appointments  of  ministers  : 
and    district    superintendents    "without 
regard  to  their  color."  He  pointed  out 
that  congregations  "must  expect  to  be 
served  by  ministers  on  the  same  basis..|| 


PICTURE     CREDITS 
4 — Perls  Galleries.  X.  Y.  *    r>-    Throe  I.ioniil 
■    20 — Harry    K.    Shigeta  •     22.    2.:.   24— t 

J.     M.     Deatoil    *      27 — Robert     Mi-CiilluiiglL 

47.    48 — John    Mazziotta    *     4!i — Charles 
W.    KeySOT  *     56 — Three    Lions   *     71 — Rttl 
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ANSWERS   TO    PUZZLES,    PAGE    55 

WHAT   AM   I! ■— Your   name. 

WHAT'S  IN  THE  BASKET?  Fried 
family,     church,     food,     home,     clothes, 
school,  pets,  books,  freedom. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

\t>     per    word.    Minimum    $7.00.    Cash    with 

-     order.   CLOSING   DATK  FIVE   WEEKS 

IN     ADVANCE     OF     PUBLICATION. 

r  use  of   "Box   No Together":    add 

00.    Address:    740    Rush   Street,    Chicago    11, 

SH    MUST    ACCOMPANY    ALL    ORDERS 


AGENTS    WANTED 


EANS  WINDOWS  without  mess.  Strange 
"dry"  cleaning-cloth.  Replaces  liquids.  Win- 
lows  gleam.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  KR1STEE 
20.,  Dept.   104,  Akron  8,  Ohio. 


BOOKS   WANTED 

ILIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
ist  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.   TG,   Grand  Rapids   6,   Michigan. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 

fLPIT  FURNITURE,  Pews,  Altar  Ware, 
Communion  Tables,  Fonts,  Folding  Chairs, 
'ree  Catalogues.  J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  COM- 
PANY, Dept.  K,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 

DMEN!  SELL  FINE  HOSIERY,  Lingerie, 
pare  Time.  Big  Earnings.  Details  Free, 
tate  Sales,  65  West  Harrison,  Dept.  55, 
Chicago    5. 


FOR   SALE 

TENTION  PASTORS  AND  PROGRAM 
LANNERS ! :  78  RPM  12"  Stereophonic 
•tecording  of  "The  Christmas  Story" — A 
peautiful  fifteen  minute  narration  of  the 
Nativity  in  Scripture  and  Song.  Perfect  for 
ise  in  Christmas  Programs,  Church  Ampli- 
cation, and  for  your  home  Yuletide  enjoy- 
nent.  An  inexpensive  gift. — With  Jesse  Zerr, 
baritone  Soloist  of  radio  program,  "Hymn- 
rime,"  and  Philip  H.  Dunning,  Radio-TV 
roducer.  Send  $2.50  to:  CHRISTMAS 
SECORD,    311    W.    23rd   Street, 

WILMINGTON  2,   DELAWARE. 

[R1STMAS  IN  SONG  AND  STORY.  Beau- 
.iful  hour  program.  $1  GRAVES,  905  N. 
th.,   Springfield,   111. 


AUTIFUL     BAPTISMAL     FONTS     $79.95. 
legularly    $110.    Rush    order    for    Christmas 
presentation.   State  finish.   Satisfaction  guar- 
nteed.  Pastor,  Box  312,  Clarendon,  Pa. 

FUND   RAISING   PLANS 

OUPS,  ORGANIZATIONS  raise  funds, 
ound  tins  Candies.  Ralph  W.  Missimer,  5900 
Slla  St.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 


RECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  in- 
terested in  becoming  part  of  team  ministry, 

ith  freedom  to  be  creative.  Job  offers  ad- 
vantage of  new  quarter  million  dollar  educa- 
ional  plant,  nearing  completion,  located  in 
•apidly  growing  city  of  65,000.  Salary  up  to 

5,000  to  person  having  desired  spirit,  train- 
ng  and    experience.    Contact :    Dr.    Henry    H. 

iewis,   First   Methodist   Church,   Sioux   Falls, 

outh   Dakota. 

TURE  YOUNG  COUPLE:  Houseparents 
o  12  teen-age  boys  or  girls.  Unique  home- 
chool  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Challenging  work, 
iongenial  associates,  beautiful  sotting.  Fond- 
ness for  children,  desire  to  serve,  required, 
"ox   T-l,   TOGETHER. 


MAKE    MONEY 


EXTRA  CASH 
IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
experience  needed.  Just  show  superb  EL- 
VIIRA  Christmas  cards,  name  imprinted. 
Samples  on  approval.  BONUS:  FREE  box 
>f  cards:  also  50%  profit  on  first  order. 
i^LMIRA  GREETING  CARD  CO..  277  Clin- 
.on,   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

NURSES   TRAINING   SCHOOL 


VKE  UP  TO  $50-$60  WEEK  as  a  Practical 
Nurse,  Nursing  Aide,  or  Infant  Nurse.  I. earn 
piickly  at  home,  spare  time.  Booklet  free. 
Chicago  School  of   Nursing,   Dept.   R-ll,   Chi- 

Ik'ci. 


ADVERTISING? 

For   rates   write   to: 

TOGETHER 

Magazine   Representative 

454  Wrigley  Building 

Chicago    11  Illinois 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEW  APRONS  at  home  for  stores.  Easy,  prof- 
itable home  salf-employment.  Write:  ADCO, 
Bastrop,   Louisiana. 

CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS  raise  funds  with 
our  personalized  Cook  Books,  Beautiful  four 
color  covers,  basic  cooking  information,  plus 
your  recipes.  No  "outsider"  involved — you 
g;t  the  profits  and  handle  all  money.  "Ad 
Sales"  unnecessary  unless  you  wish.  No  risk 
— pay  aft?r  books  are  sold.  Satisfied  organ- 
izations everywhere.  Write  Circulation  Serv- 
ice, 4202  St.  John,  Kansas  City  23,  Missouri. 
No  obligation   except  to  return   free  sample. 

For  the  best  BIRTHDAY  and  ACTIVITY  CAL- 
ENDARS, write  Circulation  Service.  See 
Advertisement   above. 

OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 

HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Dia- 
monds, Silverware.  Spectacles.  FREE  Infor- 
mation. ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth  Bldg., 
Chicago  2. 

OPPORTUNITY   FOR    PROFIT 

ORGANIZATIONS — For  quick  profits  and  re- 
p.at  sales  assured,  sell  Betty  Anne  Peanut 
Crunch  and  Creamy  Mints,  packed  in  attrac- 
tive one-pound  tins.  Beddall  Candy  Co.,  Col- 
lingswood,  N.  J. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Earn  extra 
mon^y  selling  quality  pecans.  1956  crop 
available  about  November  1.  Write  Craw- 
ford's,   370   Davis   Ave.,   Mobile,    Ala. 

CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS:  Make  money 
selling  the  South's  finest  pecan  meats.  Write 
for  wholesale  prices.  Preacher's  Pecans, 
Brewton,    Alabama. 

TAPE  RECORDERS 

TAPE  RECORDERS,  Tape  at  wholesale  prices  ! 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue,  KARSTANE,  215 
E.  88th  St.,  N.Y.C.  28. 

SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and  re- 
cordinsr.  Send  poems.  Five  Star  Music  Mas- 
ters,   400    Beacon    Building,    Boston,    Mass. 


STAMPS 


GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Includes 
triangles,  early  United  States,  animals, 
comnv_'morativ-:s,  British  Colonies,  high 
value  pictorials,  etc.  Complete  collection  plus 
big  illustrated  magazine  all  free.  Send  5c1 
for  postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  TO, 
Toronto,   Canada. 


^■^^  f  ga»  1  If    you    ore    the    talented    author 

I     iXELILa  of    on    unpublished    manuscript, 

|.i      c  let  us  help  gain  the  recognition 

nSlde  MOry  you  deserve.  We  will   publish 

On  your  BOOK— we  will  edit,  design, 

D     ,..    i  •  print,  promote,  advertise  and 

Publishing  je|/  |t|  Good  royalties. 

Your  Book      write  for  free  copy  of 

HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 
COMET  PRESS  BOOKS.  Depl.TMIl.  200  Vorick  St.,  N.  Y.  14 


NEED    FUNDS? 

Church    groups    in    24    states   sell 

our   famous    shelled    pecans. 

WRITE 

J.  R.  Fleming  Company-Weatherford,  Texas 


You,  your  women's  society, 
or  any  church  group  will 
earn  easy,  extra  money  fast  when  you  show 
this  beautiful  new  assortment  of  colorful 
table  napkins — each  with  a  well-known 
"grace"  prayer.  Wrapped  in  cellophane, 
50  per  pkg.   Wonderful  repeat  item! 

Easy  to  handle— Easy  to  sell! 


Send  for  FREE  samples  TODAY. . . 

and  get  started  on  your  own  profitable  business. 


T0116 
Minnesota 


TTieGraceLinQCo.  Minn 


801  La  So  lie  Av.- 
eapolis   2, 


I  Please  send   me   FREE    SAMPLES  of  new  Craceline 
napkins  and  complete  money-making  details. 


NAME. 


|  ADDRESS, 
!  CITY_     _ 


.ZONE 


.STATE. 


YOU  can  raise 

}  IVIONEY,with£ 


RUBBER    SCRUBBER 

the  SCOURING  PAD  of  1000  uses! 

If    you    hate    scouring,    you'll    love    the    new 

Rubber   Scrubber.    Ideal    for   benevolent   and 

fraternal  sales!   Repeat  sales  GUARANTEEDI 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  your 
FREE     SAMPLE 

RUBBER  SCRUBBER  Corp.   (Dept.  T) 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Excellent     Money     Raisers! 

New  Crop  PECANS 
Pecan  halves  in  1  lb.  cello- 
phane ba^s.  $1.40  in 
quantities  of  2",  or  more. 
5  li«.  unsbelled  Pecans  in 
colorful  Mexican  basket.  $G 
ppd.  Send  Rift  list — we'll 
do  the  test.  Write  for  folder 
and    pi  ices 

DEEP  SOUTH  PECAN  CO. 
Dept.     R4         B.I, m.     Miss. 


VAN  BERGEN 


BELLTOUNDRIES 


Church  Bells 
Chimes-Carillons 


Writs  for  Information: 
American  Branch: 

van  Bergen  Bellfoundriet 
sBox  608-Greenwood.  S.  C. 


JSESBSS 


FOLDING  BANQUET  TABLES-FOLDING  CHAIRS 

CHAIR 

and 

TABLE    TRUCKS 

Lowest    direct    prices     to 
Churches     ond      Institutions. 

W.   M.   REINDERS  CO. 


215  West  Nebroska 


Algona,   Iowa 


TILT0N    SCHOOL  ^ho„o?kNH 

ration    fot    I"  .   II 

1  Untied   m   1845  i>\   clergymen  '""l  laymen  "t   the 
I  phasla    is    placed    upon 

I'hnractei    and    the    development  I  in    leader- 

ship.  Small   elaaatw,   understanding   masters,  stlmulat- 
i  .     ■  Extensive    sports    pro 

ng,    mountain    climbing. 
(iiiim    riun,  (  Mi  derate 

"|. ' HOLLAND  CROMPTON.  D.D..  Hc.idmastcr 
Box   I.  Tilton  School,  Tilton.  New   Hampshire 


vember  J956\Togetrier 
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74e  SUvu 
And  otAex  fi«&H6 

By  THOMAS  A.  STAFFORD 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  sixty  devotional  and 
inspirational  poems.  It  celebrates  the  comple- 
tion of  fifty  years  of  active  ministry  in  The 
Methodist  Church.  The  price  is  fifty  cents, 
postpaid.  The  author  is  executive  secretary 
emeritus  of  the  General  Board  of  Pensions. 
Proceeds  go  to  the  Farmer  Memorial  Fund  for 
relief  of  needy  ministers. 

For  sale  by 

General  Board  of  Pensions 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

740  Rush  St..  Chicago,  III. 

and  Methodist  Book  Stores 


RAISE  FUNDS  SLY 

WITH  GUARANTEED  PLAN 

The  famous  Peggy  Ann  Fund  Raising  plan  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  organizations,  with 
sales  as  high  as  27,000  boxes  on  a  single  cam- 
paign. Peggy  Ann  Kitchen-Fresh  quality  as- 
sures many  repeat  sales. 

New  40%  profit  plan  assures  even  bigger  profits 
than  before. 

rnrr  Folder  and  Details.  Write  Today  for 
ri\CC    our     NO-RISK,     NO     INVESTMENT 


Plan. 


•    I    I    fine,  Caudit  i_ 
(Fine  Candies  Since  1932) 


DEPT.  26611 
620  SECONO  AVE. 
ES  MOINES.   IOWA 


Jtm&Sl       -^      NEW  CHEMICAL  MITT 

i^^    Sensationall  DRY  Window  Cleaner!  Uses  ^»nowater.no 
)    messy  liquids.  Chemically  Treated.  Simply  srlide  over  win- 
^Hte***'     dows:  leaves  glass  sparkling  clear.  No  heating  wBter.  no 
^  heavy  buckets  to  carry.  No  rags,  powders,  sponges,  cham- 

ois. No  mess  or  moss.  No  red  chapped  hands.  Dust,  dirt,  grime, 
fog  disappear  like  magic.     Take  orders  from  friends!    Earnmoneyl 

SAMPLESFORTRIAL  Mtf'tVSWE 

send  name  at  once.    Hurrv.    Postcard  will  do     SEND  NO  MONEY - 
liul  pnr  mime.    KRISTEE  CO..  DeDt.2301  ,  AKRON  S,  OHIO 


AMERICA'S 
MOST   POPULAR 
TEACHING   AID' 


the  lessen  guide  that  offers 
MORE  features— 

•  More  illustrative  material  than  any  other 

•  Scholarly  Bible-based  comments 

•  Scripture  and  lesson  outlines,  with  spe- 
cial suggestions  to  teachers 

•  More  audio-visual  aids 

•  Quotes  from  leaders  of  all  denominations 
...  and  many  other  helps!  $2  50 


At  your  bookstore 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Publishers 


ALTAR  SCARFS 

Communion  Table  Scarfs.  Pulpit  and 
Lectern  Antependia.    Bible  Markers. 

BRASS  ALTAR  WARE 

Crones.  Vaset,  Candelabra,  Candle- 
sticks, Missal  Stands,  Offering  Plates. 

J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 

Dept.  858  Scranton  2,  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS 
NEW  AND  OLD 

Widely  recognized  source 

book  for  the  favorite  carols. 

56  pages  •  40<  a  copy 

PUBLISHING  CO. 
Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  AND 
USE  A  HEARING  AID 


Confused  by  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent hearing  aid  claims? 
Wondering  why  there  is  a 
difference  in  performance, 
size  and  price?  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  to  expect 
in  amplification,  power,  wear- 
ing convenience  ...  20  im- 
portant factors  to  look  for  in 
a  hearing  aid?  Mr.  L.  A. 


L.  A.  WATSON 


Watson,  author  of  interna- 
tionally known  600  page  text 
"Hearing  Tests  and  Hearing 
Instruments",  has  just  com- 
pleted a  valuable  booklet  that 
is  filled  with  information  on 
how  to  select  an  aid.  We  will 
send  it  to  you  free  in  a  plain 
envelope.  Write  for  your 
copy  now! 


L.  A.  WATSON,  Room   10-F 

21  North  3rd  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Address_ 
City 


State 


1 


VISIT 

PALESTINE 


when  the  beautiful  Spring  flowers  are  out  .  . 
go  with  those  who  know  the  land  intimately 
Every  Spring,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Free  tab 
a  tour  group  made  up  of  people  of  all  ages 
Also  a  Summer  tour  sailing  late  June.  Sea 
for  free  literature.  Specify  whether  for  Sprinj 
(March)  or  Summer. 


Address:  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Free 
Professor  of  Archaeology 

WHEATON  CRUISES 

WHEATON  COLLEGE 
Whaaton,  Illinois 


Write  Toda 

for  Free 

Descriptive 

Bulletin 

Dept. 

TO-3 


to  Your  Group  from 

READER'S  DIGEST 
a   FULLY   AUTOMATIC 
COFFEE  URN! 


('  #f 


P«  FULLY  AUTOMATIC... 
electric,  portable 

•  choice  of  30-,  50-,  80- 
and  120c  up  sizes 

•  from  cold  water  to  su- 
perb coffee 

•  no  installation . . .  just 
plug  in 

Now  .  .  .  your  organization  can  get  a  new, 
FULLY  AUTOMATIC  Coffee  Urn  by  Tricola- 
tor  . . .  worth  up  to  $79.95  retail . . .  FREE! 
It's  easy.  Just  have  members  obtain  as  few 
as  33  Introductory  Subscriptions  at  the  spe- 
cial half-price  rate  of  only  $1.  for  8  issues. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it!  You'll  reach  your 
goal  quickly  because  everybody  knows,  likes 
and  wants  The  Reader's  Digest  for  them- 
selves, or  as  the  perfect  gift!  Take_advantage 
of  this  amazing  offer  — send  for 
all  details  today! 

ALLAN  SCOTT,  Dept.  12 
THE    READER'S    DIGES 
'     ■  PLE A S ANTVI LIE,  N.  Y. . 


PRAYING    HANDS 

The  everlasting  appeal  of  the  famous  medieval 
work  of  art  by  Duerer  is  captured  in  thf 
reproduction.  Genuine  pewter  medallion 
placque,  handmade  in  West  Germany  by  one 
of  the  few  craftsmen  still  practising  the  for- 
gotten art  of  pewter  pouring.  Truly  beautiful] 
this  is  a  symbol  of  inspiration  for  your  home. 
A  meaningful  Christmas  gift.  454"x5Jj  . 
Only  $6.95.  incl.  tax  &  postage  for  cert.  mail. 
Send  check  or  M.O.  to  Viking  Imports 
P.     O.     Box     1 1ST,     Baldwin    Park    4,     Calif. 
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Together /November  1956 


Together 
Gift 
Subscriptions 


TOGETHER  subscriptions  are 
appropriate  gifts  for  friends  and 
family.  Enter  your  orders  now  to 
give  twelve  months  of  entertain- 
ment, information,  and  inspiration. 

And  you  may  take  advantage  of 
the  special  gift  rate  offer.  Pay  the 
regular  $3.00  a  year  rate  for  the 
first  subscription  or  renewal.  En- 
ter additional  subscriptions  for 
only  $2.00  a  year.  Mail  your  order 
before  November  30  to  insure  de- 
livery of  the  December  issue.  To- 
gether will  send  a  beautiful  card 
announcing  your  gift. 


□ 


To:  TOGETHER  Gift  Subscriptions, 
740  Rush  Street,   Chicago   11,  Illinois 

Please  send  TOGETHER  gift  subscriptions  for  one  year  to 

(Please    typewrite    or    print    and    give    full    addresses — use    separate    sheet 
of    paper   for    additional    names.) 


NAME 


(ADDRESS) 


(BOX   OR    RFD) 


(CITY   OR   TOWN) 


(ZONE) 


(STATE) 


NAME_ 


(ADDRESS) 


(BOX   OR   RFD) 


(CITY   OR   TOWN)  (ZONE) 

Renew  my  own  subscription  for  one  year 
My  name  is 


(STATE) 


(ADDRESS) 


(BOX   OR    RFD) 


(CITY   OR   TOWN) 


(ZONE) 


(STATE) 


I  am  enclosing  $ 


(Send   $3.00   for    first   subscription   or   renewal.    $2.00   for   each 
additional.) 


Gift  cards  to  read   fr 


Moil  by  November  30  to  insure  December  issue  of  TOGETHER 


the  Christinas  Story 
comes  alive  for  you 
and  your  family . . . 


Illustration  from  The  Coming  of  the  King 


WHY   THE   CHIMES   RANG 

By  Raymond  MacDonald  Alden.  A 
new  edition  in  picture-book  format  of 
a  Christmas  tale  that  has  long  been 
a  standard  for  children  of  all  ages, 
from  kindergarten  up.  This  heartwarm- 
ing story  of  a  little  boy  whose  sacri- 
ficial gift  proved  greater  than  that  of 
a  king's  crown  is  illustrated  in  color 
by  Ragaello  Busoni. 
(BM)    postpaid,  $1.75 

A  TREASURY  OF  CHRISTMAS 
SONGS  AND  CAROLS 

Edited  by  Henry  W.  Simon.  All  the 
best  loved  and  most  familiar  carols  are 
here,  along  with  many  equally  beau- 
tiful ones  that  deserve  to  be  better 
known.  (HM)    postpaid,  $4.95 


THE  COMING  OF  THE   KING 

By  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  Simply 
and  reverently,  Dr.  Peale  tells  for  chil- 
dren the  beloved  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Inspired  by  a  visit  to  the  land 
where  Jesus  lived  and  taught  almost 
2,000  years  ago,  Dr.  Peale  has  cap- 
tured the  mystery  and  the  drama  of 
an  event  so  great  that  it  began  a  new 
era  and  changed  the  entire  course  of 
human  history.  (PH)     postpaid,  $2.00 


ONCE    IN    ROYAL   DAVID'S   CITY 

By  Kathleen  Lines.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  first  Christmas.  There  is  a  simple 
text — a  line  or  two  for  every  page,  and 
the  Biblical  text  at  the  back  of  the 
book.  A  beautiful  picture  book  that 
emphasizes  Christmas  as  a  day  of  wor- 
ship. (WX)    postpaid,  $3.95 


THE  SMALL  ONE 

By  Charles  Tazewell.  This  is  the 
tender  story  of  the  little  donkey  that 
carried  Mary  into  Bethlehem  on  the 
silent  night  long  ago.  It  tells  why 
donkeys  are  not  stubborn  but  proud  of 
fulfilling  their  destiny.  The  timeless 
charm  and  appeal  of  this  book  make 
it  a  favorite  of  every  age  at  Christmas 
time.   (JW)    postpaid,  $1.50 


THE   LITTLE   SERVING   MAID 

By  Grace  Noll  Crowell.  Another 
story  from  the  author  who  captures 
the  meaning  of  Christmas  so  well.  This 
is  a  story  out  of  the  past  about  Re- 
becca, the  little  serving  maid,  and  her 
part  in  the  wondrous  events  of  the 
first  Christmas.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  to  see  the  Christ  child,  and  she 
gave  him  her  two  beautiful  doves  that 
she  loved  so  much. 
(AU)    postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  STORY  OF  THE 
OTHER   WISE    MAN 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  An  appealing 
narrative  of  the  journeyings,  trials  and 
disappointments  of  the  fourth  wise  man. 
He  also  saw  the  Eastern  Star,  set  out 
to  follow  it,  failed  to  find  the  Baby 
Jesus,  but  won  a  triumph  in  his  failure. 
(HA)    postpaid,  $1.00 

THE   LITTLEST  ANGEL 

By  Charles  Tazewell.  The  littlest 
angel  could  never  keep  his  halo 
straight  and  always  sang  off  key, 
but  his  gift  to  the  Christ  Child  pleased 
God  most.  This  classic  story  has  be- 
come a  favorite  with  all  children.  Il- 
lustrated with  beautiful  full-color  pic- 
tures by  Katherine  Evans. 
(PV)    postpaid,   $1.00 


CHRISTMAS  MANGER  SCENE 

The  Christmas  story  in  beautiful  cut-out  scenes  and  life- 
like figures.  The  individual  figures  fit  firmly  into  the 
slotted  tab  of  durable  one-piece  platform,  27x732  inches. 
The  16  colorful  pieces  are  varnished  to  a  lustrous  finish 
that's  easily  cleaned.  They  are  made  of  sturdy  fiberboard. 
The  scene  comes  attractively  gift  boxed.  CN-43T743. 
Postage  extra;  shpg.  wt,  1  lb.,  1  oz $1.00 


Add  sales  tax  if  necessary — none  on  interstate  orders 


O/Je  iMethodift  Tubfishinq  "Houst-j 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you»    V^ 


Baltimore  3 
Nashville  2 


Chicago  11 
New  York  11 


Cincinnati  2 
Pittsburgh  30 


•        Dallas  1 
Portland  S 


'        Detroit  1 
Richmond  16 


Kansas  City  6 
San  Francisco  2 


Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities: 
Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W.       •       Boston,  577  Boylston  St.       •       Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 


JE,speda((y  at  Cfiristmas. . . 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE 


Your  gift  of  a  Holy  Bible  at  Christmas  truly 
conveys  the  special  message  of  this  great  day. 
More  than  any  other  gift,  the  Bible  belongs  to 
Christmas.  And  in  these  glorious  World  Bibles 
—printed  on  the  loveliest  of  all  India  papers, 
World  Indo-Text— you  will  find  beauty  and  dig- 
nity in  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  our  Chris- 
tian heritage.  Among  World's  many  editions, 
all  in  the  beloved  King  James  Version, 
there  is  an  appropriate  Bible  for  anyone 
on  your  Christmas  list.  Available 
wherever  books  are  sold.  ^ 


AUTHORIZED      KINS      JAMES      VERSION 


m 


GIFT  WRAPPINGS    BY    HALLMARK 


A  FAMILY  GIFT— The  Master-Art  Edition,  a  complete  family  reference 
Bible,  is  bound  in  genuine  hand-grained  morocco,  leather-lined,  for  gen- 
erations of  use.  Covers  are  gold-stamped,  pages  gold-edged.  Illustrations 
and  maps  in  full  color,  525  pages  of  reference  supplements  to  aid  in 
family  reading  and  study,  and  in  Sunday  School  work.  Thumb-Indexed. 
Gift  boxed No.  2847-I  (above)- $15.00 


OR  ONE  WHO  TRAVELS-Mar- 
elously  slim  and  compact,  this  is  the 
erfect  Bible  to  slip  easily  into  a  suit- 
ise  (or  a  pocket).  Beautifully  bound  in 
lack  genuine  hand-grained  morocco, 
rather-lined.  Cover  stamping  and  page 
ages  are  gold.  2  silk  marker  ribbons, 
rinted  in  clear,  self-pronouncing  type, 
resentation  Page  .  .  No.  615  —  $7.50 
.ed  Letter  Edition  .  No.  655 -$7.75 


FOR  PERSONAL  OR  FAMILY  USE 
—  Colorful  new  illustrations,  new,  larger, 
more  legible,  self-pronouncing  type, 
new  up-to-date  maps, and  newly-revised 
Concordance  make  this  Bible  a  superla- 
tive gift  at  a  modest  price.  Red  Letter 
Edition.  Bound  in  black  Leathertex,  gilt- 
stamped,  red  edges.  No.  230C  —  $2.50 

Black  genuine  leather,  gold-stamped, 
gold  edges,  silk  marker  ribbon. 

No.  232C-S5.00 


FOR  A  CHILD  ON  YOUR  LIST- 
What  a  wonderful  first  Bible!  The 
Rainbow  Bible  is  bound  in  sturdy  cloth 
with  a  glowing  full-color  painting  repro- 
duced on  the  covers.  8  pages  of  illumi- 
nated Spiritual  Memory  Gems,  decorated 
end-papers  featuring  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  23rd  Psalm,  and  5  beautiful 
full-color  illustrations.  Gift  boxed. 
No.  603- $2.50 


HE    WORLD     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 


Bible  Publishers  to  America 


Turn  the  page 
for  more  gift  Bibles  .  .  . 


CLEVELAND     2,    OHIO 


'  >  J 


15sf)eda^  at  Cfiristmas .  ■ , 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE 


An  appropriate  gift  for  any  occasion,  the  Holy 
Bible  has  special  meaning  at  Christmas.  It  con- 
veys, as  nothing  else  can,  the  true  significance 
and  universal  promise  of  this  great  day. 

Here,  and  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  page,  you 
will  find  a  representative  group  of  beautiful 
World  Bibles,  all  printed  on  World  Indo-Text, 
the  loveliest  of  all  India  papers.  Among  World's 
many  editions  in  the  beloved  King  James 
Version,  there  is  an  appropriate  Bible  for  any- 
one on  your  Christmas  list.  Available 
wherever  books  are  sold. 


AUTHORIZED      KING     JAMES     VERSION 


A  SUPERB  PERSONAL  GIFT-Thls  magnificent  Bi 
is  bound  in  brilliant  red  hand-grained  morocco,  lined  with 
red  leather,  with  gold-stamped  covers  and  gold  edges.  Many 
useful  reference  supplements,  including  Concordance, 
Geographical  Index,  maps.  Two  silk  marker  ribbons. 
Gift  boxed  .  No.  U40C  (above)  —  $10.00 
Red  Letter  Edition  .  No.  lll4C-$"io.25 

In  black  morocco  .  .  No.  I121C-S10.00 
Red  Letter  Edition  .  No.  IIO1C-S10.25 


FOR  A  YOUNG  BIBLE  READER- 
One  of  World's  newest  Bibles,  com- 
pletely reset  in  legible,  self-pronouncing 
type.  Newly  revised  Concordance,  new 
full-color  maps,  and  new  full-color 
illustrations.  Red  Letter  Edition.  Zipper 
closure.  Gift  boxed.  Black  Leathertex. 
No.  231CZ-S3.50 


FOR  OLDER  READERS  (and  anyone 
who  prefers  extra-large  type)— Large, 
clear  type,  well-spaced,  makes  this  Bible 
particularly  easy  to  read.  Contents  in- 
clude Geographical  Index  and  16  maps 
and  four  illustrations  in  color.  Black  gen- 
uine leather,  gold-stamped  cover,  gold 
edges,  silk  marker  ribbon.  Gift  boxed. 
No.  714-^9.00 


TO  DELIGHT  A  YOUNG  LADY- 
Here,  in  gleaming,  snow-white  Leather- 
tex, is  the  same  new  Bible  described  at 
the  far  left  (231CZ).  The  new  full-color 
maps  are  by  a  world-famous  cartogra- 
pher, and  the  beautiful  new  illustrations 
by  a  renowned  religious  artist.  Like  the 
231CZ,  this  is  a  Red  Letter  Edition. 
Zipper  closure.  Gift  boxed. 

No.  236CZ~$3.50 


THE    WORLD    PUBLISHING    COMPANY    •    Bible  Publishers  to  America    •    CLEVELAND    2,  OHIO 


Wl  P 


